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ON SWIFT'S LIBELS, AND HIS IDEA OF A FREE PRESS* 


Swift may be considered os the most eminent libeller in tlt0 
English language. The powers of Junius, indeed, were not in- 
lerior, but they were exerted during the short period of three 
years ; whereas Swift’s shafts were thrown at short intervals for 
more than thirty years, and in three successive reigns. If ho 
had suffered according to the estimate of such offences which 
prevailed in those days, it would not be easy to calculate the 
amount of fine, imprisonment, and pillory, which would have 
been heaped upon him. That he escaped such punishments was 
not owing to respect for his sacred profession, but sometimes to 
the protection of powerful friends, at others to the dread inspired 
by his popularity with the citizens and populace of Dublin. But 
as be mu^ ’often have been visited with apprehensions for him- 
self, and with compassion for his printers and publishers, it might 
have been expected that one who claimed unbounded licence lor 
his own pen would have seen the reasonableness and equity of 
allowing the same latitude to others, and have on all occasionji 
resisted interferences with the press, and constructions of the 
law of libel, to which his own writings were so obnoxious. A 
short review of his conduct will however satisfy us that he* de^ 
lighted in having all the rtciprocUy on one side ; and that when 
Jiis party were in power he advised measures of more rigorous 
restriction than a Tory House of Commons would sanction. 

In 17 13, in reply to Steel’s Crisis, Swift published " The 
public spirit of the Whigs set forth in their generous encourage^ 
inent of the author of the Crisis ; with some observations on tha 
seasonableness, candour and erudition of that treatise.” Tha 
only part cf this pamphlet which gave offence was an attack on 
the Scotch nobility and nation, ridiculing their poverty be&ra 
the unioii,^and not imputing to them any vices or bad qualittaa 
whatever. The sting of this reproach of poverty was. howevmv 
most acutely felt. Lord Wharton complained of the libel to 
the House of Lords as a breach of privilege, and Morphew the 
Book-seller, and Barber the Printer were ordered into the cus- 
tody of the Black Rod. The foimer declared he did not know 
who wa» thip author, and the latter refused to answer questions 
that mignt'" criminate himself. Lord Wharton proposed that 
Barber and his servants should be closely interrogated, and freed 
from personal consequences ; but the Minister, (Lord Oxford) 
to screen Swift, directed a prosecution against Barber person- 
ally. The Scotch Peers went in a body to the Queen with the 
Duke of Argyle at their head^ and required that a proclamation 
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should be issued ofTering a reward for the discovery of the au- 
thor. The same demand was made by Lord Wharton in the 
House of Lords ; and a proclamation promising a reward of 
j^300 was issued. In the niean time no one was in doubt as 
to the real author. Lord Oxford secretly indemnified MoiTphew 
and Barber ; discharged the prosecution against the latter ; and 
quashed the offer of a private informer to discover tlie author. 

In resentment of the oppressive and humiliating laws regula- 
ting the commercial intercourse of Ireland with Britain, British 
Colonies, and Foreign countries. Swift published, in 1720, “ A 
proposal for the universal use of Irish Manufactures, &c. utterly 
rejecting and renouncing every thing wearable that comes from 
England.” The spirit and object of this pamphlet deserved the 
warmest approbation of every Irishman and of every just and in- 
telligent Englishman ; but in those days patriotism was a rare 
virtue among the Irish aristocracy, and the grand-juries of the 
county and city of Dublin had the baseness to present the tract 
2® a seditious, factious, and virulent libel. On the trial of the 
Printer, Waters, the petty-jury brought in a verdict of not guilty. 
They were threatened by Chief Justice Whitshecl, and sent back 
to reconsider their verdict nine times, till worn out by eleven 
hours confinement and want of refreshment they brought in a 
special verdict. Further proceedings were postponed from time 
to tfme, and on the arrival of the Duke of Grafton, discontinued. 
This conduct drew on Whitshed the severest chastisement from 
Swift's pen. To select only one sentence out of a multitude of 
attacks in prose and verse, take the following : "‘ laying it tliere- 
fore down for a postulatum, which I suppose will he universally 
granted, that no little creature of so mean a birth and genius had 
ever the honour to be a greater enemy to his country and to all 
kinds of virtue than he, &c/' 

In 1724, Swift published the Drapier’s letters on thestibjectof 
Wood's Hsdf-pence. For the fourth letter the printer, Harding, 
was thrown into prison, and the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Carteret, 
who lived on terms of friendly intimacy with Swift, and knew him 
to be the author, issued a proclamation ofl’ering a reward of £300 
for the discovery of the author. 

Two Kingdoms just ai faetion led 
Had set a price upon bis bead. 

But not a traitor eould be found 

To eel) him for eix-faundred pound.*’ ' 

Before the grand-jury met. Swift published a paper entitled 

Seasonable Advice to the Grand Jury,” exhorting them to 
remember the story of the league made by the wolves with the 
sheep, on condition of their parting witn their shepherds and 
mastiffs, after which they devoured the flock at pleasure. At 
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the s;ame time was circulated an apt quotation from acrii^ure. 

And the people said unto Saul^ snail Jonathan die who has 
wrought this great salvation in Israel/" &c. 1 Sam. c. xiv. 
V. 64. In spite of Whitshed’s exertions the grand*jury ignored 
the bill. The next grand-jury presented Wood's scheme as a 
fraud and imposition on the public ; and finally his patent was 
surrendered, and he was indemnified by a grant of 3000 for 
twelve years. ^ 

In this case the only grievance was that the patent had not 
been issued by the advice, and under the authority of the Irish 
Privy Council and Parliament ; that was, no doubt, grievance 
enough ; but there was no loss, or tax occasioned by the differ- 
ence between the intrinsic value of the copper coin, and that at 
which it was issued from the Mint; and nothing can be more ab- 
surd than the manner in which Swift multiplies the imaginary 
plunder that would result from the circulation of coin whereof a 
pound we^i^ht worth 13 pence had been coined into 30 pence. In 
England, at that time, a pound weight worth 18 pence, was coin- 
ed into 23 pence. The following are specimens of the Drapier's 
political economy. He has laid a tax upon the people of Ire- 
land of 17 shillings, at least in the pound: a tax, I say not only 
upon lands, but interest of money, goods, manufactures, the hire 
of handicraft and men, labourers, and servants.'' ^‘If it succeed 
in all the consequences naturally to be expected from it, it must 
sink tlie rents and wealth of the kingdom one-half, although I 
«am confident it would have done so five-sixths.*" For it is a 
maxi^ w Inch no man at present disputes that even a connivance 
to admit i£flO0O in these half-pence, will produce in time the same 
ruinous effects, as if we openly consented to admit a million."" 

Is it, was it, can it, or will it ever be a question, not whether 
such a kingdom or William Wood should be a gainer, but whe- 
ther such a kingdom should be wholly undone, destroyed, sunk, 
depopulated, made a scene of misery and desolation for the sake 
of William Wood? God of his infinite mercy avert this dreadful 
judgment 1"’ 

In 1733, in a satire ridiculing the dissenters for pretending 
to the title of ^'brother pro testants and fellow Christians/" the 
Dean introduced these lines, 

** Thus at the bar the bo6bjr Betteswortb 
/Though half a crown o'erpaya his sweats’s worth, 

Who knows in law nor text nor msr^nt 
Calls Singleton his brother Serjeant.” 

Mr. Bettesworth threatened to cut off the Dean’s ears, and had 
a very angry altercation with him at Mr. Worrall’s house. The 
inhabitants formed a guard for the protection oftheDeanry; 
and sent a deputation requesting permission to take vengeance 
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on Bettesworth, who however, was amply punished by the satire 
of the Dean and his friends, and he acknowledged in the House 
of Commons, that they had deprived him of jfflSOO a year. 

In 1736, Dr. Horte Bishop of Kilmore, afterwards Archbishop 
of Tuam, was the author of a Satire in Prose, entitled A new 
Proposal for the better Regulation and Improvement of Qua- 
drille.” Swift corrected it, and conveyed it to the printer, 
Faullrser. In this it was proposed that all disputes should be 
referred to 'the renowned Seijeant Bettesworth, with a fee of 
one fish ad valorem^ and with right of appeal to a wooden 
figure in Essex Street known by the name of the Upright Man. 
Bettesworth complained to the House of Commons, and the 
printer was thrown into jail, not by the speaker’s warrant, but 
by a Justice of the Peace, Hartley Hutchinson. The Bishop 
neglected to indemnify Faulkner which produced from Swift a 
severe expostulation. 

Of the libellers of the Duke of Marlborough, Swift was one of 
the most effective and persevering. That he was sincere in his 
imputations, and that party spirit had really blinded his judg- 
ment, and perverted his feelings, may be inferred from the cir- 
cumstance of his leaving some of the worst and most absurd of 
them iinexpunged in his posthumous history of the four last years 
of tl\e Queen. The Duke’s professional skill he considers “ pro- 
blem atical,” and thinks ‘‘that /ear which is said to liave some- 
times disconcerted him before an action might probably be more 
for his army than for himself!*’ “ I am persuaded his chief motive* 
was the pay and perquisites by continuing the war; and that he 
had then no intention of settling the crown in his family, his only 
son having been dead some years before.” How sensible the 
Duke of Marlborough was to such attacks may be seen from the 
following passage in one of his letters to the Duchess. April 
16, 1711. “ I know you are very indifferent to their (i. e. Har- 
ley, &6.) opinion of yourself; but the concern you have for me 
must in kindness oblige you never to say any thing of them which 
may give offence, since whilst I am in the service, I uyn in their 
pouyer^ especially by the villainous way of printing which 
stabs me to the heart ; so that I beg of you as for the quiet of 
iny life, that you will be careful never to write any thing that 
may anger them.” 

The “ History” would have been published in Queen Anne's 
time, if she had lived longer* In 1736 he was inclined to pub- 
lish it, but was dissuaded % the objections of his friends, Eras- 
mus Lewis, Dr. King, Lord Oxford, &c. Afterwards, April 8, 
1738, Mr. Lewis reports to him the opinion of his friends on the 
propriety of publishing the work, and after pointing out some 
objectionable passages, says : Now I have mentioned charac- 
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ters, I must tell you they were clearly of opinion, that if thoad 
you have drawn should be published as they now stands nothing 
could save the author, printer, and publisher from some grievous 
punishment. As we have no traces of liberty left, but thefree-^ 
dom of the press, [i. e. freedom from censorship,] it is the most 
earnest desire of your friends that you would strike out all that 
you have said on that subject.” I conjure you, as you would 
preserve the liberty of your person, and enjoyment of yoar for- 
tune, you will liot suffer this work to go to the pi^ss without 
making some, or all the amendments proposed.” Dr. King 
writes, April 25, 1738. “ In a word the publication of this 

work, as excellent as it is, would involve the printer, publisher, 
auttior, and every one concerned in the greatest difficulties, if 
not in certain ruin ; and therefore it will be absolutely necessary 
to omit some of the characters.” 

SiiKX‘ Swift believed there was nothing but truth in his history, 
not being"* conscious of wilful falsehood or misrepresentation, i^ 
might be supposed that he could not estimate very highly tha' 
‘‘ freedom of the press” under which a man was liable to suffer 
grievous punishment,’^ or “ certain ruin,” from judges who re- 
stricted juries to finding the mere fact of publication. In a letter 
to Pope, January 10, 1721, he says : However orthodox my opi- 
nions may be, while I am now writing, they may become crimi- 
nal enough to bring me into trouble before midsummer. And in^ 
deed 1 have often wished for some time past, that a political 
^atecJiism might be published by authority lour times a year, in 
order to instruct us how we are to speak and write, and act during 
the current quarter.” And in the fifth of the Drapier’s letters he 
says ; It will sometimes happen I know not how, in the course 
of human affairs, that a man siiall be made liable to legal animad- 
version w here he has nothing to answer for either to God or his 
country, and condemned at Westminster Hall for what he will 
never be clmrged with at the day of judgment.” Notwithstand- 
ing, however, his long experience of the uncertainty, partiality 
and severity of the law of libel, it is evident from his ironical pro- 
position tor a quarterly catechism by authority, that be had no 
serious remedy to propose, and murmured only against the ad- 
ministrators of the law. Indeed in his Gulliver’s IVavels, he has 
expressly declared that a man’s opinions are a fit suUect for judi- 
cial inquiry, and put into the mouth of the King of Brobdingnag 
a saw which has since been often uttered from the Bench. He 

knew no reason why those who entertain opinions prejudicial to the 
public should be obUged to change, or should not be obliged to 
conceal them. And as it was tyranny in any Government to 
require tiie first, so it was weakness not to enforce the second ; 
for a man may be allowed to keep poisons in bis closet, but 
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not to vend them for cordials/* Now what makes a libel 
poison or cordial, is the taste, or opinion of the taker, if the 
pamphlet which a book-seller seeks to vend contains opinions 
repugnant to those of a particular customer, — if he thinks 
them poisonous, he will not buy them ; recalcitrat undi* 
gue tutus; and yet he might swallow them with more safety 
than M. Chabert drinks phosphorus, for he is provided with 
a surer^ antidote. If, on the other hand, the opinions are con« 
sonant to those cherished by his customer, if he thinks them cor<- 
dial, he swallows them and remains the same man he was before. 
Thus some considered Swift’s Proposal for discontinuing the use 
of English manufactures, his Drapier’s letters, and his History of 
the four last years of Queen Anne, as so many virulent poisons : 
others considered them as intensely cordial. Why, therefore, not 
^llow men to vend a drug the qualities of which are so doubtful, 
1^0 various, and so harmless ? 

It will appear still more clearly, from the followirt^ extracts 
from bis Journal to Stella, that he considered the law of libel ra- 
ther too weak than too strong ; and that however he might be 
jprovoked by the treatment of his own libels, he had no sort of 
toleration lor other people’s libels. 

Sept. 21, 1711. The Pamphleteers begin to be very busy 
against the ministry : I have begged Mr. Secretary to make ex- 
amples of one or two of them ; and he assures me he will. They 
are very bold and abusive.’^ 

Oct. 10, 1711, A rogue that writes a newspaper called the 
Protestant Post Boy, has reflected oii me in one of his papers ; 
but the Secretary has taken him up, and he shall have a. squeeze 
extraordinar 3 \ He says that an ambitious tantivy missing hi.s 
towering hopes of preferment in Ireland, is come over to vent his 
spleen on the late ministry, &c. Til tantivy him with a vengeance.'' 

Oct. 16, 1711. ^^1 dined today with Mr. Secretary at Mr. 
Cotesworth’s, wdiere he now lodges, till his bouse be got ready in 
Golden Square. One Boyer, a French dog, has abused me in a 
pamphlet, and I have got him up in a messengers hands ; the 
Secretary promises me to swinge him. Lord Treasurer told me 
last night, that be had the honour to be abused with me in a pamph- 
let. I must make that rogue an example for warning to others.’' 

Oct. 24, 1711. “ Lord Oxford told me he had a letter from 
a lady with a <iompiaint against me ; it was from Mrs^Cutts, a 
sister of Lord Cutts who writ to him that 1 had abused her bro- 
ther : you remember the Salamander,'' [a scurrilous attack on 
Lord Cutts} it is printed in the Miscellany. I told my Lord that 
I would never regard complaints, and that I expected whenever 
he received any against me, he would immediately put them into 
the fire, and forget else 1 should have no quiet.” ^ The 
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Secretary St. John has seized on a dozen book-sellers and pub« 
lishers into his niessenjsrers hands.” 

Dec, 13, 1711. “ The printer told me yesterday that Mor-^ 
phew, the publisher, was sent for by that Lord Chief Justice who 
was a manager against Sacheverel ; (Parker) he showed him 
two or three papers and pamphlets, among the rest mine of the 
Conduct of the Allies, threatened him, asked him who was the 
author, and has bound him over to appear next term. He would 
not have the impudence to do this if he did not foresee what was 
coming at court.” 

Jan, 17, 1712. “ The Queen’s message was only to give 
them notice of the peace she is treating, and to desire they will 
make some law to against the Government ; so 

farewell to Grub Street.” 

Feb, 26, 1712. “ I have now nothing to do, and the Parlia- 
ment by the Queen’s recommendation is to take some method for 
preventing libels, &c. which will include pamphlets I suppose. I 
do not know what method they will take, but it comes on in a 
day or tw^o.” 

Mar, 10, 1712. “ The commons are very slow in bringing 

in their bill to Ihnit the press, and the pamphleteers make good 
use of their time, for they come out three or four every day. 

Oct, 28, 1712. These devils of Grub Street rogues, that 
writ the Flying Post and Medley in one paper, will not be quieb 
They are always mauling Lord Treasurer, Lord Bolingbroke, 
and me. We have the dog under prosecution, but Bolingbroke 
is not active eyiough ; hytf I hope to swinge him. He is a 
Scotch rogue, one Redpatli. They get out upon bail and write on. 
We take them again and get fresh bail ; and so it goes round.” 

Such was Swift in the high and palmy state of bis influence 
with the Utrecht ministry ; and with such qualifications must we 
understand the character which he draws of himself. 

** Fair Libfrty was all bis err. 

For her be stood prepared to die ; 

For her he boldly stood alone. 

For her be oft exposed bis own.*’ 

With what sentiments could Boyer, the " French Dog,” and 
Redpath, the “ Scotch Rogue,” be expected to read such a boast ! 
Their object was liberty; for her they exposed their own, while 
he stoocjbprepared to swinge them, or give them a squeeze extra- 
ordinary. it reminds one of an epigram on Carnot. In a speech 
against the prolongation of Bonaparte's Consulship, he said 
that in professing such unseasonably hostile sentiments he signed 
his proscription; and in the epigram he is made to say something 
to this purpose. Je sigue ma proscription : ma foii J'en ai 
bien signi (T autres. But much must be allowed for the times 
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in which this otherwise strenuous avssertor of liberty lived. The 
almost universal censure which the Duke of Wellington has 
drawn ii{]m faimself by stooping to prosecute the nonsense of 
the Mornmg Journal ; the shaiper contempt poured on Scarlet; 
and the pity felt for the weak jury-men, show how large a step 
the press has made towards its ultimate emancipation. 


I DREAMT THAT YOU WERE TRUE. ' 


I dreamt that you were true 
As day light to the morn. 

But false you were as is the dew 
The sun sips from the thorn ; 

For two short months have (led, and found me 
Forsaken, — with wild thoughts around me. 

I dreamt that you were kind. 

For all your words were sweet,— 

Sweet as the cool, refreshing wind 
On sunset lakes we meet ; — 

But you are cruel as that breath, 

-—The desart’s— filled with pain and death ! 


1 dreamt that you were fond, — 

Your talk was all of love ! 

But there were icy thoughts beyond. 

And chill, cold clouds above ! 

Why did you, Judas-like, deceive me ? 

Oh ! why first win me, and then leave me ? 


I dreamt your love, for me 
Was warm, as mine for you; 

Your kisses were a sorcery 

Deep spells that round me threw 
And as 1 quafifed each witching smile 
The poison pierced my soul the wh'de ! 

Yet, let me dream on still— 

Dream tliat your love is mine,— 

1 cannot teach my heart to chill, 

1 cannot every hope resign ; 

And till you summon back Love’s token ! 
My heart shall have one chord unbroken ! 


R. a a 
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NEILL O’NEILL. 


A MILITARY ANECDOTE. 


^ ^ V 

i ^ 

LlBRAlO 




One day after the return of our troops from Brussels, I was 
pacing Piccadilly just thinking of nothing,” as my a««ntry- 
men say, — unlcwss it was how to kill the evening^for which, 
miraculously, I had no engagement, when I heard a clattering 
noise on the pavement behind me. On casting a lingering, but 
by no means a very longing look in that direction, I descried; 
limping along, and trying to overtake me, an ancient Corporal 
who had lost both his legs by a single shot at Waterloo. I 
could not mistake him for a moment ; and though one would 
imagine tli^t two wooden instruments of locomotion would con- 
tribute very little either to the beauty or celerity of his progress, 
his noble, erect, and soldier-like figure, and his bold but not 
impudent expression of countenance gave him an air at once of 
dignity and grace, which redeemed his alternate limp and shuf- 
fle, the dire elfects of timber toes, and enabled me readily to 
recognize my old Orderly Neill O’Neill — a name of which ho 
was justly proud — a veteran of a hundred fights, who had batjled 
by my side all through 7ny share of the Peninsular Campaigiis,' 
and liad lost his legs precisely when he stood in need of every 
Icind of support. 

Just opposi^rfi to Mrs. Grange's my old friend and comrade 
twisted up to me, and seemed to be clianned to rejoin even the 
small portion of the corps wliich 1 formed. With a look of miogied 
simplicity and archness, in which there was neither a touch of 
imj)udence nor servility, “ May God and the Saints bless you,’* 
said he, “ and may the virgin send your honoui just such a pair 
of legs as I have !” 

I’m very much obliged to you, O’Neill,” I replied, but 
really rm quite contented with my legs as they stand and at 
the same time I cast a complacent look at my own supporters, 
displacing an equal mixture of the Hercules Farnese, and tho 
Apollo Belvedere. 

Lord bless your honour’s own handsome legs,’’ he rejoined, 
and long’ may you live to wear them ! Many’s the eye, black, 
brown, blue and grey, (St. Patrick’s love to ’em all!) that’s 
looked at them (not that its you that has the least taste of pride on 
that score though well you may) and thought — God forgive 
me ! Sure is it myself that would be telling the sacrets o’ the 
ladies’ thoughts, sweet iuuoeeat craturs ! But it wa» n’t that 
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NEILL ‘oS?EIIX. 


way I was maning^ Sir, at all at all, when I wished your honour 
a pair timbers like miae. 

What was it then, O’Neill? I asked: for I confess I was 
pleased with even an Old Soldier’s flattery gross as it was : — 
the truth being that if I have, as O’Neill said the laste taste 
of vanity,’’ it is about the symmetry of my crural members.” 

Lknow how you met with your misfortune,’’ I added ; “ and 
I’m glad to see you make a jest of it.’’ 

Misfortune 1 does your honour call it? Sure and if it was 
to do again, wouldn’t i lose my legs twdce, aye, and a hundred 
times over ? It’s orily because yer honour don’t know all the 
advantages of wanting legs that you trate my bit of an accident 
as a misfortune. I’ve gained by my loss in more ways than 
one.” 

How, O’Neill ?^* 

" First and foremost, ye see, I’ve no need of either sflieye or 
stocking, not to mention the brogues, and that’s so much saved 
out o’ the pinsion. 

True, O’Neill— and then?” 

Your'honour knows too, that I had always a bit of a liking 
to the cratur in every shape, both flesh and spirit. As for the 
drop, barrin ‘I’d tuk an oathaforethePriest agin’ that same, bad 
manners to me, if I’d care if it was the raal Inishown (the vir- 
gin’?} benediction on the potheen and the Divil’s on the excise- 
men !) or that cut-throat 'Spanish aguardiente (as they call 
their brandy) but yer honour’knows 1 always liked it, and many’s 
the row I’ve got into by that same. I’m sure I’ve aften wished' 
all the spirits were in the Red Sea — and tliat would make a good 
drop o’punch, sure, more’s the pity to w^aste so much good 
water! but where’s the use ofwisliin? what can’t be, can't be, 
and nobody knows that better than a jontleman bred and born, like 
yer honour, that has travelled over all the world, and more.” 

Well, but ?” 

“ Sure you may say that. Sir. You see when I was a thrifle 
drunk — not to say dead drunk — plaze the Saints, I’ll never be 
that, for I’ll always be able to hould on by the wall — but, when 
I was jist merry I’d may be hit my shins agin a hard stone, or 
dip into one of the baggage waggon’s ruts up to the middle, or 
get a thorn in my foot, your honour knows shoes were scarce in 
the Peninshula — or I’d benumbed with the could, and snow, and 
rain, and many’s the time I’ve prayed for a cannon bull to end 
me. Now I don’t care for stones, or thorns orcoulds, or damps, 
snows or rains, and my wooden legs care as little, but not less 
than I do.” 

“ You’re a true philosopher, O’Neill : a Brahman couldn't be 
mo^-e indiflTerent to misfortune than you are.” 
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Is it of the Indians you’re talking ? and wasn’t I in India too 
with Wellington and Baird, and all the haroes of the Peninshula, 
God bless them ! when I was there, rdbeen'glad of my wooden 
legs, sure. If a scorpion came near our tent, I could have 
squashed him — if a tiger had sneaked up, Td have put my leg in 
his throat. At home it’s all the same. When my wife’s angiy, 
1 shake the timber at her;, when she’s pleased, I crack her nuts 
with it. If the lire’s bad, it serves me for a poker ; and wlien 
my limbs get old, I cook a chop with them.” ^ 

You are very happy in your loss,’’ said L 
“ Nobody more. Would n’t your honour now be contint to 
lose your legs, to be just as I am? an’ sure wouldn’t any body, 
even the king himself, God bless him?” 

What His Majesty’s taste might be, I have of course nooneans 
of knowing ; though I don’t think he would feel disposed to 
lose a pair of legs that were once so much admired : as for me, 
the thing* is out of the question, for b am already engaged to 
Mrs. Herbert, who took a fancy to me on account of my ^ fashi- 
onable length of limb.” I gave a sovereign to my philosophi- 
cal friend, who evidently did not despise money (as other philo- 
sophers are said to have done) and retreated into Mrs. Grange’s 
to eat an ice of which I wish I could transfer the coolness and 
flavour to Calcutta. F. 


THE DISGRACED SOLDIER’. 


The silent square is formed ; and now they bring. 
One who is lost to fortune and to fame, 

A youthful Soldier. His once honored name 
Is stained for ever. Ah, what feelings wring 
His struggling heart ! In vain to hide the sting 
Of fierce remorse, and^soul-o’erwhelming shame, 

He wears a sterner brow. His spirit's flame 
Is early quenched, and never more shall spring 
To glory’s lofty goal. ITie word is given — 

And the bold hand that late in battle waved 
A' bright resistless blade, is firmly bound. 

Though ’gainst his blackening flesh the lash fs driven 
With ruthless force — that stroke were lightly braved,^ 
But for the immedicable wound ! 


D. L. R. 
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THE FATHER AND SON. 

A TALE. 

[The following Tale was tlie first of a projected Series of Imitations of tlie genuine 
manner, of our living Poets ; but lest the copy should be so unlike as to leave the 
original in doubt, the writer thinks it best to declare that the Father and Son is an at- 
tempt to imit.Vo the style of Crabce.] 


In that low shop^ which fronts the market-place. 

An still displays a show of gloves and lace. 

Lived Edward Bolton ; happy was his life. 

Blest tvith a darling boy, and blameless wife ; 

All were contented with the goods he sold, 

They cost him silver, buf produced him gold : 

By Strangers trusted, by his neighbours lov’d. 

Blest by the poor, and by the rich approv’d 
Be only sought a Vestry -man to frown, 

And rank among the Magnates of the Town. 

That prayer was heard ; but when th’ Almighty grants 
Aught not w ithin the circle of our wants. 

He often punishes when he supplies. 

And proves his kindness most when he denies, 

Gives some fond wish, but takes, to fame our pride. 

Some real blessing from our thankless side. 

For thirteen years had Edward Bolton been 
The constant husband of Eliza Green, 

When she was taken from him ; so bereaved, 

Aliich for his son, more for himself he grieved ; 

The Boy wept loudly — but the father said, — 

Weep not, my son, nor think that tears will aid j 
Soon I must join her ; for a few short years 
1 may survive, and thou shalt dry my tears ; 

On thee alone my future hopes depend. 

To me thou shalt be son, and wife, and friend.” 

When 1 forget you, father, let me” Nay,” 

The father said — swear not, but let us pray !” 

Young William Bolton grew to twenty-one. 

An only favouTite, and an only son ; 

Proud was the doating father, when he saw 
His William^ s manhood recogniz’d by law ; 

For he had seen his son’s affections fixt 
(Though sordid interests had come betwixt) 

On Mary Grey, the loveliest and the last^ 

Of a long line of honors overcast^ 
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By poverty and debt, and all combin’d. 

With vain pretensions, empty as the wind. 

Old Bolton thoiioht, and to himself he said, 

I for my Boy will win this fair young maid ; 

And should it. cost me all that I have won. 

I’ll gain a daughter, loving as my son ; 

For she inust love mr, when she knows I give. 
My boy, my all. . . .and I with them will live.” 
He sought the Father, and his offer made ; 

1 with my son will share my all,” he said ; 

''And wheli a few short years have roll'd away, 
'‘I’ll freely’^ leave the rest to Mary Grey'* 

“ I doubt not,” said the Father of the bride. 

That all you promise may be ratilied, 

" Should you live single ; but you may be rar.ght. 
With some young face ; and all will be forgot; 

“ Or as a pious man you seem to be, 

Beq^leath your earthly goods in charity. 

“ Hear my decision ; to the lovers give. 

All that you have — you only seek to live, 

And you can live with them, rejoiced to see, 

'‘ The rising of a new Posterity.” 

Bolton was weakly good ; he signed a deed. 

By ^^hich the pair should instantly succeed. 

To all Ills wealth ; the pair bestowed a room. 

And the Sire dreamt of days of bliss to come. 

Years past ; at first the Father was caressed. 

And at their table was a constant guest ; 

But soon tjie prudent wife began to say — 

William, j'onr Sire grows worse from day to day ; 
He scolds the servants, and our friends amazed, 

" At his odd ways, say plainly — “ He is craz’d ; 

“ Our table let him leave, and keep his room, 

" And please himself with gladness or with gloom.” 

Mui.h more than this the matron urged with force. 
And William yieldetl — tlioiigh with some remorse ; 
The parent quickly to his cell was sent ; 

Blit yet the cruel pair could not prevent. 

Their son a noble and a sprightly youth 
From stealing in, his Grandsire’s hours to soothe, 
1^0 wipe the eyes, more dim with tears than age. 
And all his woes with boyish hopes assuage. 

Tile child’s affection rous’d the mother’s wrath : 

“ Why is this hoary serpent in our path? 

^ Shall he my boy encourage to conspire 
“ Against his mother, and against his Sire ? 

“ Hence let him go this night ; no more one house 
“ Shall hold at once thy father and thy spouse 1” 
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Her husband went, the mandate to fnlfii. 

And told the Sire — ' 1 'is sore against my will ; 

“ But I lor you must not my wife forsake, 

“ And God’s command and my own promise breaks 
By which I’m bound unto my w'ife to cleave, 

“ And for her bi others, sisters, parents, leave ” 

The Sire at first stood as if froze to stone. 

And then he found a voice : ^ My son ! my son ! 
this the fruit of all my prayers and tears? 

HaSt thou forgot the toils of fifty years, 

“ And all for thee? and am I to be drove 
“ Hence as the price of my excess of love ? 

“ Oh ill the name of God, to whom my vows 
“ Daily ascend for thee and for thy house, 

“ Save me, who gave too soon thy heritage 
“ From w’^ant, diss^rare, and wandering at ray age * 

^ About the w'ovld I can no longer roam. 

Or ask nnpitying strangers for a home; • * 

** Oh in thy house some shelter to me spare, 

“ And e\ery other evil I can bear; 

^ Nor downy bed, nor savoury food I crave, 

“ No hand, to lead me gently to the grave ; 

^ Bread, water, and a floor with straw bespread, 

^ Shall be my food, rny drink, my dying bed ; 

^ Small are the wants of age, nor are they long, 

^ But oh ! defer this last and bitterest wrong ; 

^ Let me, though rarely, and at distance, see 
“ Thy face — and this would be enough for me! 

^ Say woulds't thou help the lame, the sick, the pld> 

“ The poor, the friendless ? Ail in me behold ! 

W^ould’st thou that God should bless thee in the land? 

^ Ho^ianr thy father is Iiis high command ; 

“ But curses, if thou scorn my misery. 

Will blast thee though I die in blessing thee !” 

“ Father, — my wife. ...” here W'illiam hung his hea^l. 
It 18 for peace and her. • . •” no more he said ; 

Hemorse and shame oppress’d him, — when the Sirfr 
Resumed : “ w^here will my boy that I retire ? 

What stranger will receive me, when my son. 

Rejects me — he, my first, last, only one ! 

Without food, friends, or money, what have I, 

To do, but seek some comer out, and die ! 

O God, forgive him !” pray’d the aged man. 

And down his old meek face the large tears ran. 

He took his stick, and mov’d towards the door ; 

^ My son,” he said, grant but one favour more 
Winter is near ; and if I’m doom’d in woe> 

To linger out till then xny life below. 
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Fain would I have some shelter from the cold^ 

Some suit rejected, or some g^arment old ; 

Give me but this for all that I hav^e given, 

** And -I will bless my Son, and bow to tleaven 

Ill vain ! his last request the wife refused 

And of ingratitude the Sire accus’d ; 

Yes, ask new ra\our8 ! it becomes you well, 

** Who would have made my only child rebel ; 

What mother would not do as I have done. 

And spurn an ingrate, it she sav’d a son.’ ” 

\Villiam,” the old man said, “^before I go. 

On me your horse’s saddlecloth bestow ; 

^ You spurn me as a parent ; but at least, 

“ Oh. treat me not more hardly than your beast ; 

“And clad as he is, 1 will try to iuid, 

“Some shelter from the cruel winter-wind,” 

The man was touched ; he tiirjied him to his child, 

\Vlio ntaod all tears to hear the Sire revil’d ; 

“ Go to the stable, boy Why dost thou whine? 

“ Haste ! but first dry that foolish face of thine. 

“ Fetch me the saddle cloth ! the boy obey’d. 

And on the (able half the horsecloth laid. 

Wli} have you cut tlie cloth ?” his father cried ; 

And then the old Rian took it up, and sigh’d ; 

Thou too^ iny Grandehild ! I would not be weak”— 

• — Hut as he spoke a tear fell down his cheek — 

Dost thou too hate me ?” — Why hast thou not done, 

“ Even as I hade thee ?” ask’d the angry : 

“ Father, 1 would,” the hoy replied, “ but 1, 

“Thouglit that you wish'd my Grand-father to die.; 

“ If he has only tliis. ... with grief and cold 
“ He soon will peri.sh, feeble, sick, and old; 

“ With more he might have lingered longer— but 
“ The rest is safely in my chamber put ; 

“ RVhen you are poor and old it is your due, 

“ And, Father, 1 will give it then to you !” 

The man was touched and startled at the speech : 

Sire, at thy feet my pardon 1 beseech ; 

“ Return, my father, never more to part 
“ Till death divides us. , . .sliare my house and heart ! 

“And bless thee too, my boy I thy father’s pride, 

“ Who blit for thee had been a parricide : 

“ O Gt)D ! FROM BABES AND sUCKLINO’s LIPS AT LENGTH ! 

1 know, I fee), raou hast okdaineb strength ! 
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ON THE INTRODUCTION OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE INTO THE MOFUSSIL COURTS. 


At a time when many problems of Government are beinp: 
discv^r^qd and tried, it may not be either uninteresting or useless 
to call thV ^reader’s attention, to a point now seriously contem- 
plated by our rulers, viz. that of substituting English for 
Persian iu the proceedings of the Mofussil Courts of Justice. 
This plan, in our estimation has by no means excited the degree 
of attention it deserves- When we ponder on the many weighty 
considerations it involves, and the manifest and acknowledged 
difficulties w'ith which it is surrounded, as w^ell as the length of 
time which its accomidishmeiit must occupy, we conceive that 
the commencement should have been made much earlier in the 
day. 

The objects to be attained by the Government of India may 
briefly be reduced to the following points, viz. the redemption 
of the natives from their state of demoralization, so that by be- 
coming elevated in feelings and principles, they may take a 
share in the Government of their own country, and unite cordi- 
ally with their European fellow subjects in protecting and pre- 
serving the empire. To suppose that we can long maintain 
the kingdom without tliis approximation of natives to European 
habits appears impossible for many reasons ; in addition to which 
civilization is making rapid strides among tile natives them- 
selves, and they will, whether we care or not, in progress of time 
acquire sufficient knowledge to render them dangerous, if the 
consciousness of power be not qualihed by aflection and loyalty. 
It is to promote this feeling that Government should most vigi- 
lantly look, and to cherish it, should be its peculiar care. To 
the natives the right hand of friendship and encouragement must 
be held out^ so that when they do arrive at a state of powerful 
knowledge, they much look back with pleasure to the hand 
which guided them ; that the progress of knowledge will go on 
is doubtless, and evil be the time, when the native shall recollect 
the slough he has cast, with feelings of haired and disgust 
against the rulers who compelled him so long to wear the habit 
of slavish ignorance. That this wholesome feeling should be 
excited, few will deny ; and to promote it, we must look to the 
general diffusion of knowledge, but mwu especially of the Eng- 
lish languages which is the key to the stores of literature. A 
community of feeling between the British native classes of So- 
ciety^ can only be founded gn their intimate acquaintance with 
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our haliits, manners, and learning, and to these, as yet, the na- 
tives are comparatively speaking, strangers. The bolding judi- 
cal proceedings in the English language, is the first and most 
necessary step, to effect this much desired object. 

When the world in general look upon the period, during which 
the fairest portion of India has been under English controul, a 
cry is raised on all sides that nothing has been done to enlighten 
the natives. People are naturally astonished, but the mass are 
certainly tlie case, those who have witnessed the labopjMB^wf the 
Missionaries in India, can testify that many and strenuous 
have been their endeavours — while the result has been very 
trifling. The world pre-suppose, that where industry and per- 
severance are used, success will follow, and arguing from the 
want of success, attribute the fault to a deficiency in thoso 
qualities. The fact is, that we have commenced the civi- 
lization of India at the wrong end ; we have attacked th© 
citadel of .the fort without making ourselves masters of the out- 
works : and if failure has been the result, it ought not to be won- 
dered at. The bigotry of the Mussulman is celebrated, nor does tho 
tenacity of the Ilimloo to his faith and the customs of his ances- 
tor appear less conspicuous ; the one excludes all others but 
those of his own faith, nay sect, from salvation ; the other will 
not receive a proselyte, were lie ten-times a king. Yet, until 
lately allendeavours,witliout any previous preparation,were turned 
solely towards the conversion of these men, the men called upon* 
ex-cathedra to renounce the faith of their fathers and forthwith 
to believe in that Avhich as myriads of learned divines have 
disputed about, its meaning, may without blame be termed diffi- 
cult of comprehension. 

It is no wonder that such calls were not answered, and that 
although the servants went out into the high-ways and hedges, there 
were few found who would attend the banquet. It has only been!^ 
witliin a few years that the discovery has been made, and fully 
believed, that the natives have understanding as well as other 
people ; and that if there be a difference, it is not in organiza- 
tion but education. People have likewise become convinced, that 
a blind belief in any system is not to be applauded ; a lively faith 
must rest on conviction, and conviction can alone proceed from 
enquiry, comparison and deduction. When these points became 
established the system was in some degree changed, and the 
well wishers of India began to look for conversion through 
education, not education through conversion ; the Bible was dis- 
carded as a necessary school-book, and means of learning were 
afforded to the natives without the absolute condition of study- 
ing in a work so inimical to their own faith. The new system 
has hardly had as yet full time to operate but it promises weUL 
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Up to this time however, the study of English by the natives has^ 
been optional ; few have pursued it for the purposes of informa- 
tion, the lucre of gain has excited some, and hungry need com- 
pelled others* And what do the attainments of these persons 
generally amount to ? Something resembling the skill of a parrot 
who speaks by rote, they can copy out, not understand or speak 
English correctly. Some late instances however, in the native 
tfchools seem to give promise of better times. Now, if all Judi- 
cial pTWt^'^edings 1^ carried on in English we at once compel the 
study of ihh language by a large and influential body of men ; 
we give the people an interest to learn and undersfcind those 
laws and proceedings which may every day be liable to affect their 
persons or fortunes ; we push the language forcibly into every 
man^s house ; and the habits and manners will follow speedily. 
The Government have with profit followed the Roman maxim of 
sedulously refraining from interfering with the customs and reli- 
gion of Uieir subjects ; a leaf from the same book vvquht with ad- 
vantage teach them to imitate the Romans also in the uniformity 
of language in courts of justice. 

That difficulties, great difficulties are opposed to the plan,we are 
not prepared to deny, and it is evident that some previous dis- 
cussion must be made as to the time and manner of its execution, 
but the first should be as soon and the second as general as 
possible. Continued complaints have been made against the 
present method of conducting trials in the Mofussil courts of 
justice in as much as that Persian is not the current language 
of the countiy, and can seldom be understood by the parties 
concerned ; the complaint, however well founded it may at first 
sight appear is in reality groundless. The result of the trial ie 
indeed recorded in Persian, but the Government Regulations 
direct the evidence of the witnesses and prisoner to be taken in 
the language they best comprehend, so that the prisoner must 
understand the evidence brought against him ; the Persian copies 
or translations of the depositions are absolutely necessary, as may 
be easily shewn. All trials in India are conducted by written pro- 
ceedings so that in cases of Appeal, the superior authorities, may 
on reading the record afiiend, quash, or sustain the decision. It 
rarely happens that Judges in India have resided in more than 
four or five zillahs, if so many ; considering then the number 
of zillahs in the country, and that in each zillah three or four 
dialects prevail, it could hardly be expected that the 'Judges of 
the court, which exercises a controul over the whole country, 
could comprehend many of the trials without Persian translators. 
We are not therefore inclined to fall in with the cry against the use 
of Persian in the courts, although it may certainly give room for 
iraud on the part of the native officers in translating. It has iU 
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ftdvantages as well as its faults. Those however who take the op- 
posite view of the case, must by parky of reason object to the use 
of English as foreign to the country, yet surely were the proceed- 
ings in English, such opportunity of fraud codd never be given. 
The introduction of the English language must be slow and 
gradual. At first there will be no doubt a great deficiency of 
persons fit for the situation of subordinate officers ; yet with the 
demand tlie supply will increase. As inducements are held out, 
persons will speedily q^ualify themselves for much ap- 
pointments and the difbculty would daily decrease and soon be 
completely removed. It is well worthy of remark too, that the 
measure would accomplish that desirable object of opening 
means of employment to many Iiido-Britons, who now from false 
delicacy looking to this line alone for subsistence, disdain to en- 
gage in any mechanical undertaking or trade. As the required 
number of qualified officers could not be obtained at once, it 
might be at first advisable that depositions should still be taken 
as at present but that the judges should record their decisions in 
English, and that none but copies of these decisions be filed 
evidence in any court. An objection might be made, that the 
writers in the offices, would not liave time to get ready 
all the copies required. To this it is answered, that it is not 
diflicult to appoint writers who could receive certain fixed fees 
for making copies. At present Government servants alone make, 
copies of record ; but although they ere forbid to receive any 
thing, yet they get paid at a certain rate by every one according to 
The work performed. It would only be necessary to legalize the 
present custom and extend the privilege to others than officers 
of court. The introduction of printed forms would considera- 
bly abridge the labour of the inferior officers; this we believe^ 
has been effected in some places in the interior. It is very clear, 
if the English language be introduced, the present system of 
writing depositions two or tliree times over, in fact, once in 
each court into which the case is brought, must be abolish- 
ed, otherwise the number writers required, would be in- 
ordinate ; neither does it at all appear why this custom has sg 
generally obtained, since but one object is ett'ected thereby, viz, 
that of swelling out the papers of the case to a most formidable bulk, 
tending to confuse the judge rather than elucidate the truth. As 
soon as l^arogahs can be procured who can write English, the 
depositions at the thanahs must be the ground work of the ti*ial 
before the magistrate, and subsequently if necessary before the 
Court of Circuit. It is likewise evident,that where so much writing 
is dispensed with, the superior courts must be confined to revi- 
sions on points of law only, not on facts. This, we conceive 
would be no small improvement on many accounts. It wiU be 
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granted^ we suppose^ that persons at a distance cannot have the 
same advantages of observation as those on the spot ; neither can 
a judge^ from reading the written depositions of a case^ come 
to oue-half as satisfactory or correct a conclusion as he who 
tried it viva voce. In this country too, where exaggeration in 
giving evidence, not to say peijury is so prevalent, a Knowledge 
of character must be of great assistance in valuing the weight 
of a witnesses' testimony. Such being the case, and the facts 
are self-evident, it certainly appears proper that the decision on 
facts should be left to the court which originally tries the case ; 
— making the superior court competent to direct a re-trial on 
any special grounds which might be pointed out subsequently 
and to quash all orders made contrary to law. This plan would 
most effectually take away from the natives the power they at 
present possess of ruining each other by protracted litigation, 
while no one could be injured by the limitation of his rights of 
appeal to rational and legal objections. Besides thisj the superior 
courts would thereby be relieved from the multifarious appeal 
cases which are now constantly referred to them. Taking all 
these things together, the introduction of English into the courts 
will certainly facilitate the administration of justice. 

The change in regard to transfers of real property, bonds, en- 
gagements &c. offers greater difficulties than any other, and 
dei^erves deeper consideration. As nothing can be worse than 
the present sj^stem in regard to deeds, advantages might be taken 
of the contemplated plan to reform the whole code. It is not our 
intention to enter into the catalogue of the present grievances ; but 
for example we point out the cases of Ism-i-furay‘, when the real 
purchaser of a property conceals his name, and causes that of his 
son or some other person to be inserted in its stead. The Mussel- 
man custom of By-mokasa deserves to be mentioned, for by this a 
man absorbed in debt may convey the whole of his property to his 
wife, and the conveyence stands legal and valid to the prejudice 
of previous creditors. Legislative enactments might easily re- 
medy these evils, and as the Government have thus far interfered 
with the Hindoo andMusselman law, as to the protecting persons 
the transition to things, especially where benefit accrues, would 
be an easy matter, a law declaring that a deed should be taken 
and accepted to be binding on the person, whose names were 
written in the deed andnoneothers would be sufficient in the first 
case ; in the second a provision rendering the By-mokasa subject 
to the conditions of any common deed of transfer would obviate 
its bad effects. To return however to the proposed writing deeds 
in English, it is obvious that so great a change, affecting such im- 
portant rights as those of property could and should not be made 
without ample notice ; a period of ten years might be fixed after 
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which no Persian deed should be allowed to be drawn out, and 
in tiie mean time, as an inducement, deerls executed in English 
might be allowed on stamped paper of half the prescribed duty. 
Courts in India, are in fact more courts of equity than strict law, 
but making allowances for errors in a new tongue, an enactment 
stating that tJie intent of a person executing a deed should be 
considered in preference to strict words, might be necessar3^ 

We have thus drawn up the heads of a proposition which 
it seems essentially necessary to carry into ininiedijjift^etfect. 
We have not entered minutely into the subject for fear of tres- 
passing on the reader’s attention, as well as with tlic liope that lo- 
cal expei ience will suggest to others the nec.essary remedies for 
difficulties not anticipated. Deeming the introduction of Eng- 
lish into Judicial proceedings as a plan that mu.st sooner or later 
be adopted, it is sufficient for us if this paper induce other per- 
sons to turn their attention to the same subject. 


STANZAS. 

WRITTEN ON THE LAST PAGE OP MY JOURNAL, 


If ever one I love should cast 
Her closing eye this page upon. 

Oh ! let her think I feel at last 

As when the book was lirst begun, 

• 

That now as then when cheeks were pale. 
And eyes were wet unused to weep, 

1 mourn the fate, and curse the sail. 

That bore me from her o'er the deep* 

Perhaps a smile her lip may wear 
At many a jest I wrote in sadness. 
Perhaps, a sweet regretful tear 
May dim her eye and cheek its gladness. 

Oh ! when I think a tear or smile 
May light or shade that face for me 
It soothes my exiled hours awhile. 

And cheers and charms the dreary sea. 


W. H. F. 
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OCCASIONED BY THE UNFORTUNATE ISSUE OF A FR1EKD*S AMOUR. 


Alas ! bow cyft does g^oodness wound itself ; 
And sweet edectiou prove the fipriug of woe* 


O tboii pale orb that silent shines. 

While cat e-uii troubled mortals sleep! 
Thou sees't a wretch that inly pines^ 
And wanders here, to wail and vreep*! 
With woe 1 nightly vigils keep» 

Beneath thy waii> nnwarixMiig beam ; 
And mourn in lamentation deep 
How love and life are all a dream» 


I joyless view thy rays adorn 

'rhe faintly marked, and far-off hill, 

I joyless view thy trembling horn 
Reflected in the gurgling rill. 

My fondly fluttering heart be still. 

Thou restless power. Remembrance cease. 
Ah 1 must each agonizing thrill. 

For ever bar returning peace ? 


Encircled in her clasping arms. 

How have the raptured moments flown ! 
How have 1 wish’d for fortune’s charms. 
For her dear sake, and hers alone 1 
And must 1 think it! is she gone. 

My secret hearths exulting boast. 

And does she heedless hear my groan? 

And is she ever, ever lost ? 

Oil, can she bear so base a heart. 

So lost to honour, lost to truth 
As from the fondest lover part. 

The plighted husband of her youth? 
Alas 1 life’s path may be unsmooth ! 

Her way may lie through rough distress ! 
Then who her pangs and pains will soothe. 
Her sorrows sharci and make them less ? 
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Ye winged kours that o’er us past. 
Enraptur’d more, the more enjoy’d. 
Your dear renieinbranre in my breast. 

My fondly treasur’d thoughts employ’d. 
That breast, how dreary now and void. 
For her too scanty once of room ! 

AVith ev’ry ray of hope destroy’d. 

And not a wish to gild the gloom. 


The morn that warns the approaching day. 
Awakes me now to toil and woe ; 

1 see the hours in long array. 

That 1 must sutler, lingering slow. 

Full many a pang, and many a throe. 
Keen recollection’s direful train, 

Mu^t wring my soul, ere Phoebu'^, low. 
Shall kiss the distant, western main. 


And when my nightly couch I try. 

Sore harassed out with care and grief. 

My toil-worn nerves, and tear-worn eye. 

Keep watchings with the nightly thief. 

Or, if 1 slumber. Fancy, chief 

Reigns haggard wild, in sore affright 
Ev'ii day all bitter brings relief 

From such a horror^breathing night. 

O ! thok bright queen, who, o’er the expanse. 
Now highest reign ’st with boundless sway ! 
Oft has thy silent marking glance 

Observ’d us fondly — wandering stray ! 

The time unheeded, sped away, 

AVhile love's luxurious pulse beat high 
Beneath tby silver gleaming ray. 

To mark the mutual kindling eye. 


Oh! scenes in strong remembrance set. 

Scenes never, never to return 
Scenes, if in stupor i forget, 

* Again 1 feel, again 1 burn ! 

From ev’ry joy and pleasure torn 
Life’s weary rule, I’ll wander thro’ : 

And hopeless, comfortless. I’ll mourn 

A faithless woman’s broken vow. P. 
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Master, 

You must know that when I was a Prisoner of War in Prance, 
there was a long lantern-jawed son of a Mounscer, tliat was al- 
ways coming fore and aft to our berth, and thof Tin not much of 
a sooTHlit?, I could make out well enough that he W'ds a-telling 
the other j-ellow skinned lubbers long yarns about as how all 
the words we used aboard our ships w'cre taken from their out- 
landish lingo. Now you know. Master, that can’t be no how 
seeing as how we speak plain English, and them swabs chatter 
a gibberish that neither sailor nor saint can make out a word on. 
Why the deuce can’t they learn to speak like us ? Howsomde- 
ver, as Tve no prejudice against them, (thougli I hate the French 
as every honest Englishman, that an Englishman, is bound to 
do) I’ll just send you a yarn that the lanky bibber twisted me olf 
one day, that 1 might as he said '"make dem Englis acquaint dat 
all de tongue dey speak is take from de langage Franchaze.’’ I 
can’t make out half of his infernal crinkum crankums but you are 
more book-larned, and perhaps you will lake a spell at it over 
your grog. — J remain your’s 

TH03IAS PIPES. 

Sare, Your nation is tree times oblige to the politesse of my 
contree in much things : bot especially because de Freuch givj^ 
to de English de termes of marine. De English phrases mar- 
itime are absolutely deprive of de common sehse, and do not 
mean nothing : bot in our langage dey are tree times expres- 
sive, superb, raagnihque and very pretty. You shall see. 
Aboard is d bord : afloat is d flot: dat phrase mean nothing in 
your tongue, bot in our’s it will say on de wave. Adrift is e?i 
dh'ivey dat is when a vessel goes from de bank or rivage : but I 
will put de reste in two, tree columns for you. 


EnglUh, 

French, 1 

English. 

French. 

I.nff 

Lof 

Taut 

Tendu 

to 

tout 

Tompion 

'i'ampon 

Avast 

Baste — stop ? 

Bonnet 

Boiiuette 

Cap8t<?m 

Cabestain.head orlop. 

Bowline 

Bouline 

Awning 

from Aline, an eilmeaeure. 

Bowsprit 

Beadpre 

Ballast 

Lest 

To Brace 

Jlraaser 

Batten 

Baton, a staff 

A Brace 

Bras 

Windlass 

Vindas 

Square 

Quarre 

Belay 

Bonia, enough dere ' 

About luff 

Boute lof 

Bend 

Bander, to tie. 

1 Buoy 

Bonea 

IhtiB 

Bittes 

Cabin 

C’abane 

Bulleg 

Poulie ! 

1 Cable 

Cable 
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French, 

English. 

Frenckt 

nfock 

Rloc 

Dap 

Cap 

tli.nnwalo 

Cbenal 

Chains 

Chainea 

Ihinimock 

^ Plamao 

Stttihoard 

Stnbord 

Davit 

* Dev led 

Larboid 

Babord 

Relieve 

Relever 

Log 

Loc 

Doiibe 

Dosser 

’Magazine 

IMagasin 

Unul 

Haler 

Marti me 

Merlin 

J)rr vfl 

Deliver 

Messenger 

Messager 

ICi]«!ipa 

Fnsejwne 

Moor 

Amarre,’"*. 

Fi-ih ihe Anchor 

Hisser Tan ere 

P dm 


Foiituler 

Se fo’ul#»r 

Par 

Paver 

Hawser 

H aii&Mere 

! Pendant 

Pendant 

Full 

Ferler 

, Pennon 

Pennon 

Gill board 

Gabord 

Point 

Pointer 

Grapriell 

Giappin 

J*oop 

Poupe 

Gasket 

(iarcette 

Reel ' rork) 

Ressif 

H'-ist! 

Hisse ! 

(of a sa'il) 

Ris 

JIov 

Hen 

Ratline 

Ralingu# 

Giireon 

Civhne 

Roads 

Rades 

G « v” * 

(lUl 

Ronehanda 

Rabans 

llooni 

Raume 

Hearty ! 

Hard! ! 

Junk 

Jonque 

Sally 

iSaillia 

Keel 

QiiiDe 

To tow 

Toner 

Scantling 

«(' liantillon 

; Monsoon 

M ousson 

Srutile 

et oiitilloa 

1 ravel se 

a travers 

S|)lice 

e}M>ser 

I'runmous 

TouriUons 

Stay 

etai 

Veer 

Virer 


You shall see here, Sare, a resemblance which must leap at 
your nose. I have not time lo write a more long letter, but I am 
.Sare, 

Your tree times oblige Servant, 
Hector^ Casar^Jilexandre^ Tomierre, Viliaiiton De Gf'enouille* 


STANZAS. 


Thy lips I have seen press the lips of the dead 
When the soul of thy first love in darkness had fled, 
And over his bier hung thy dim tearless eye 
Tliat spoke the heart numb in its agony. 

Ah ! waste not in useless repining, thy bloom 
Thy spring-time of life, as a flower on his tomb. 

But waken to joy, as the pure lily blows 
Now budding anew from its darksome repose. 
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MOORE’S LIFE OF BYRON. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. VOL. I. 

T^he first volume of this lon^ and anxiously expected wort has 
at length appeared, and the admirers of Lord Byron and his 
Biograplii*v if they have not raised their expectations of the 
treat that awaited them beyond all rational bounds cannot fail to 
peruse it with intense interest and almost unqualified gratifica- 
tion. In the arrangement of this w'ork Mr. Mc)ore has followed 
the excellent example of Mason in his life of Gray and of Hayley 
in his life of Cowper, and by the frequent introduction of 
Lord Byron’s letters, has rendered the noble Bard, to a certain 
extent, his own Biographer. In point of regularity and com- 
pleteness, though modestly entitled “ Notices of che Life of 
Byron,” Mr. Moore’s work will be greatly superior to any of the 
publications that have yet appeared upon the same subject, though 
ithere arc many very characteristic and well authenticated 
anecdotes and letters, presented to the world by other writers, 
which Mr.. Moore has not deigned to notice, but which might 
certainly have been incoiqiorated with advantage into his own 
pages. Besides availing himself of all the original resources, at his 
command it was surely his duty as a biographer to have made 
some use of the materials of his contemporaries. But be haa 
slurred over points of considerable interest apparently on no 
other account than their want of novelty. Considering his own 
rich materials he could have well afforded to have owed some- 
thing to other authors without any injury to his own credit, or if 
he had any reasonable doubt of the authenticity of their produc- 
tions he should have set the public right by proving their inaccu- 
racy or improbability. As however we have not the whole work 
before us, it is perhaps hardly fair to make these objections, for 
Mr. Moore may possibly in the next volume give us satisfactory 
explanations of his sins of omission, and devote a chapter to the 
defence of Lord Byron’s character from th^ charges of other 
writers. There is in the volume before us a slight and favorable 
allusion toihe Essay on Lord Byron’s character and writings, by 
Sir Kgerton Bridges, and Dallas’s work is also very briefly but 
kindly mentioned. With these exceptions, and a single stroke at 
Leigh Hunt, Mr. Moore has passed over the various writers on 
Lord Byron in total silence. After the bitter satire on Leigh Hunt, 
which Mr. Moore published in the Times’ newspaper, and the dar- 
ing remarks in the preface to the second edition of HunUs Byron 
and his Contemporaries/’ we are certainly somewhat surprized 
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Hiat so little notice has been taken of his work. I wait” says 
LeighHunt for Mr. Moore. Mr. Moore ought to be ashamed of 
himself, when he acted in that underhand manner against his old 
acquaintance and his own cause. He knew what a situation I 
was in ; what a family I had ; what struggles 1 had gone through, 
for the sake of freedom; and how openly I had ever behaved 1o 
himself, both in what I ventured to praise in him, and to dilfer 
with ; and yet all this did not hinder him from practising against 
the “ Liberal” in a way most disingenuous t o wards mrsubd upon 
grounds the most ridiculous in him;’’ and a little further on Mr. 
Hunt plainly intimates to Mr. Moore that he will suppress no 
truth whatsoever (the gentler sex not sutfering) which will save 
him from being crushed. 1 will most assuredly,’" says he, 

'‘ spare neither him, nor his publisher, nor aiu one person or thing, 
short of the exception just noticed.’" The following is Mr. 
Moore’s only mention of Leigh Hunt, which to be sure is suffi- 
ciently severe, though rather less so than might have been 
expected. 

It was at this time that Lord Byron became acquainted (and, I rej^ret to have to 
add, partly throuprh my means) with IMr, Leigh Hunt, the editor ofa well-known week* 
ly jotirnal, the Examiner. This gentleman 1 had myself formed an acquaintance 
with in the year 101 1, and, in common with a large portion of the public, entertain- 
ed a sincere admiration of his talents and courage as a journalist. The interest 1 
took in him personally had been recently much increased by the manly spirit which * 
be had displayed throughout a prosecution instituted against himself and Lis bro- 
n^her, for a libel that bad appeared in their paper on the J’rinoe Regent, and in con- 
sequence of which tljey were both sentenced to imprisonment for two years. It will 
be recollected that there existed among the Whig party, at this period, a strong 
feeling of indignatioQ at the late Uefection from themselves and their principles of 
the illustrious personage who had been so long looked up to as tli^ friend and patron 
of both. Being myself, at the time, w^armly — perhaps, intemperately — under the 
influence of this feeliug, I regarded the fate of Mr. Hunt with more than common 
interest, and, immediately on my arrival in town, paid him a visit in his prison. 
On mentioning the circumatance. soon after, to Lord Byron, and describing my sur- 
prise at the sort of luxurious comforts with which I had found the ** wit in the dun- 
geoa’" surrounded, — his trelhshed flower-garden without, and his books, busts, 
pictures, and piano-forte within, — the noble poet, wiiose political view of the case 
coincided entirely with my own, expressed a strong wish to pay a similar tribute of 
respect to Mf. Hunt, and accordingly, a day or two after, we jiroceeded for that 
purpose to the prison. The inti eduction which then took place was soon followed 
by a request from Mr. Hunt that we would dine with him, and the noble poet hav- 
ing good-naturedly accepted the invitation, the Cold Bath Fields prison had, in the 
month of June, 1813, the honour of receiving Lord Byron, os a guest, within. 
walls. 
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On the morniag; of our first visit to the journulist, I received from Lord Bjrroa 
thft following lines, written, it will be perceived, the night before. 

** May 19th, 1813. 

Oh you, who in all names can tickle the town, 

Anacreon, Tom Little, Tom Moore, or Tom Brown,—. 

For hang me if I know of which you may most brag. 

Your Quarto two-pounds, or your Tw-openny Post Bag j 

» « « » e 

But now to my letter — to yours ’tis an answer — 

To-morrow be with me, as soon as you can, sir. 

All ready and dress’d for proceeding to spunge on 
(According to compart) the wit in the dungeon — 

Pray Phoebus at length our political malice 
"May not get us lodgings within the same palace ? 

I suppose that to-night you ’reengaged with some codgers. 

And for Sotheby’s Blues have deseited Sam Rogers; 

And I, though witli cold 1 have nearly my dearii got, 

Must put on my breeches, and wait on the Ilealhcote. 

But to-morrow, at four, we w'lU both play the Scurrap 
And you’ll be Catullus, the R — t Mamurra. 

•* Bear M. — having got thus far, I am interrupted by • • * • 

10 o'clock. 

Half-past 11. • * * * is gone, I roust dress for Lady Heath- 

cote’s.— Addio." 

Our day in the prison was, if not agreeable, at least novel and odd. I had, fffr" 
Lord Byron’s sake, stipulated with our host beforehand, that tl^e j)arty should be, as 
much as possible, confined to ourselves ; and, as far as regarded dinner, inv wishes 
bad been attended to there being present, besides a member or two of Mr. Hunt’s 
own family, no other stranger, that I can recollect, but Mr. Mitchell, the ingenious 
translator of Aristophanes. Soon after dinner, however, there dropped in some of 
our host’s literary friends, who, being utter strangers to Lord Byron and myself, ra- 
ther disturbed the ease into which we were all settling. Among these, I remember, 
was Mr. John Scott, — the writer, afterwards, of some severe attacks on Lord By- 
ron ; and it is painful to think that, among the persons then assembled round the [met, 
there should have been one so soon to step forth the assailant of his living fame, 
while anot/ic?', leas manful, would reserve the cool venom for his grave. 

We shall not in this place enter into a minute consideration of 
the iTierits of Leigh Hunt’s book, or the propriety of its publica- 
tion, but we may briefly observe that in so far as it is written in 
an irritable spirit, and coloured by the prejudices natural to one 
who owns himself to have been wounded on the most sensitive 
points, the world should be slow to condemn Lord Byron’s cha- 
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racter on such evidence. At the same time there is an air of sin- 
cerity and truth on every j>aj»e, that convinces us lici^rh Hunt 
is in ho instance guilty ot intentional misrepresentation. He 
lias already sutiered too much by his manly adlierem e to truth, 
through evil and through good report, to allow us lor oin^ mo- 
ment to question his sincerity. His bitterest enemies have be- 
come such, only through his bohiuevss, and iiotvvithsliuiding tlie 
innumerable attacks upon his character he lias never yet becoi 
branded with a charge of falsehood. Had he conde.^^Mided to 
he a hypocrite, and concealed luspoiilical and religfous opinions 
his enemies would have been inlinitel^ less numerous and bitter. 
It will not do for a commoner to be tooliuncst. JjordU^ron was 
a politician and religionist of the same stamp, but those who are 
most abusive of Leigh Hunt on these grounds, are with admirable 
consistency, among the most enthusiastic admirers of No/j/e 
Lord' a'* character and writings. But enough of this — let us 
ret urn to the book before us. 

Mr. Moore has presented us with very minute and interesting 
details (>1 Lord By ron’s earliest years. It a])jjears trom these that 
as Wordsworth would say, the Boy was father of the Man.” His 
ttmiper was abrupt and unequal, and his ” sile.it rages,” ills loud 
buists ol])assion, his violent hatred and Ins ardent allectioiis, w ere 
asn markable in his childhood and youth, as in his mat urer years. 
\^dlether this cliaracter was liis natural one or induced by circ^nn-. 
stances connected wdtii his birth and education, is a question not 
easily resolved. It was perhaps partly both. He is said to have 
•occasionally evinced a sweetness and ])lay fulness of disposilioii 
that rendered him much beloved by those about him, and as in his 
riper years, easily manageable by those who understood Jiinr. 

It seems natural to suppose that il’ he had been more judici- 
ously reared and educated his maiiy'^ noble traits would not have 
been mingled with so much that is repulsive. His mother 
was a violent and vulgar woman, who by her own example 
contributed greatly to his errors. The wild «nud mysterious 
character also of liis male ancestors excited in his y outhful mind 
a romantic desire to acquire the same fearlul renown. \A hen he 
went to Newstead he found the name of his grand uncle w as ne- 
ver mentioned but wdth a kind of awe by the neiglibourhood ; 
there was something in this that caught his y outliful imagination, 
and influenced liis future character. Had his predecessor been 
a person of regular habits and benevolent disposition — had he left 
an unsullied and respected name, the young Lord might have 
turned his ambition into a better direction, and have endeavoured 
to win the golden opinions of the world. 

Another circumstance that combined with others to cast a 
shade upon his mind, and embitter the cup of life to his latest 
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years, was the accidental deformity of his foot. Nothin|^ indeed! 
seems to have operated on his temper and feelings to the extent 
of this unfortunate defect, and though it may seem extravagant 
to attribute so great an event to so trivial a cause, not only did 
it occasion a large share of the misantiirophy of his disposition,, 
but it was perhaps indirectly one of the incentives to his court- 
ship of the Muse. He was with this exception, extremely vain 
of his personal appearance, and ambitious of tlie admiration of 
the femalf;^sex. I'he consciousness however, of this defect made 
him shrink from personal observation and turn his attention to 
other means of attracting notice.. It is mentioned on tlie autho- 
rity of a gentleman at Glasgow, that a woman having said to the. 
Nurse of young Byron in his hearing, “ what a pretty boy Byron, 
is ! what a pity he has such a footl^’ the child’s eyes flashed with 
anger and sinking at her with a whip,, which he held in his 
hand, he impatiently exclaimed, Dinna s^^eak of it !” He never 
alluded to it himselt without a deep senseof mortification, and he 
had mentioned in his memoir the teehng of horror and humiliati- 
on that came over him when his brutal mother in one of her tits 
of passion” called him “"a lame brat'* As all that he felt strong— 
ly? says Moore, was in some shape or other reproduced in liis poe- 
try, it was not likely that such an expression as this siiould fail of 
being recorded. Accordingly we find in the opening of the 
Drama of ‘‘The Deformed Transformed,’^ the followiiigjpassage. 

Bertha, — Out, hunchback ! 

Arnold,—! was born so mother t 

It may be questioned, continues Moore, whether that whole 
Drama was not indebted for its origin to this single recollection. 

Look there !" said he, one day showing his foot to a friend 
— “ it is to my mother’s false delicacy that I owe that deformity, 
and yet as long as 1 can remember she has not ceased to taunt 
and reproach me with it. Even a few days before we parted for 
the last time, on my leaving England, in one ot her fits oi passion 
she uttered an imprecation upon me, praying that 1 might 
become as ill-formed in mind as 1 am in body.” His look and man- 
ner in relating this frightful circumstance can only be conceived 
says his Biographer, by those who have seen him in a similar 
state of excitement. 

Medwin has stated that on his first introduction to Lord By- 
ron “ he had expected to discover a' club, perhaps a cloven 
foot ; but that it was ciiificult to distinguish one from the other 
either in size or forin.^’ This is obviously untrue, or Lord By- 
ron would never have been subject to tlie painful insults and 
morbid sensitiveness on this score, that so much embittered his 
4Sxistence. Leigh Hunt calls it a shrunken foot, a little twist* 
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ed** and Moore describes it in a similar way, as afoot twisted 
out of its natural jposltion.^^ 

Perhaps no observation on the subject of his deformity ever 
aflected him so deeply as that of Miss Chaworth, one of his early 
loves, who said to her maid servant, who was perhaps quizzing 
her on the subject of Byron’s attachment, Do you think I could 
care any thing for that lame boy ?” This speech as he himself 
described it, was like a shot through his heart. This unfortu- 
nate circumstance haunted him like a curse. His friend Mr. Becher 
one day endeavouring to clieer his spirits, represented to him his 
various advantages of fame and fortune, and the glory of possess- 
ing a mind which placed him above the rest of niankind, Ah, 
rny dear friend, said Byron mournfully — if this (laying his hand 
on his forehead) places me above the rest of mankind, that 
(pointing to his foot) places me far, far below them.” The book 
before us is lull of similar anecdotes on this melancholy subject 
but we have given quite enough to show to what an extent this 
trifling deformity influenced his thoughts and feelings. Byron, 
w as not a solitary instance of a lame poet. Scott has the same 
misfortune, aiul so had Shakespeare ; and to go further back, so 
we believe had Tyrtaeus, the Greek Elegiac poet, though some 
think the satirical allusions to his lameness were meant only for 
his verse. Others could be added to the list of lame poets, if we 
had time to ransack our memory. The happiness and tempef of* 
Scott are but little aflected by a circumstance that operated so 
fearfully on the morbid temperament of Byron. We may rea- 
sonably conclude that had the noble bard been blessed with more 
tender and jud/cious guides in early life, even he would have 
been comparitively indilfereiit to what owing to the cruel taunts 
of his mother became such a source of misery. 

One of the most interesting and novel portions of this volume, 
is the account of Lord Byron’s school days, from which it ap- 
appears that like Swift, Goldsmith, Churchill and many other 
eminent writers he was not a shining or industrious student. The 
first school that he went to was at Aberdeen, where his mother, re- 
duced by the extravagance of her unprincipled husband who had 
lately died, was living upon the miserable pittance of 135 h a 
year. He was then hardly five years old and remained there 
about a twelve month. Tlie terms of this school were only 6 shil- 
lings a quarter learned here,” says Byron in his J ournd “ little 
except to repeat by rote the first lesson of monosyllables God 
made man’ — let us love him &c.”) by hearing it often repeated 
without acquiring a letter. Whenever proof was made of my pro- 
gress at home, I repeated the words with the' utmost fluency ; 
but on turning over a new leaf I continued to repeat them, so 
that the narrow boundaries of my firet year’s accomplishments 
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were detected, my ears boxed (which they did not deserve, seeing 
it was by ear only that I had acquired my letters,) and my intel- 
lects consigned to a new preceptor.” He was next sent to a 
school kept by a clever little clergyman’’ of the name of Ross, 
under whom he rapidly improved. After him he had a very seri- 
, ous, saturnine but kind young man named Paterson for a tutor. 
With this gentleman ‘^says he,’’ f continued till I went to a 

Grammar School/’ {Scotic^ Schule ; Aberdonice, Squeel.) 
wliere HSir^tuled all the classes to the fourth, when I was re- 
called to England (where I had been hatched) by the demise of 
my uncle. I acquired this hand writing, which I can hardly 
read myself, under the fair copies of Mr. Duncan of the same 
city.” Several of his class fellows of the Grammar School have 
described him as a warmhearted and high spirited boy, always 

more ready to give than to take a blow. He was also the 
willing defender of any of his school fellows who were treated 
tyranically by stronger boys. 

In his eleventh year Lord Byron left Scotland wdth his mother 
and nurse to take possession of the ancient seat of his ancestors. 
When tijey arrived at the Newsfead Toll-bar within sight of the 
woods of the Abbey Mrs.By run affecting to be ignorant of the place, 
asked the woman of the toll-house — to whom that seat belonged ? 
She was told that tlie owner of it. Lord Byroii had been some 
months dead. And who is the next heir/’ enquired the proud 
and happy mother, “ They say” answered the old woman it is 
a little boy who lives at Aberdeen” — And this is he, God bless 
him !” exclaimed the nurse, no longer able to contain henself, amr* 
turning to kiss with delight the young Lord who was seated ou 
her lap. 

Mrs. Byron now placed her son under the care of a person at 
Nottingham who appears to have been a mere empirical preten- 
der, with the hope that his lameness might be removed. Tliis man 
(whose name was Lavender) and w ho professed to have performed 
cures in similar cases gave his patient abundance of pain but 
no benefit. Byron received lessons in latin at this time froiii a 
Mr. Roger, who was very kind and attentive to him. His 
mother at length perceiving her folly, took the boy from La- 
vender and sent him to Dulwich where he was placed at the 
school of the late Dr. Glennie. Many fruitless attempts were 
here made by eminent prolessional persons to remedy his lame- 
ness, but they only served to increase its soreness without affect- 
ing any change in its form. 

It was during one of his vacations at this school ^lat a boyish 
love for his young cousin Miss Parker, took possession of his 
fancy and first inspired his Muse. ‘‘ My first dash into poetry 
(says he) was as early as 1800. It was the ebullition of a 
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Bjon for my cousin Margaret Parker, one of the most beautiful 
of evanescent beings — I have long forgotten the verses but it would 
be difficult to forget her — her dark eyes — her long eyelashes — 
her completely Greek cast of face and figure ! I was then about 
twelve, she ratlier older, perhaps a year. She died about a year 
or two afterwards in consequence of a fall, which injured her 
spine and induced consumption.” 

Young Byron not been more than two years at Dulwich when 
his mother removed him to Harrow, where he was for sometime 
“ a most unpopular boy.” He rose at length however, lobe a lea- 
der in all the sports, schemes and mischief of the school. 

He acquired a great mass of general information, though he 
was capable of few continuous drudgeries,” and his qualities 
he says, were more martial and oratorical than poetical. Dr. 
Drury expected he would have turned out an orator from his 
copiousness of declamation and the variety and energy of his 
action. 

“ Tlie general character,” says Moore, “ which he bore among 
the masters at Harrow, was that of an idle boy who would never 
learn any thing, and far as regarded his task, in school, this 
reputation was by his own avowal, not ill-founded.” It is im- 

f mssible,” continues Moore, to look through the books which 
le had then in use, and which are scribbled over with clumsily in- 
terlined translations, without being struck with the narrow extent 
of his classical attainments. But notwithstanding his backward- 
ness in the mere verbal scholarship on which so large and preci- 
ous a portion of life is wasted, in all that general and miscella- 
Vieous knowledge, which is alone useful in the world, he was 
making rapid ’and even wonderful progress. With a mind too 
inquisitive and excursive to be imprisoned within statutable 
limits, he flew to subjects that interested his already manly 
tastes, and with a zest which it is in vain to expect that the 
mere pedantries of school could inspire !*’ “ It is deplorable,’’ 
say s Cowley, “ to consider the loss which children make of 
their lime at most schools, employing or rather casting away, six 
or seven years in the learning of wor is only, and that very im- 
perfectly.” And according to the admirable Locke, a Chinese, 
who took notice of our modes of instruction would be apt to imagine 
that all our young gentlemen were designed to be teachers and 
professors of the dead languages of foreign countries, and not 
men of bu^siness in their own. 

On looking back at what we have written, we find we must pro- 
ceed less regularly with Lord Byron’s History, or we shall never 
bring this ai*ticle within any reasonable limits. Tlie Calcutta 
newspapers too have got hold of the book and forestalled us 
greatly by theii* copiQU3 extracts. For these reasons our remarks 
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shall be somewhat briefer than we intended, and we shall now pro- 
ceed at once to make a few selections from the book with- 
out any regard to the order in which they may appear. It is not 
generally known that before the publication of Jiis “ Hours of Idle- 
ness,*» Lord Byron had jorm W at the request of his friends,” a 
small collection of his poems, and it was the favor this met with 
in his own private circle that encouraged him to venture on a more 
extensive sphere. His ‘‘Hours of Idleness,"' was noticed on its 
first appearance with considerable praise in two or three obscure 
periodicals.' Their insignificance however was not then apparent 
to his Lordship, who seems like all young authors to have been de- 
lighted with admiration from any quarter. The tollowing is an 
extract from one of his letters written at tliis period — 

TO MISS 


August 1807. 

•• London begitis to disgorge its contents — town is empty— consequently I can 
scribble at leisure, as occupations are less uumoroiis. In a fortniglit I shall depart 
to fulfil a country engageinruit ; but expect 52 epistles from you previous to that pe- 
riod. Ridge does not proceed rapidly iu Notts — very possible. In town tbiuga 
wear a more promising aspect, and a man whose works are praised by rntetrerg, ad- 
nired by duchmes, and sold by every bookseller of the metropolis, does not dedicate 
much consideratioii to rustic readers, I Lave now a review before me, entitled ' Li- 
terary Recreations,” where my hardship is applauded far beyond my deserts. I 
know nothing of the critic, but think him a very discerning gentleman, and myself 9 
devilish clever fellow. His critique pleases me particularly, because it is of great 
length, and a proper quantum of censure is administered, just to give an agreeabli^ . 
veltsh to the praise. You know I hate insipid, unqualified, commoU'place compli- 
ment. If you would wish to see it, order the l3th Number of * Literary Recrea- 
tions’ for the last month. I assure you 1 have not the most distant idea of the wri- 
ter of the article— it is printed in a periodical publication — and though I have written 
a paper (a review of Wordsworth,) which appears in the same work, I am ignorant 
of every other person concerned in it — even the editor, whose name 1 have not heard. 
My cousin. Lord Alexander Gordon, who resided in the same hotel, told me hia 
mother, her Grace of Gordon, requested he would introduce my Poetical Lordship to. 
laer Highness, as she had bought my volume, admired it exceedingly in common with 
the rest of the fashionable world, and wished to claim her relationship with the au- 
thor. I vras unluckily engaged on an excursion for some days afterwards, and as 
the duchess was on the eve of departing for Scotland, 1 have postponed my intro- 
duction till the winter, when I shall favour the lady, wAow taste not 
with my most sublime and edifying conversation. She is now in the Highlands, 
and Alexander took his departure a few days ago, for the same blessed seat of * dark 
railing winds,* 

Crosby, my London publisher, has disposed of his second importation, and has 
««nt to Ridge for « t/drd— at least so be says* la every bookseller’s window 1 sae 
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mj own name and $ay nothings but enjoy my fame in secret. My last reriewer kind- 
ly requests me to alter my determination of writing no more, and ' a Friend to tho 
Cause of Literature’ begs I will gratify the public with some new work * at no very 
distant period.' Who would not be a bard t — that is to say, if all critics would bo 
SO polite. However, the others will pay me off, I doubt not, for this gentle encou- 
ragement,^ If so, have at 'em ! By the by, 1 have written at my intervals of lei- 
sure, after 2 in the morning, 380 Hues in blank verse, of Bosworth Field. I have 
luckily got Hutton's account. 1 shall extend the Poem? to B or 10 books, and shall 
have finished it in a year. Whether it will he published or not in’Ast depend on cir- 
cumstances, So much for egotism ! My laurels have turned my brain, but the cooling 
acids of forthcoming criticisms i\’ill probably restore me to modesty/^ 

Notwitlistandiii<> this boyish exultation, his Lordship seems to 
have had a shrewd suspicion that a castigation was awaiting 
him, and to have been half prepared for the Cutting irony of tho 
Edinburgh Review. It is a curious fcvct, and now made known 
we believe for the first time that t he poem of the English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, was written before the appearance of tlm 
critique, and that its title and the attack o)i the Reviewers, were 
an after-thought. It originally consisted of 380 lines, and was in- 
creased to its present length by the introduction of the satire oik 
Jetfrey and others. In the course of a mouth or two after the 
publication of his juvenile work, some friend informed him that 
lie had seen the jiroofs of a severe criticism upon it in the forthn 
coming Edinburgh Review. On the receipt of this information 
he wrote in the following style to his friend Mr. Becher. 

TO Mil, BECIIKR. 

• HoranFs Hotel, Feb. 26, 1808,. 

** My Dear Becher, 

* ♦ ♦ * * Now for Apollo. 1 am happy that you still retain your 

predilection, and that the public allow me aome share of pi*aise. I am of so much 
importance that a most violent attack is preparing for me in the next number of tbd 
Edinburgh lleview. This I had from the authority of a friend who has seen th» 
proof and manuscript of the critique. You know the system of the Edinburgh gen- 
tlemen is universal attack. They praise none ; and neither the public nor the au- 
thor expects praise from them. It is, however, something to be noticed, as they 
profess to pass judgment only on works requiring the public attention. You will 
Bee this, when it comes out j.— it is, I understand, of the most unmerciful descrip- 
tion , but I am aware of it, and hope you will not be hurt by its severity. 

Tell Mrb. Byron not to be out of humour with them, and to prepare her mind 
for the greatest hostility on their part. It will do no injury whatever, and 1 trust 
her mind will not be ruffled. They defeat their object by indiscriminate abuse, aud 
they never praise except the partizans of Lord Holland aud Co. It is nothing to b» 
abused when Southey, Mgsre, Lauderdale, Stiaugfgrdi aud l^ayne Kuight, share th» 
•ame fate, 
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Soon after this letter/^ says Moore, appeared the dreaded 
article, — an article which if not witty in itself was the cause of wit 
in others. Seldom indeed has it fallen to the lot of the justest cri- 
ticism to attain celebrity such as injustice has procured for this, 
nor while the short but glorious race of Byron’s genius is remem- 
bered, can the critic whoever he may be, that so unintentionally 
administered to its start, be forgotten.*’ Mr. Moore does not 
attempt to say who this critic was, nor does he make tlie most dis- 
tent allusion Jlo the general opinion that it was his friend JefiVey. 
Jeffrey however, we believe, has denied the authorship of this no- 
torious production, which has thrown a degree of ridicule and 
disgrace on periodical criticism. The effect it produced upon 
the Poet is thus noticed — 

We have seen with what feverish anxiety he awaited the verdicts of all the minor 
Reviews, and, from bis sensibility to the praise of the meanest of these censors, may 
guess how painfully he must have writhed under the sneers of the highest. A friend, 
who found him in the first moment of excitement after reading tlie article, inquired 
anxiously, whether he had just received a challenge Wnot knowing how else to 
•ccount for the fierce defiance of bis look. It would, indeed, be difficult for sculptor or 
painter to imagine e subject of more fearful beauty, than the fine countenance of the 
young poet must have exhibited in the collected energy of that crisis. 11 is pride 
bad boen wounded to the quick, and his ambition bumbled but this feeling of hu* 
yniliation lasted but for a moment. The very reaction of bis spirit against aggres* 
•ion roused him to a full consciousness of his own powers ; and the pain and the 
■hame of the injury were forgotten in the proud certainty of revenge.’* 

" 'Tis a quality” says Hume “ very observable in human nature, 
that any opposition which does not entirely discourage and inti- 
midate us hSs. rather a contrary effect, and inspires us with a 
more than ordinary grandeur and magnanimity. In collecting our 
force to overcome the opposition, we invigorate the soul, and 
give it an elevation with which otherwise it would never have 
been acquainted.” 

It is not generally known, that Lord Byron at one time 
formed a resolution to come out to this country, Mr. Moore 
fakes no notice of this circumstance, and we have no means of 
knowing, why his lordship gave up the idea. It was probably 
one of his sudden freaks, which were forgotten again as soon as 
thought of. 

TO Mils. BYRON. 

,, -r, „ " New. lead Abbey, November 2d, 1808. 

" Dear Motree, 

•' If you please, we will forget tbs things you mention. I have no desire to r«. 
member them. When my rooms are finiehed, I shall be happy to eee you ; es I tell 
but the truth, you will not snspeet me of evasion. I am furnishing the house more 
a! you thui »y«elf, wd 1 .hall establish you ia it before 1 seil for Indie, which I, 
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8xp«ct to do in March, if nothing particulailj obstructiro occurs. I &m now fitting 
op the gre§n drawing-room ; the red for a bed-room, and the rooms over as sleeping- 
rooms. They wdll be soon completed at least, I hope so. 

** I wish you would inquire of Major Watson (who is an old Indian) what things 
will be necessary for my voyage. I have already procured a friend to write t# 
the Arabic Professor at Cambridge for some information I am anxious to procure. 

1 can easily get letters from government to the ambassadors, consuls, &c., and also 
to the governors at Calcutta and Madras. I shall place my property and will in the 
hands of trustees till my return, and I mean to appoint you one. Prom H * * 1 
have heard nothing— >wben I do, you shall have the particulars. 

“ After all, you must own my project is not a bad one. If I do not travel now, I 
never shall, and all men should one day or other. 1 have at present no connexions 
to keep me at home *, no wife, or unprovided sisters, brothers, See. I shall take care 
of yon, and when I return I may possibly become a politician. A few years’ know- 
ledge of other countries than our own will not incapacitate me for that part. If we 
see no nation but our own, we do not give mankind a fair chance — it is from experi- 
ence, not books, we ought to judge of them. There is nothing like inspection, and 
trusting to our own senses. Yours, 

The success of tfie satire on the “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers” elated him greatly, but as our readers are aware, 
he lived to repent its virulence, and was on terms of intimacy 
and friendship in his later years with many of those whom he 
had once ridiculed. The next work of any length that he wasengag- ^ 
ed on was the Hints from Horace,” a poem, of such tameness and ’ 
mediocrity, that his most indulgent friends could see nothing in 
it that was even tolerable. The most extraordinary circum- 
stance connected with thi.s poem is the eagerness with which he 
desired its publication in preference to the first part of# Childe Ha- 
rold” which he had nearly finished about the same time. Dallas 
has the merit, however, ol’ liaving prevailed upon him to publish 
the “ Pilgrimage” instead of the “ Hints which with the excep- 
tion of a few fragments have not yet seen the light. The publi- 
cation of the former decided the fate of Lord Bs ron as a poet. 
It was hailed from all quarters with unqualified enthusiasm. 
If he had published the ‘‘Hints’' first, it is difiicult to say what 
might have been the effect upon his future career ; the poem 
would have been censured by the critics and neglected by 
the public, while those who had dwelt still more upon the promise 
than the execution of his “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” 
might have regarded it as merely one ofthose flattering bursts of 
early talent, which are often succeeded by a life of mediocrity. 
After the publication of “ Childe Harold,” his successive poems 
were sent into the world with astonishing rapidity, and corres- 
pondent success. But though he produced his poems in so short a 
time it is not to be inferred that they were altogether unlaboui*ed. 
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formed no exception,’’ says Moore, ^^to that law which im** 
poses labour as the price of perfection.” To show this we shall 
give the following lines from the Giaour as they first appeared, 
with the poet’s after-touches — 

IsL 2nd. 

Fair clime ! where ceaseless summer smiles Fair clhne ! where every season smileB 
Benignant o’er those blessed isles. Benignant o’er those blessed isles, 

‘Which, seen from far rdonna's height, Which, seen from far Colonna’s height, 
Make gUd the heart that hails the sight. Make glad the heart that hails the sight. 
And gne to loneliness delight. And ie?td to loneliness delight. 

There shine the bright abonesye seek. There, mildly dimpling, Ocean's cheek 

JAke dimples upon Ocean's cheek , — Ilejiects the tints of many a peak 

Sosiniliug round the waters lave Caught hy the laughing tides that lav$t 

These Kdens of the eastern ware: These Edens of the eastern wave : 

Or if, at times, the transient breeze And if at times a transient breeze 

Break the smooth crystal of the seas, Break the blue crystal of tlie seas. 

Or brush one blossom from the trees, Ur sweep one blossom from the trees. 

How giateful is the gentle air How uelcome is each gentle air 

That wakes and wafts the fragrance there. That wakes and wafts the odours there !’• 

The address at the opening of Drury Lane Theatre, after its 
destruction by fire was written with extraordinary care, and 
whole lines and tlioughts repeatedly altered, with the most anxi- 
' ous assiduity, as may be seen by tlie following extracts from his 
letters : — 

September Z6lh, 1812. 

** You will think there is no end to my villanous emendations. The fifth and 
fbtth lines I think to alter thus : 

' Ye wlio beheld — oh sight admired and mourn’d, 

W’hose radiance mock’d the ruin it adorn’d ; 

because * night’ is repeated the next line but one ; and, as it now stands, the con* 
elusion of the paragraph, * worthy him (Shakspeare) and yon,* appears to apply the 
* you* to those only who were out of bed and in Cov'ent-garden market on the night 
of confiagration, instead of the audience or the discerning public at large, all of whom 
are intended to be comprised in that coinprehensive and, I hope, comprehensible 
pronoun. 

By the by, one of my corrections in the fair copy sent yesterday has dived into 
the bathos some sixty fathom^ 

•* When Garrick died, and Brinsley ceased to write* 

Ceasing to live is a much more serious concern, and ought not to be first ; therefore 
X will let the old couplet stand, with its half rhymes * sought’ and * wrote*.’ Se* 

e " Such are the names that here your jdaudits sought, 

When Garrick acted, and when Brinsley wrote,” 
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cltid thoughts in every thing are best, but, in rhyme, third and fourth don't come 
amiss. I am very anxious on this business, and I do hope that the very trouble I 
occasion you will plead its own excuse, and that it will tend to show my endea« 
vour to make the most of the time allotted. I wish I had known it months ago, fox 
ia that case I had not left one line standing on another. I always scrawl in this 
firav, and smooth as much as I can, but never sufficiently ; and latterly, 1 can weave 
a nine-line stanza faster than a couplet, for which measure I have not the cunning. 
When 1 began * Cbilde Harold,’ 1 had never tried Spenser’s measure, and now X 
cannot scribble in any other.” 

** September TJ'thf 181S« 

** I have just received your very kind letter, and hope you have met with a second 
copy corrected and addressed to Holland house, with some omissions and this new 
couplet, 

** As glared each rising flashf, and ghastly shone 
The skies with lightnings awful as their own.” 

September S?ih, 1812. 

<< I believe this is the third scrawl since yesterday^all about epithets, 1 think 
the epithet* inteUectual’ won’t convey the meaning I intend ; and, though I hate 
compoiinds, for the present 1 will try (col* permesso) the word * genim^gijied pa* 
tnarclis of our hno^* instead. Johnson has ‘ many'coloured life,’ a compound«»but 
they are always best avoided.” 

** September S8tk, 1812# 

Will this do better I the metaphor is more complete. 

C lava of the 7 

Till slowly ebb’d the J spent volcanic 5 wave. 

And blackening ashes mark’d the Muse’s grave. 

If not, we will say * burning’ wave, and instead of * burning clime,’ in the line somt 
couplets back, have * flowing.’ 

Will this dot 

C the burning 7 

“ Till ebb’d tbe lava of J that molten 5 wave§, 
with * glowing dome,’ in case you prefer ‘burning’ added to this 'wave’ metaphorical# 
The word ‘ fiery pillar’ was suggested by the ‘ pillar of fire’ in the book of Exodus* 
which went before tbe Israelites through the Red Sea. I once thought of saying 
‘ like Israel's pillar,’ and making it a simile, but 1 did not know, — tbe great tempts* 
tion was leaving the epithet * fiery’ for the supplementary wave.” 

At present, the couplet stands thus : 

“ Dear are tbe days that made our annals bright. 

Ere Garrick fled, or Brinsley ceased to write.” 

* At present, “ As glared the volumed blaze.” 

t This, as finally altered, is 

“ Immortal names, emblazon’d on our line.” 

t 'Ihe foim oi this couplet, as printed, is as follows : — 

“ Till blackening ashes and the lonely wall 
Usurp’d the Muse’s realm, and mark’d her fall.” 
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As it is interesting to know the opinions held by such a man aa 
Byron on his celebrated contemporaries we have collected toge- 
ther the following paragraphs from his Journals and letters : — 

SIIKRIDAN. 

Iq society I hare met Sheridan frequently : he was superb ! He had a sort of 
liking for me, and never attacked me, at least to my face, and be did every body else 
-»higb names, and wits, and orators, some of them poets also. I have seen him cnt 
up Whitbread, quis Madame de Stael, annihilate Colman, and do little less by some 
others (whose names, as friends, I set not down ) of good fame and ability. 

In 181a, 1 had occasion to visit my lawyer in Chancery-lane : be was with 
Sheridan. After mutual greetings, £cc., Sheridan retired first. Before recurring to 
my own business, I could not help inquiring t/iat of Sheridan. 'Ob,' replied the 
attorney, ‘ the usual thing ! to stave off an action from his wine-merchant, my cli« 
ent.*— * Well,* said I, * and what do you mean to do V — ' Nothing at all for the pre- 
sent,' said he : * would you have us proceed against old Sherry ? what would be the 
use of it!' and here he began laughing, and going over Sheridan's good gifts of con« 
varsation. 

*' Now, from personal experience, I can vouch that my attorney is by no means 
the tenderest of men, or particularly accessible to any kind of impression out of the 
statute or record ; and yet Sheridan, in half an hour, had found the wny to soften 
and seduce him in such a manner, that 1 almost think he would have thrown his 
client (an honest man, with all the law, and some justice, on his side) out of the 
window, had he come in at the moment.*’ 

''' Such was Sheridan ! he could soften an attorney ! There has been nothing like 
it since the days of Orpheus.** 


Lord Holland told me a curious piece of sentimentality in Sheridan. Tbs 
other night we were all delivering our respective and various opinions on him and 
other hommes marquans, and mine was this. * Whatever Sheridan has done or chos« 
en to do has been, par eicellence, always the best of its kind. He has written the bnt 
comedy (School for Scandal), the best drama (in my mind, far before that St. Giles’s 
lampoon, the Beggar's Opera), the best farce (the Critic — it is only too good for s 
farce), and the best Address (Monologue on Garrick), and, to crown all, delivered 
the very best Oration (the famous Begum Speech) ever conceived or beard in this 
country.* Somebody told S* this the next day, and on bearing it, he burst into 
tears ! 

*' Poor Brinsley ! if they were tears of pleasure,! would rather have said these 
few, hut most sincere, words than have written the Iliad or made his own celebrated 
Philippic. Nay, bis own comedy never gratified me more than to bear that he bad 
derived a moment's gratification from any praise of mine, humble as it must appear 
to * my elders and my betters.* ** 

BURNS. 

Allen (Lord Holland’s Allen— the best informed and one of the ablest men I 
know— a perfect MagUabeochi-a deroorer, a IXelluo of boo^ and an obserror of 
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men) has lent me a quantity of Burna’a unpubliabed, and never- to-be-publiahed 
Letters. They are full of oaths and obscene songs. What an antithetical mind 1 — 
tenderness, roughness — delicacy, coarseness — sentiment, sensuality-^soaring and 
grovelling, dirt and deity — all mixed up in that one compound of inspired clay I** 

CURRAK. 

Lhave met Curran at Holland-house — he beats every body ; — bis imagination is- 
beyond human, and bis humour (it is difficult to define what is wit) perfect. Then 
he has fifty faces, and twice as many voices, when he mimics I never met his equal. 
Now, were 1 a woman, and eke a virgin, that is the man 1 should mak(f my Seaman* 
der. He is quite fascinating. Remember, X have met him but once ; and you, who 
have known him long, may probably deduct from my panegyric. 1 almost fear to 
meet him again, lest the impression should be lowered. He talked a great deal 
about you— a theme never tiresome to me, nor any body else that I know. What a 
variety of expression he conjures into that naturally not very fine countenance of his* 
He absolutely changes it entirely. I have done—for I can’t describe him, and you. 
know him.” 

" I was much struck with the simplicity of Grattan’s manners in private life r 
they were odd, but they were natural. Curran used to take him off, bowing to tha 
very ground, and ' thanking God that be had no peculiarities of gesture or appear* 
anoe,’ in a way irresistibly ludicrous and * * used to call him a Sentimental bar* 

lequin.' ” 

Curran ^ Curran ’s the man who struck me most. Such imagination! there, 
never was an}' thing like it that ever I saw or heard of. His published life— his 
published speeches, give you 7io idea of the man— none at all. He was a machine 
of imagination, as some one said that Piron was an epigrammatic machine. 

** I did not see a^reat deal of Curran — only in 1813 ; but I met him at home 
(for he used to call on me), and in society, at Mackintosh’s, Holland House, &c. fire, 
and he was wonderful even to me who had seen many lemarkable men of the time.” 

MADAME D£ STAEL. 

“ Madame de Stael’s personal appearance was not bad j her legs tolerable ; her arms 
good. Altogether, I can conceive her having been a desirable woman, allowing a Ut* 
tie imagination for her soul, and so forth. She would have made a great man.’' 

*' More notes from Mad. de * unanswered— and so they shall remain. I ad- 
mire her abilities, but really her society is overwhelming — an avalanche that buries 
one in glittering aonsense — all snow and sophistry.” 

« I do not love Madame de Sta'el, but, depend upon it, she beats all your natives 
hollow as an authoress, in my opinion ; and I would not say this if 1 could help it.*^ 

WORDSWORTH, 

** There must be many * fine things’ in Wordsworth ; hut I should think it difficult 
to make six quartos (the amount of the whole) all fine, pai ticularly the pedlar’s por* 
tion of the poem ; but there can be no doubt of bis powers to do almost any thing.’* 
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MACKINTOSH. 

Sunday, a Teiy bandsome note from Mackintosb, who is a rare instance of tbo 
onion of very tranacendent talent and jpreat good-nature.’’ 

KEAN. 

Just returned from seeing Kean in Richard. By Jove, be is a soul ! Life- 
nature — truth — without exaggeration or diminution. Kemble’s Hamlet is perfect;— 
but Hamlet is not Nature. Richard is a man ; and Kean is Richard.” 

** George Ellis and Murray hare been talking something about Scott and me» 
George pro Scoto,— .and rery right too. If they want to depose him, 1 only wish 
they would not set me up as a competitor. Eren if I had my choice, I would ra- 
ther be the Earl of Warwick than all the kingt he erer made ! Jeffrey and Gifford I 
take to be the monarch -makers in poetry and prose. The British Critic, in their 
Kokeby Reriew, hare presupposed a comparison, which I am sure my friends 
nerer thought of, and W. Scott’s subjects are injudicious in descending to. I 
like the man — and admire bis works to what Mr. Braham calls Entu^tymusy. All 
such stuff can only vex him, and do me no good. Many hate bis politics— (I hate 
all politics) ; and, here, a man’s politics are like the Greek soul — an be- 

■ides God knows what other soul ; but ibeir estimate of the two generally go to- 
gether.” 

** I bare not answered W. Scott’s last letter,— but I will. T regret to Lear from 
Others that he has lately been unfortunate in pecuniary involrements. He is un- 
doubtedly the Monarch of Parnassus, and the most English of bards.” 

ROCEBS. 

** Rogers is silent, —and, it is said, severe. When he doesrtalk, he talks well ; 
and, on all subjects of taste, his delicacy of expression is pure as his poetry. If 
you enter bis bouse —bis drawing room — his library — you of yourself say, this is 
-not the dwelling of a common mind. There is not a gem, a coin, a book thrown 
aside on bis chimney-piece, his sofa, bis table, that does not bespeuk an almost 
fastidious elegance in the possessor. But this very delicacy must be the misery 
of his existence. Oh the jarrings his disposition must have encountered through 
life!” 


Redde the Ed. Review of Rogers. He is ranked highly, -.but where he should 
be. There is a summary view of us all^Afccrc and me among the rest ; and both ('the 
,/irst justly) praised— though, by implication (justly again) placed beneath our me- 
aaorable friend. Mackintosh is the writer, and also of the critique on the Stael. 
Hie grand essay on Burke, I hear, is for the next number.” 

** Ihave been reading Memory again, the other day, and Hope together, and re- 
tain all my preference of the former. His elegance is really wonderfuL..tbere U 
no such thing as a vulgar line in hie book,” e e « e « • 
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SOUTHEY. 

** Soutbey, I bare not seen much of. His appearance is Eyic ; and be is tbe only 
existing entire man of letters. All tbe others have some pursuit annexed to their 
authorship. His manners ere mild, but not those of a man of the world, and his 
talents of the first order. His prose is perfect. Of his poetry there are Yarious 
opinions : there is, perhaps, too much of it for the present generation ;~po8terity 
will probably select. He has passages equal to any thing. At present, he has a 
party, but no public — except for his prose writings. The life of Nelson is beauti« 
fuK'* 

MOORS. 

M * *6 has a peculiarity of talent, or rather talents, — poetry, music, voice, 
all his own ; and an expression in each, which never was, nor will be, possesse 
by another. But he is capable of still higher flights in poetry . By the by, what 
humour, w'hat — every thing in the ‘Post-Bag !* There is nothing M* *e may not do, 
if he will but seriously set about it. In society, he is gentlemanly, gentle, and al- 
together more pleasing than aUy individual with whom 1 am acquainted. For his 
honour, principle, and independence, his conduct to ♦ • • ♦ speaks ' trumpet- 

tongued.’ He has but one fault — aud that one I daily regret, he is not here/* 

LEIGH HUNT. 

Weinesiay, Dec, ist, 1813. 

To-dny responded to La Baronne de Stael Holstein, and sent to Leigh Hunt 
(an acquisition to my acquaintance^through Moore — of last summer) acopy of the 
two Turkish Tales. Hunt is an extraordinary character, and not exactly of the pre-w 
sent age. lie reminds me more of the Pym and Hampden times — much talent, 
great independence of spirit, and an austere, yet not repulsive, aspect. If he goes 
on q.alU ab incepto, 1 know few men who will deserve more praise or obtain it. I 
must go and see hi^ again ;^the rapid succession of adventure since last summer, 
added to some serious uneasiness and business, have interrupted our acquaintance ; 
but he is a man worth know ing ; aud though, for his own sake, 1 wish him out of pri- 
son, I like to study character in such situations. He has been unshaken, and will 
continue so. 1 don't think him deeply versed in life ;~.he is the bigot of virtue 
(not religion), and enamoured of the beauty of that ‘ empty name,’ as the last breath 
of Brutus pronounced, and every day proves it. He is, perhaps, a little opiaia- 
ted, as all men who are the centre of circles, wide or narrow — the Sir Oracles, in 
whose name two or three are gathered together — must be, and as even Johnson 
was \ but, withal, a valuable man, and less vain than success aud even the consci* 
ousness of preferring ' the right to the expedient’ might excuse.” 

JEFFREY. ^ 

* 

** Kedde the Edinburgh 44. just come out. In the beginning of the article on 
* Edgeworth’s Patronage,’ 1 have gotten a high compliment, I perceive. Whether 
this is creditable to me, 1 know not ; but it does honour to the editor, becauge he 
«nce abused me. Many. a man will retract praise ; none but a high-spirited mind 
will revoke its censure, or can praise tbe man it has once attacked. 1 hare often 
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lince in 3 r retarn to England, heard Jeffrey most highly commended by those who 
-know him for things independent of his talents# I admire him for this — not because 
.he hsApraised me (1 have been so praised elsewhere and abused, alternately, fhat 
mere habit has rendered me as indifferent to both as a man at twenty-six can be to 
any thing), but because he is, perhaps, the only man who, under the relations in 
which he and I stand, or stood, with regard to each other, would have had the libe- 
rality to act thus ; none but a great soul dared hazard it. The height on which he 
•tands has not made him giddy ; — a little scribbler would have gone on cavilling 
to the end of the chapter. As to the justice of his panegyric, that is matter of taste. 
There are plenty to question it, and glad, too, of the opportunity.*’ 

HOBHOUSB. 

Hohhouse is returned to England. He is my best friend, the most lively, and 
a man of the most sterling talents extant.” 

l.AI)Y CAROHNB LAMB. 

Let me see— what did I see 1 The only person who much struck me was Lady 
S * *d'3 eldest daughter. Lady C. L. They say she is not pretty, I don’t know 
—every thing is pretty that pleases ; but there is an air of soul about her — and her 
colour changes — and there is that shyness of the antelope (which I delight in) in 
her manner so much, that I observed her more than 1 did any other woman in the 
rooms, and only looked at any thing else when I thought she might perceive and 
feel embarrassed by my scrutiny. After all there may be something of associa'tt 
on in this. She is a friend of Augusta’s and whatever she loves, I can’t help liking.” 

** I mark this dayl ** Saturday, April 9th, 1814. 

** Napoleon Buonaparte has abdicated the throne of the worldi * Excellent well.’ 
Methinks Sylla did better j for he revenged, and resigned in the height of his sway, 
red with the slaughter of his foes— the finest instance of glorious contempt of the 
rascals upon record. Diocleslan did well too — Amurath not amiss, bad he become 
aught except a der vise— Charles the Fifth but so, so — but Napoleon, worst of all. 
'What ! wait till they were iu his capital, and then talk of his readiness to give up 
what is already gone ! ! * What whining monk art thou — what holy cheat V ’Sdeath ! 
—Dionysius at Corinth was yet a king to this. The ‘ Isle of Elba’ to retire to ! 
—Well— if it had been Caprea, 1 should have marvelled less. * Isee men’s minds 
are but a parcel of their fortunes.’ I am utterly bewildered and confounded. 

** I don’t know— but I think 7, even 7, (an insect compared with this creature), 
have set my life on casts not a millionth part of this man’s. But, after all, a crown 
may be not worth dying for. to outlive Lodi for this ! ! ! Oh that Juvenal 

or Johnson could rise from the dead ! ' Expende — quot libras in duce snmmo inve* 
siesT I knew they were light in the balance of mortality; but 1 thought their 
living dust weighed more carats, Alas ! this imperial diamond hath a flaw in it, 
and is now hardly fit to stick in a glazier’s pencil :-*the pen of the historian won’l 
irate it worth a ducat* 
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" Paha ! * something too much of this.' But I ^on’t give him up even now 5 
though all his admirers have, ' like the Thanes, fall’n from him.’” 

While we are quoting the opinions of Lord Byron on his con- 
temporaries, we cannot omit all mention of his friend Charles 
Skinner Mathews, who was unfortunately drowned in the river 
Cam. He was a brother of the well-known antlior of the Diary 
of an Invalid.” Charles Skinner Mathews though not an author, 
was a person of the most extraordinary genius. His superiority 
in almost every department of intellect over his associate^, though 
Byron was of the number, seems to have been awarded him by 
the ready consent of all. 

"'Who,” asks Lord Byron in a letter to Scrope Davies, ""was 
like Matliews in ability ? How did we all shrink before him”; 
and, in a letter to Mr. Hodgson, he says — ""You will feel 
for poor Hobhouse — Mathew’s was the God of his idolatry, and 
if intellect could raise a man above his fellows, no one could re- 
fuse him pre-eminence.” And, on another occasion, he observed 
that all the men he ever knew ""were as pigmies compared to 
Mathews — he was an intellectual giant !” This most extraor- 
fliiiary man was a sceptic in religion, and Lord Byron was, per- 
haps, confirmed in his own opinions, by the judgement of one 
whom he regarded with such intense admiration. 

" Like his noble friend,” says Moore, “ in speaking of Mathews, 
ardent in the pursuit of truth, he, like him too, unluckily lost his 
way in seeking her, the ‘"light that led astray” being by both 
friends mistaken for hers.’’ Witli this exception there seems 
to have been nothing even to raise a doubt of his moral charac- 
ter, of wdiich M\\ iSloore and others speak in the highest terms. 

We must not forget to give Mr. Moore’s account ol‘theJ5yro;^ 
Slemoirs, the value of which appear to have been somewhat 
exaggerated* 

In those memoirs (or, more properly, memoranda) of the noble poet, 'which it was 
thoii^;ht expedient, for various reasons, to sacrifice, he gave a detailed account of all 
the circumstances connected with bis marriage, from the first proposal to the lady 
till his own departure, after the breach, from England. In truth, though the title 
of ‘ Memoirs,’ which he himself sometimes gave to that Manuscript, conveys the 
idea of a complete and regular piece of biography, it wag te this particular portion 
of his life that the work was principally devoted , while the anecdotes having refer* 
ence to other parts of his career, not only occupied a very disproportionate space 
in its pages, but were most of them such as are found repeated in the various jour- 
nals and other MMS. he left behind. The chief charm, indeed, of that narrative 
was the melancholy playfulness — melancholy from the wounded feeling so visible 
through its pleasantry — with which events unimportant and persons uninteresting, 
in almost every respect but their connexion with such a man’s destiny, were detail- 
ed and described in it. Frank, as usual, throughout, in his avowal of his own errors. 
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and generously jmt towards her who was Lis fellow* sufferer in the strife, the im» 
pression his recital left on the minds of all who perused it was, to say the least, fa* 
vourable to him ; though, upon the whole, leading to a persuasion, which lhave 
already intimated to be my own, that, neither in kind or degree, did the causes of 
disunion between the parties much differ from those that loosen the links of roost 
such mariiagos. With respect to the details themselves, though all important in 
bis own eves at the time, as being connected with the subject that superseded 
most otliers, in his thoughts, the interest they would possess for others, now that 
their first zpst as a subject of scandal is gone by, and the greater number of the 
persons to whom they relate forgotten, would be too slight to justify me in enter* 
ing upon them more particularly, or running the risk of any offence that might be 
indicted by their disclosure/’ 

The letters ofLordBjrron in this volume are lively and energe- 
tic, but occasionally somewhat coarse and flippant, and the con- 
stantintroductionof vulgar oaths has any thing but an agreeable 
efl'ect. His wit is forced and conventional, and seldom rises to ge- 
nuine humour, or occasions hearty merriment. Lord Byron 
was as little of a boon companion, as a bravado is a brave man. 
His mirth was a loud and blustering display, and bis wit w as 
as fitful as the liglitning and as cold. Of his personal character 
it is difficult to form a just estimate ; it was so strangely com- 
posed of the good and evil, the lights and shadows of human 
nature. He v^as outrageously vain, and though he might have 
affected more misaiithrophy than he felt, there can be no doubt 
that he had fewer general sympathies than most men. He cared 
little more for the w^orld than as it contributed to his personal 
pride in the shape of fame. He had not the utmost tenderness or 
delicacy of feeling, in proof of which we may mention his brutal 
epigrams on the unfortunate Lord Cabtlereagh, tlie unmanly 
or rather the demoniac bitterness of bis attack upon a female in 
the Sketch from private life,’' and his heartless allusions to 
the death of Keats. One of his remarks upon the latter, aflords 
a sufficient illustration of the bigotry of those aristocratical 
principles, which formed in reality so prominent a feature in his 
character, however much at variance, with the political creed 
which he oiftwardly adopted. ‘'Keats never lived,’’ said the 
noble bard contemptuously, in “ hiuh life or solitude as if 
(as it was finely retorted by Leigh Hunt) the millions of human 
hearts that lay between were nothing ! It has been said that he 
was deficient in personal courage, but though Moore takes 
no notice of this accusation, his book affords ab^undant evidence 
to the contrary. There is to be sure something too much of the 
spirit of a bully in the insulting postscript to the ‘^English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers” in which, though in other words, 
he assumes the victims of his satire that he will be at all times rea- 
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Jy to blow out the brains of any unfortunate author whose repu- 
tation he has already stabbed, and whose feelings he has injured. 
Unlike most great boasters, however, he was as ready to act as 
to talk. The manner in which he received Moore’s call lor an 
explanation, was in the highest degree manly, honorable and dis- 
creet, and appeared to considerable advantage contrasted with 
the Bard of Erin’s national warmth and inconsistency on that 
occasion. Of his Religious scepticism we should have thought 
there could hardly have been two opinions, but though Moore, 
Hunt and Dallas agree that he entirely rejected the Christian 
Scriptures, Capt. Medwin, Mr. Nathan and others, seem to have 
supposed that he had only occasional doubts upon this important 
subject. For our own parts we are perfectly convinced from the 
general tenor of his writings and his published conversation that 
he was as firm an unbeliever in the Christian Religion as either 
Hume, Gibbon, or Voltaire. The very conversations which 
Medwin himself gives in illustration of Byron’s probable Christia- 
nity, go to prove the reverse of his supposition. Let us take 
the following specimen : — 

“ One mode of worRhip, ears, Lord Bjron, yeilds to another ; no religion has lasted 
more than two thousand years. Out of the eight liundred millions that the globe 
contains, only two hundred millions are Christian. Query, — What is to become 
of the six hundred millions that do not believe, and of those incalculable imWiona 
that lived before Christ'? People at home, are mad about Missionary Societies, and 
Missions to the East. The Catholic priests have been labouring bard for nearly a 
century ; but whatbave they done 1 Out of eighty millions of Hindoos, how many 
proselytes have been /nade ? Sir John Malcolm, said at Murray's before several 
persons, that the Padres, as he called them had only made six converts at Bombay 
during bis time, and that even this black little dock forsook the ir shepherds when 
the rum was out.^The best Christians can never be satisfied of their own salvation ; 
Johnson died a coward and Cofvper was near shooting himself ; Hume wentofif the 
stage like a brave man, and Volta ire’s last moments do not seem to have been 
clouded by any fears of what was to come. A man may study any thing till he believes 
li. Creech died a Lucretian, and Burckliardt and Browne were Mohammedans. You 
are a Protestant— you protest against ail religions. 1 am called a Manicbocan : 1 
may rather be called an any-cboean, or any-tbing-arain. How do you like my 
sect V* 

No believer in Christianity, we should think, would talk in this 
way, but Ldrd Byron both in writing and conversation has often 
expressed himself much more freely and decidedly upon this seri- 
ous point. It is related that even when he was quite a child he 
was a great reader in the Bible, but very inquisitive and puz^ 
zling** on religious matters. But though he was of no sect, and 
did not believe in any particular religious system, he was cer- 
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tainly not aij atheist, and his deism appears to have been sincere 
and ardent. The following extract from a poe^i wliich he wrote 
upon this subject in his nineteenth year may be considered to 
contain his religious creed, and shows, as his biographer ob- 
serves, how early the struggle between natural piety and doubt 
began in his mind : — 

« THE PRAYER OF NATURE. 

"•Father of Light ! great God of Heareu ! 

Hear'st thou the acconts of despair 1 
Can guilt like man's be e'er forgiven ? 

Can vice atone for crimes by prayer 1 
Father of Light, on thee T call ! 

Thou see'et my soul is dark within ; 

Thou who canat mark the sparrow’s falL 
Avert from me the death of sin. 

No shrine I seek^ to sects unknown. 

Oh point to me the path ofjrvth f 
Thy dreai omnipotence I own. 

Spare, yet amend, the faults of youth. 

Let bigots rear a gloomy fane, 

Let superstition hail the pile, 

« Let priests, to spread their sable reign. 

With tales of mystic rites beguile. 

Shall man coniine his Maker's sway 
To Gothic domes of mouldering stone ? 

Thy temple is the face of day : 

Earth, ocean, heaven, thy boundless throne. 

Shall man condemn his race to hell 
Uyiless they bend in pompous form ; 

Tell us that all, for one who fell. 

Must perish in the mingling storm ? 

Shall each pretend to reach the skies. 

Yet doom his brother to expire. 

Whose soul a different hope supplies. 

Or doctrines less severe inspire? 

Shall these, by creeds they can't expound. 

Prepare a fancied bliss or woe? 

Shall reptiles, groveling on the ground. 

Their great Creator's purpose know ? 

Shall those, who live for self alone. 

Whose years float on in daily crime— « 

Shall they by Faith for guilt atone. 

And lire beyond the bounds of Time I 
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Father ! no prophet’s luws I seek, — 
Thy laws in Nature’s works appear 
I own myself corrupt and weak. 

Yet will I pray, for thou wilt hear !” 


But to turn from this subject, which may be painful to many of 
our readers, let us add a word or two more on his personal cha- 
racter, wdiich upon the v, hole was vastly superior to that of many 
who by merely negative qualities, have 'gained more general es- 
teem. Of his domestic lile, perhaps tlie less said, the better, 
though if he was not a model of a husband or a son he was cer- 
tainly an allectionate fatiier. In his correspondence there are 
perhaps fewer touches of tenderness than are to be found in 
any series of familiar letters in the English Language. Here 
and there we find expressions of ardent and sincere friendship, 
but there is very little delicate and refined feeling. He was 
warm, sincere and generous, but in the work before us, there 
are.no very striking evidences of any acute sensibility, except 
of a certain morbid kind in matters connected with his 
own poetical fame, and personal pride. He had however no 
mean passions and was alwa\s open, manly and noble in his 
conduct, both to friends and foes. He seems to have been ut- 
terly free from the paltry jealousies, and petty fears, that but 
too often disgrace and lower the literary character. He was 
not one of those who can bear no rival near the throne, and 
would have sacrificed his fame and every thing he possessed 
beft)re he w'oiild have condescended to the contemptible manaeu- 
vres of Addison, in his covert attacks on Pope. His published 
opinions on the relative merits of his poetical contemporaries 
though they run counter to the world were no doubt sincere, 
But notwithstanding his high authority we hesitate not, to aftirm 
tiiat they are strangely inaccurate. He has called Sir Walter 
Scott, the Monarch of English Bards. Next to him he has placed 
Rogers ! Next to Rogers, come Moore, and Campbell, and then 
Southey, Wordsworth and Coleridge bring up the rear ! ! Now by 
many able critics it has been doubted whether Scott has jiny 
just claim even to the title of a poet, and the late public neglect 
of his metrical romances sufficiently show the general feeling 
un tliis score. The assertion that Rogers is a greater poet than 
Coleridge or Wordsworth, or Aloore is too ludicrous for serious 
reliittitioii. In a letter to Scott, Lord Byron tells him that the 
Prince Regent had connectctl together the names of Homkr 
AND Scott, as the two greatest poets of ancient and modem 
times, and his Lordship seems to imply by his communication 
of this silly and outrageous prai.se that Scott must be vain 
enough to see no incongruity in such a connection. 
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We are in this instance compelled to doubt either the sin- 
cerity or judg^ement of the noble bard, and as we would rather 
convict him of want of taste than w ant ot candour, wc may ob- 
serve that the extravap;ance of many of his published opinions 
on matters of poetical criticism, and the general independence 
of his character are sufficient to warrant the conclusion, that he 
was a better friend tliaii critic. 

The fact is, that Byron was the creature of impulse and of 
prejudice, and he too often rated Literary men according to his 
personal alfections, and not their real merits. 

We must not conclude our notice of this book without ex- 
pressing our opinion of the extreme eh ganoe and simplicity of 
tlie style in w liich it is w ritten. Mr. Moore seems to have becom© 
weary of tlie constant objections of the critics to his usual inflated 
and meritricious phraseology, and has determined to show the 
world that he can write in a manner at once natural and refined 
when it so pleases him. 

It appears from the quotation wc have already given on the 
subject of the JSyron M€JHoh\s\ that the public have not sustain- 
ed so heavy a loss as was generally imagined, and we may ven- 
ture to assert that the portion of destroyed mauuscript that was 
most w'orthy of preservation, has not been altogether useless to 
Mr. Moore. Interesting and characteristic details w ould not lia\ e 
passed through his memory like water through a sieve, and there 
are doubtless many traces of the best parts of the in 

the book before us. Mr. Moore has favored us with but little cri- 
ticism on Lord Byron’s Poems, though it would have been pecu- 
liarly acceptable from his pen. We find, whatw^e were not be- 
fore aware of, tliat he is an occasional contributor to tlie Edin- 
burgh Review, and probably some of its most brilliant articles, 
upon poetical works, may be attributed to the author of Lalla 
Rookh. 

In the sketches of Lord Byron, and ot her eminent personages, 
that occur in the work before us, Mr. Moore is less graphic and 
picturesque than Leigh Hunt, but liis style is more equal and on 
the whole in better and purer taste than that of any of his rivals. 
After his florid biography of Sheridan, this change of manner, 
T/ill be no less kirpriziiig than agreeable to his readers. 
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J. 

Whatever we wish, we easily believe 
So says the Saw : 

And many a modem instance I could draw 
By which j ou would perceive 
That though the Proveib is not very new, 

’I'is true : 

But more tlian one example 
Produced precisely as a kind of sample. 

Is quite enou<^h, 1 think. 

And so with more I needn’t waste my ink^ 

11 . 

A wealthy youn^ Civilian in Calcutta 
Resolv’d to put a 

Full stop to all his riotmgs and rambling's, 
Racin«;.s and amblings. 

Had fix’d his heart on fair Miss E. and marriage j 
While as much bent upon the match, 

(Which both her parents said with reason, 

\Vas quite a catch,” 

Const ieriiig the dullness of the season) 

The Lady had lix’d her's upon a carriage. 

^ III. 

The gentleman was uglier far than sin ; 

But he was not 

According to Sir Walter Scott, 

Without some means the ladies’ hearts to win ; 
For he w'as clever, shrewd. 

Had talents, sense, and spirit ; 

And well his ugliness he knew* 

'^Foo ; 

But yet he fondly hoped Lis children would 
His wit inherit 

With all their mother’s loveliness combined. 

So as to be 

, In person and in mind 
A very pretty, witty, family. 

And by the way, 

I must not here omit to say. 

That the young bride was very pretty j 
But much 1 grieve that i 
(Unless I told a very wicked lie^ 

Can’t call her witty. 
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IV. 

Indeed she was the contrary of that. 

For she vvas very very stupid. 

That’s flat : 

She thought no creature could be half so shocking 
As a Blue Stocking, 

That nobody had any need 
To read. 

Or work, or think, or paint, or play, or sing, 

Or any thing — 

But often fools are patronized by Cupid. 

V. 

You’ll say ’tis strange that a Civilian 
(One of a million,) 

liike liirn wlioin I've described should be in lov© 
With such a girl : by all the stars above 
And eyes that rival them below, 

1 know. 

At least I think — I'd never wed a fool; 

But thinking when one’s cool 
And out of danger, from a sly shot 
Of eye-shot. 

Is different : Tm talking silly stuff. 

The bridegiooin loved the biide 5 and that’s enough. 

yi. 

He sent her every thing that could be pleasant 
By way of present. 

Jewels, and bracelets, rings, 

And Hamilton’s whole shop of }>retty things. 

Of all Civilians the most <‘ivil ; 

Blest days that glide before the iioney moon 
Why do ye pass so soon. 

For oh we find 

The bills to pav you leave behind 
The Devifl 

VII. 

The day before the marriage 
The bridegroom had a very pleasant dream. 

For it did seem 

That there drew near his cariiage 
Where sat his lovely blooming Eastern bride 
In triumph by his side, 

A very venerable man. 

Who thus began : 

Lady, you really are extremely pretty, 

And Sir, you are witty : 

And I will promise you, upon my oath, 

* Your cliildreu shall resemble both/^ 
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VIII. 

The promise T^as fulfilled, in truth. 

For from llieir earliest youth, 

The children were as hideous as Papa, 
And foolish as Mamma ! 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

How Dr, Faiijitus made a Collection of all sorts of Magical 
Vnhlications and studied them ivith great diligence. 

Dr. Faustus as we have mentioned separated Ijirnself from So- 
ciety ill such a manner as not to be observed, and applied bim- 
srtlf to llie siiii^le consideration ofliow lie might attain the object 
oi‘ his desires ; for wiiieli purpose, lie, assisted by companions 
like himself, collected together all kinds of books of Devilry, ma- 
gical characters and aportate conjurations, took accurate copies of 
the whole, and made himself master of their contents. A large 
collection of such matters was found after his death, not only of 
what Jews and Pagans have wTitteii about sorcery, but also ot ki- 
cantations wdiicli wore asc'lfectual in driving awa}^ diseases then, 
as they now are in Popedom, as is proved by the subject mat- 
ter of the books themselves; as wmrks of Astrology, of the Influ- 
em e of the Stars^ and how future events could be discovered from 
tlieiii ; and also of Cbiroiiiancy and Phrenology, how to tell com- 
ing good or bad fortune by the lines of the hand and bumps of the 
scull, how to cure diseases, systematize education and hasten the 
march of intellect ; Casting of lots in w^hich by outlandish charac- 
ters wonderful and adventurous things are brought to pass ; In- 
cantation by whicli is understood the art of raising the devil and 
bringing him under command, in which branch of science Dr. 
Fausius was cliielly conversant as will appear hereafter. Divina- 
tion that is w hen one by the help of the devil is able to read systems 
of Ethics and Political Economy and to prophecy from them the 
state and prospects of society. Pythonisrn or necromancy in which 
is contained the w'hole science on which he had so long set his heart, 
that is to raise the dead, and to get the most delicious meats and 
drinks at all times and seasons as mangoes in December and ices 
in June, and also to conjure the Devil in chrystal, glass, mirrors, 
stones, wood, and waters et cetera and whatever more may be 
got out of these books as Hydroinancy, Geomancy, Py romancy, 
Aeromancy wliich as mentioued above were all found after hid 
dreadful end. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

How Dr. Faustus searched his destiny to know if he was to 
obtain his wish or not. 

Master Thomas Wolhal, of Torgan, writes, iliat he formerly 
read in a memorial which Dr. Faustus left after his death, writ- 
ten in his own hand that before he had attained such a pitch of 
knowledge, being fully aware that one man is luckier than other, 
gets a Sliver spoon in his mouth, when another finds only a wood- 
en ladle and see Goblins and Ghosts where no other one can, he 
determined to enquire into his destiny and to ascertain whether 
that was favourable to his desires or the contrary. 

As he was busily employed on this matter, and enquiring in his 
books about spirits ascending and descending, and other person- 
ages of the same kind, and comparing his natal hour with the 
sternal influences, he discovered that he was endued not only with 
a highly talented genius, but that the spirits had a particular in- 
clination and liking to him. And what farther strengthened him 
ill this o])iniou was, that very often he observed a marvellous 
shadow pass backwards and forwards on the wall of his study, and 
also when he looked out of his bed at night he used to see a num- 
ber of lights flying up and down so as to come up near to the bed- 
stead and heard a rustling among them as if persons were 
talking softly to one another. This greatly encouraged him, as 
be considered these to be spirits thuugli he had not yet courage 
enough to speak to them. 

CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

How Dr. Fausttis by means of a famous Chrystallomantist 
gained authority over the Chrystal Spirit, by whose means 
he made a large fortune before he finally determined to 
enter into alliance with Satan. 

It is also stated in the above-mentioned memoirs of Dr. Faus- 
tus that about tliis time he gained authority over the Ciirystal 
s|>irit ^ by means of a person called Christopher Haylliiiger, a 
famous exorcist and chrystallomantist, who by a just judgment 
was assassinated in the streets one summer alternooii. By this 
means Faustus was enabled to carry into execution many won- 
dertul projects to assist in accomplishing his grand design, one of 

* The reader must remember that about this time was the date of the inrentiou 
of Glass, and its wonderful properties, now fumiliar, must to the vulgar of that age 
have appeared miraculous,; accordingly all the conjurers of that age are furnished 
wjth magical glasses, mirrors, he. in which spirits were supposed to reside hj whose 
aid the conjurer was enabled to perform manj feats, probably of the same nature 
as we now do by magic lanterns* Tlus appears to be the true interpretation of Faustus’ 
Chrystal Spirit* 
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tlie most remarkable of which was the accumulation of a large 
fortune in times of economy and over production. Rut as he day 
and night meditated how to obtain a greater proficiency in these 
sciences, and as he found that nothing less than tlie very strong- 
est conjurations would answer his purpose, he detcniiined at 
last to make use of them. And though at the out-set he was 
somewhat disturbed by the a])prehension that he might not suc- 
ceed, yet he comforted himself by the counter reflexion that even 
in this event, the study of the Black-Art was by no means witli- 
thin the reach of every one’s capacity, and that it carried a res- 
pectable appearance in the world, as many persons had thereby 
rendered themselves very lamous, had pushed themselves forward 
and been held in great repute both by Jiigh and low, so that the 
said Black-Art has been practised at all times since the very 
beginning of tlie world, and Emperors and Kings, yea, even the 
holy Popes themselves have made use of it, as is sulliciently 
autlienticated by history. 

C, 
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Beneath the dark and mournful shade 
Ot‘ thine own fav'iUe Cypress-tree 
111 death my mother thou art laid 
111 solitude and secrecy, — - 
No gaudy tomb in inock’ry glares 
Above the spot, consigned to woe, 

A marble slab alone declares 

Her name, her age, who sleeps below, 

And its pure chasteiies.s was the best 
To represent her spotless breast. 

Within the vault they Vc left a space 

Where thou my mother shouldst have been, 
For in that chill and dismal place 
The cofiins of thy race are seen. 

And it appears devoid and bare 
As tho’ it gaped for others there. 

And on the wall in order shine 
The old escutcheons of thy line. 

Yet no memorial tablet hangs 
To tell thy life — thy latest pangs. 

In Heaven thy hopes are registered 
Where all thy breathings were preferred^ 
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And those methinks whose happy (la 3 's 
Were spent in holy prayer and praise 
Slum d ever calm and sacred lie 
In unadorned simplicity. 

Few know the spot where thou dost rest 
And fewer even care to know, 

But, there are others who have prest 
And moistened it with tears of woe. 
The bursting heart — the placid grief. 

Of childish years and sacred age, 
And one wlio never knows relief 

\^*hose sorrows time cantiot assuage. 
Have stood in speechless holy dread 
Above thy low and lonely bed 
Have bent in mutcless sad despair 
O'er what was once so bright and fair— 
And when the solemn bell invites 
All men to join in holy rites 
And breezes waft the joyful sound 
To every (diristian’s cot around; 

Tho’ rustic peasants pass along 

Unconscious upon whom they tread ; 
A few in that religious throng 
Are gazing on vour silent bed. 

Are breathing hopes of Heavcii for thee 
In fervent fond sincerity. 

1 thank my God I did not trace 

The cold and clammy hands of death. 
As they were stealing o’er that face 
And chilling life’s departing breath. 

I could not bear to see that eye 

That ever beamed on me with kindness 
Become transfixed on vacancy 
In glazed yet gazing blindness. 

And those sweet lips 1 used to kiss 
And hang on with a < hildish bliss, 

1 could not bear to see them start 
In livid coldness all apart. 

1 thank rny God I did not see 
These last scenes of mortality. 

The helmet decked my boyish brows 
For 1 was born a soldier’s son. 

And chivalry had won my vows 
Ere yet my infant days were done. 

And i vvas in a foreign land 
And numbered with a martial band, 
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And never knew that death bad preat 
His signet on my mother’s breast. 

A letter came^ with sable sealed 
My misery was there revealed. 

It told me all — my Sire’s distress 
And that 1 now was motherless. 

And days have passed since then-Hind I 
Have learnt to wear a tearless eye> 

Have taught my heart the worldly skill 
Of curbing every thought at will. 

For manhood brings those griefs and woes 
That happy boyhood never^knows. 

Again 1 braved the Ocean’s foam 
And left that distant sunny shore. 

Again 1 sought my native home 

But somewhat sadder than before—* 

I roved about from place to place 
And tried my boyish haunts to trace. 

But all was altered, scarce a tree 
Or shrub was where it used to be 
For strangers had possessed the spot 
And changed it — that 1 knew it not. 

1 saw my father, and the cloud 
That wrapt him when he meekly bowed 
Yet yielded to a calmer shade — 

Yet spoke of joys and hopes betrayed. 

His brows had ta’en a darker hue. 

His eyes had lost the fire they knew. 

And blighted bliss and pleasures gone 
Spoke in his voice’s mournful tone. 

Yet pure Religion’s holy dress. 

Had clothed him with submissiveness. 

My brother too 1 met — but he 
Was just in boyhood’s gaiety 
When sorrows o’er the bosom fly 
As clouds across a Summer’s sky, 

A moment darkling on the scene 
Then fading as they ne’er had been. 

1 loved the boy— for he was now 

My Mother’s living semblance grown. 
He had her intellectual brow, 

• His hazel-eyes too were her own. 

And e’en the bloom that youth bespeaks 
Was that which glowed upon her cheeks, 

1 strained him to my bursting heart 
And prayed that we might never part, 

1 clasped his band, he led the way 
And showed me where our Mother lay. 
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' Wc stood beside oar Mother’s ^rave. 

We knelt beside her burial stone. 

And truly at that moment gave 

Our inmost thoughts to Gnd alone. 

"With hearts in guileless pureness drest 
Wc prayed her soul might rest above. 

And wander there a spirit blest 

Thro’v faith in Christ’s redeeming love^ 

That she might wake the sacred hymn 
With Cherubim and Seraphim, 

W^ith Hallelujahs strike the lyre 
As one •amid that Angehchoir. 

W'e asked our Saviour to impart 
Sweet comfort to our Father’s heart. 

And teach our filial lOve to he 
His solaro in adversity. 

And ph if at that pious hour 

We prayed — our Mother’s blesshig might 
Descend like^Herman’s dewy shower 
To cheer and guide our hearts aright ; 

Our God will not account it sin 
W^hen contrite feelings were within. 

A tear stood in my brotlrei’s eye 
And even mine too was not dry. 

Yet we shall soon regain the glow 
Of feelings in their joyous flow. 

And move as others move along 
And join the gay and festive throng. 

For time will calm the greatest grief 
And passing years will bring relief. 

And they may soothe but ne'er remcre 
Remembrance of our Mother’s love 
JBut there is who never more 
■Can know ihe bliss he knew before, 

W^ho, throughout life can ne’er regair 
The freshness of his heart again. 

With blighted sense of pleasures; flown 
In whose existence was his own, 

■’Midst blissful scenes and worldly stir 
A .hapless lonely wanderer. 

For all the joys that life e’er gave 
Were buried in my Mother’s Grave. 

MLIVS. 


• My rather. 
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AN ESSAY ON NAMES. 

What’s in a name ? asks Juliet with all the simplicity of inim- 
cent fourteen — that age of bread and butter. Had she survived 
to pass from her teens to her twenties — from being simply fair to 
beingintensely blue, she would have ceased to ask the question. 
She would by that time have turned in all likelihood ,a Novel 
Reader, and would have felt how sweetly the liquid letters of the 
lover’s names in Boccaccio fall upon the ear, and how harshly 
he tries to combine them when he wishes to represent the he- 
roes as fierce violators, or faithless cavaliers. 

A hundred instances will occur to every body of this kind of 
art in our own Novels ; and even the mighty Magician of Ab- 
botsford himself shews his conviction, that both mankind and 
womankind are ravished with the whistling of a name.” His 
heroes and heroines are all christened with a scrupulous regard 
to euphony : — his castles and crusaders — barons and belles — 
tyrants and titled dames — are all names and titles which, though 
now familiar in our mouths, as household' words, discourse 
eloquent music. But if the Anosto of the North has not 
disdained this resource, how necessary it must have been to the 
scribblers of Ethelwindas and Belindas / How many fair 
cheeks have poured down tears, and how many bright eyes have 
been dimmed with the loves and woes of Eord Alfred, Sir Erea- 
der ick, Charles, or Henry, who would have scorned to let a 
drop commemor’3ite or console the miseries of Malacki, the me- 
lancholy of Matthew, the troubles of Thomas, the jeopardy of 
Jonathan, or the sighs of Samuel! What lady, on cleopatra 
couch or sofa reclined, could or w^ould deplore Dorcas or Doro^ 
thy, Betty or Barbara? While the sacred source of sympa- 
thetic tears would readily flow for Isabel, Clementina, orMa/delina 
— or, in lowlier story, for Lucy and Mary ! The names of DeCour^ 
cy, Bruce, Douglas, Fitzroy, — are all sacred to history : and 
even those young ladies ^'who don’t like to read history, be- 
cause it makes their heads ache, and is sa stupid,’’ confess the 
charms of HerberVsn^me, and the euphonious sounds oi Sydney 
and Vivian, But place in their stead the names of Hogsflesh, 
T'ims, Sims, Thompson, Johnson, or Smith — of Tibbs, Ftps, 
Sonter, Barber, Baggs, or Dickon — and all the charm is 
vanished — the spell is past — the lady will spell no longer ! It 
is the same, in a certain degree, with all the arts. The harmo- 
nious names of Micheel Angelo, Raphael, Julio Romano, Sa(^ 
vator Rosa, Domeyiichino — and a hundred others — one likes 
to repeat them for the mere music of the sounds. In music too, 
those composers who have had the most mellifluous names have 
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been generally the most favourite musicians. Pasiello^s namer 
is pleasurable from its li^d sweetness^ independent of the de-- 
liciousness of his airs. While the name of Cimarosa is in itself 
a piece of music. FioravantVs is a beautiful name^ and ilfer- 
cadante’s : Cherubini*s is ravishing ; and ClementVs delicate^ 
Farinelli and Zingarelli are charming diminutives ; and Ros* 
sinit though a diminutive^ also has a greatness^ as being at the 
head of a school^ wonderful for the invention of a new style^ af- 
ter it seemed that all styles had been tried. Even the harsh 
German language seems to have bowed in harmony to genius : 
Handel, Haydn, and Mozart, the illustrious and wondrous 
three of music, have all names expressive of grace and sweet- 
ness. Even Beethoven's sounds like the crash of a grand piano 
struck by a master-hand : and Mayseder and Meyerbeer may 
be allowed to be liquid names — for German ones. Ries, if we 
cannot allow any thing in favour of the Welsh or truly British 
sound of it, is softened by its combination with the romantic 
name of Ferdinand : Moschelles has a title as flowing and free 
as his touch of the piano : and Romberg and Von Weber have 
names that to our ears are expressive of a certain intensity of 
genius. As for those whom we have heard in our youth — such 
as with a very innocent variation in orthography, we may call 
Crammer — Marrer — Plague^all — Stay-^belt, and Wry^neck’^ 
sk'y — ♦we give up their names without remorse to the rugged 
genius of their language : and even the more Italianized of our 
early ex-favourites, Coachy^ Blanemangini, Liver ^hearty, 
Patchini, &c. we now discard.-^ Our English composers have 
not very good names — either at home or abroad : Attwood at 
Broadwood is very good^ but he is not so good when he comes 
to paper. For Bishop, as his name deserves, we have a right 
reverence: But he has written himself out. Griffin and 
Horsely are sad names for the Court of Apollo : and so are 
Haigs and Hawes / Knapton and Knyveth arc bad : Onslow 
and Potter are tedious and trivial. Webbe is nearly spun out, 
and Welsh, though British is not eventually national. Wesley, 
as his name could imply, is sacred to hymns ; and the Horns, 
we believe have long ceased to play ! 

Then look at the names of our Nobility ! One would think, 
as the peers, have among other privileges, that of choosing their 
own names, that they would select something harmonious and 
graceful, or at least bearing historical recollections — and 
certainly nothing grating to the senses. Look at the last batch 
of peers I One who bore the courtly name of A' Court chooses 
to change it to Heytesbury — and Bootle Wilbraham — to be 

* Comnonlj spelt Cramer, Mawrer, Pleegal, Steibelt, WTanicktky% 

t Ditto Ditto Coccto, Blangini, Liverati, Paeinu 
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sure he could not change it for the worse, — is now Lord Sk€U 

mersdale ineflFable word ! Even Mr. Lambton wanted 

to be Lord D*Arcy, (a title more fitted for the second hope of 
the illustrious house of Buckingham) but has been prevailed on 
to exchange it for the more appropriate title of Lord Durham — 
that coal-country where he reigns supreme, — ^where he is a se- 
cond, but by no means an old King Coal! The only one who 
has chosen well is Lord Lyndhurst. We confess we like histo- 
ric titles — we like those that have been and those that iwe to be. 
W© like Albemarle^ Anglesey y Arundel^ Beaufort^ Bedfordy 
(including all the Russells male and female) Berkeley^ Boling- 
broke, Brandon, Buckinghain, Charlemont, Chathamy Ches- 
terfield, Churchill (THE Marlborough — we even love a little 
old termagant Sarah his wife) Clarence, Clarendon, Clifford, 
Derby, Devonshire, Douglas, Gordon, Graham, Grey, (a 
name made for a Patrician) Gordon, Howard, all the blood of 
o\\ them) Montagu, Northumberland, Percy) Somerset, 
Rutland, Talbot, and a hundred others. Some names we 
love for their mere sounds sake, or for their associations with old 
time : Beaufort, Courtenay, (whom Gibbon traces to Phara- 
inond of France) Dacre, (from the Chivalric Associations attach- 
ed to it both in ancient and modern story) — Fortescue, Glenly- 
on, Gwydyr, Harcourt, Harewood, Dynevor, Melrose, Mel- 
bourne, Monteagle, Montfort, Ponsonby, Rosebery, Rossl^n, 
Sydney, Torriugton, Walsingham, Waldegrave, &c. &c. 
Some titles we love for their connection with literature, inde- 
pendent of their harmony of sound ; such as Belmore, Bray- 
brooke, Blessington, Byron, Carlisle, Dorset, Egremonf, 
Elgin, Holland, Nugent, Porchester, Onslow, Mount Edge- 
cumbe, Orford, Oxford (Pope's and Swift's Harley) Spencer, 
Shaftesbury, Peterborough, &c. &c. But what can be said 
in favour of such horrid sounds as Ranfurly, Wigan, Wode- 
house, Tenterden, Tadcaster, Ribblesdale, Rolle, Sidmouth, 
Sondes, Stowell, Stradbroke, Grinstead, Meldrum, Craven, 
Crewe, and a thousand other names of peers and peers’ sons, 
whom we omit to name for fear of consequences to some fair 
reader. We might go on to extend this subject much farther; but 
we will not : we shall only fill up the page by observing that all 
our popular writers have had very euphonious names ; and that in 
the present day it is only necessary to mention as proofs, Joanna 
Baillie, Bowles, Campbell, Barry Cornwall, Byron, Croly, 
Leveson Gower, Felicia Hemans, Letitia Landon^ Herbert, 
Lockhart, Montgomery, Moore, Rose, Scott, Southey, not to 
mention, Mr. Editor, 

Your and the Ladies’ very humble servant, 

CHARLES LENNOX. 
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Great Nature, once thine awful face 
Absorb’d my soul in thee. 

And cannot still thy pow'r efface 

These harrowing thoughts that burn in me 
Oh lead me to the rising dawn 
Where first the spirit of the morn 
Bursts in his glory on the world 

And dripping with the dews of night 
The banners of advancing light 
Are dazzliiigly unfurl’d^ 

While melts the day upon the sky 
In mists of fluid gold. 

And the sun's chaiiot on high 

In floods of living light is roll’d. 

Where the corn with gold is bristling 
And the sky-lark sweetly whittling 
Spiiiipds his pinions fring’d with light. 

And ev’ry rock and stream and view^ 

As struggling to life anew, < 

Shake ofl* the shades of night. 


Alas ! Alas ! a Phantom still 

Sinks brooding on my mind. 

An atmosphere so dark and chill 

^;»eems hov’ring o’er me on the wind. 
And not Hyperion’s fiery shafts 
Can pierce the poison’d air that wafts 
This melancholy gloom around^ 

The gay wing’d pleasures, flutt’ring by. 
With riiflled plumes, and drooping eye 
Fall gasping to the ground. 

Hence, lead me hence then. Twilight sweet 
We ’ll watch the parting beams. 

Where the wave ripples at our feet 

And sadly shrdl the lapwing screams^ 
The sleeping echo shall awake 
To listen how the glassy lake 
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Just dimpled by the creaking oar 

111 cadence splashes^ and ike knell 
Faint tinkling from the temple belb 
Dies on the distant shore. 

But heav’ns ! what sigh upon the breeze 
Comes stealing to iiiy ear ? 

And cannot feelings such as these 

Prevent that phantom’s hov’ring here ? 

— Nor night (whose leaden sceptre frees 
The world from carS^ and can appease 
All save yon restless torrent’s rush. 

That in the sacred stillness Joys, 

As swells and fades it’s sullen noise) 

That whisper’d sighnean hush« 

Do 1 where the gath’ring tempest iow’rs 
Upon the awestruck air. 

The dismal dun horizon cow’rs 

Beneath the Sulphur's livid glare. 

The cattle flocking eye the gloom 
As if foreboding some sad doom, 

^\^bile nature pauses in suspense 

The storm seems niiitt’riug to the hills 
And o’er the trembling world instils 
It's leaden influence. 

£)’eu here resounds the cooing dove 
Upon the echoing air, 

^Vhile 1 can never rise above 

The spellbound horrors of despair. 

— 'rhe sacred tone of melancholy 
Once seem’d to breathe so calm and holy 
As pacing thro’ the cloister’d gloom 

Of some old gothic Abbey’s length 
H felt religion’s kindling strength 
Her awfid reign assume. 

And could not now the stillness there, — 

The echo’s hollow ring. 

That starts at its own step — the pray’r 

^'hai sighs from spirit on the wing, 

*The light that on the ctumbled walls 
From rain’d windows checquePd falls, 
ilow ailv’ry bright, and paler now 

As passing o’er the moon a cloud 
Flings for a while her sable shroud 
O’er midnight’s sadden’d brow. 
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Ah cannot hour and scenes like these 
Still move^ as once they could> 

And the devoted ieelings seize 

In soul felt rapture to their God ? 

My bibie’s awlul truth I know 
And feel as I was wont to do^ 

But ail in vain 1 strive to rest 

My thoughts on death and heav’n above 
While Lalla’s shade and Lalla’s love 
Stiil rankle in my breast. 

♦ 

And yet I long^ tho’ backward driven, 

A refuge there to find. 

And alm'^st doubt if love were given 
To bless or to condemn mankind. 

The present hour, short sighted man 
Confines your prospect, still you can 
In such a time-bound judgment trust — 

Enough — to heaven’s will I bow. 

For “ secret sins^ I suffer now. 

And know Heav’n’s ways are just 

I. B. D. 


SONNET. 


Tbe moon hath risen of the fourteenth night 
By cloud unspotted, purely, mildly bright— 

And through the tall trees overshadowing ^ 

Albeit thickly woven, gleams her light 

Yet faintly — such was wont to love each sprite 

Bife’s early legends tell of — nurses sing — 

Now, a broad streak is through the branches cast 
Of the huge Peepul, as they wave — now shade 
Impervious darkens where the light has past — 
And comes no more — for the sea breeze doth fade 
To mind like mine — half pensive, such may seem 
Emblem of what of youth awaits the dream. 

What kcUh awaited mine, tbe transient light. 

Fond hope’s fruition— the long shade its bUght— 
May 1830. 


R. L. H. 
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BY A ROYAL MFDDY. 


In my young days, when George the IV. was Regent, it was 
niy lot to be a Middy in a dashing Frigate, mounting fifty guns, 
commanded by as smart a seaman and as great a Tartar as ever 
broke a biscuit. I had belonged to her a year or more, during 
which I had seen enough of my Captain to wish him heartily at 
the devil, when, after returning from a most monotonous cruize, 
or rather vo> age, to St. Helena, we were ordered to Lisbon, 
whence, it was said, we were to proceed westward with sealed 
orders. The passage was tedious, and diversified only by one 
event of any interest — a mutiny which went off as quietly and 
almost as quickly as a flash in the pan. We carried out an Ad- 
miral and the people rushed after him one day with cries of New 
Captain,” and made an appeal to him. It was Sunday, and 
they were persuaded to defer their complaints till next day, when, 
being mustered individually, their courage failed them, that is, 
with the exception of a few ; and so the matter ended. The Cap- 
tain, how ever, probably received a bint that he had exceeded all 
defensible limits in his severity, and that his threats of repetition 
Were at least impolitic ; for when we reached Lisbon he applied 
a wet sponge loathe punishment list, mustered the men, made a 
flaming speech to them about American Frigates which he was 
likely to encounter, and which he would lay them alongside of 
“yard arm and yard arm,^’ and was greeted with three loud 
cheers, which sealed the compact of oblivion of the past. 

How the intelligence of the probability of an American War 
affected me, those only can conceive who have been placed in a 
similar situation, pent up in a ship, and subject to the daily abuse 
and tyranny of a man who, in so far as I and my messmates were 
concerned, was invested with a power perfectly irresponsible ; 
nnless indeed he had gone to the extent of taking away our lives : 
for any injury short of that it would have been idle to hope for 
redress. From such a state of bondage, death in action, or going 
away in a prize seemed to be our only chances of emancipation; 
save that of promotion a contingency too remote to be thought 
of as a consolation : and ready tho’ I was in those days, to “ seek 
the bubble reputation e’en in the cannon’s mouth,” I had no 
particular desire that my troubles should be ended by a round 
shot : on the contrary, dreams of glory and pleasure filled my 
>^ind, and 1 ali eady in my castle*building reveries fancied my - 
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self — not an Admiral— but something which for me had more 
attraction — ^the young- Captain of a dashing Frigate like that to 
which 1 then belonged. 

* Vifiens of glorj spare my aobing sight, 

thought I, but I was often awakened from these pleasing day- 
dreams, by the Stentorian voice of the Skipper issuing some 
harsh order, and perhaps emphatically urging active obedience^ 
by a smart cufl' on iny devoted bead. 

We sailed, however, from Lisbon, and the course we steered 
soon left it no longer doubtful that we were bound to the Ameri- 
can coast. We had approached it, and were, I think, in sound- 
ings, when an event occurred which converted all conjectures 
about the nature of our sealed orders into certainty. It was blow- 
ing, one afternoon, what sailors call a staggering breeze, and we 
had in order 

— to gire the ship relief 

Beduc’d our topaails by a single reef. 

'Wlien a fine, fast Frigate can just carry her single reefed top- 
sails and courses, with top gallant sails occasionally, the enemy's 
craft that ventures near her without being of equal force, should 
" have a good pair of heels,” or the underwriters are likely to look 
blue for the event. So it happened in this case. We were 
standing on right for the coast under the canvass I have des- 
cribed, when the look out at the mast head, sung out lustily, 
“ on deck there, strange sail right a head.” The weather was 
so hazy that we almost simultaneously saw the stranger off the 
deck, she was a brig standing right for us, but in one minute 
after we made her out she wore round and stood away from us, 
making all possible sail. ^ All hands make sail, Mr. Pipes” 
said the Captain to the Boatswain. “ Aye, aye Sir” and ^ all 
— hands — make — sail” * — resounded at eve^ hatchway, ac- 
companied by the shrill pipe of the Boatswain and his mates. 
Sail was soon made and the Frigate keeping away large to fol- 
low the stranger, dashed through “ the waters of the dark blue 
sea” with a velocity almost fearfully delightful. It was soon evi- 
dent we gained on the chace “ Heave the log. Sir” said the 
Captain to the mate of the watch : the log was hove and the ob- 
sequious Middy reported “ thirteen knots clean off the reel.” 
^ If that fellow escapes us, now Mr. Lufftackle” said the Captain 
^ the first Lieutenant “ he has only one more to fear^” “ and that” 
iaid the second in command is — “ the devil.” He did not escape 
however, for after an interesting and beautiful chace of four 
hours we had him within range of the guns, when letting fly 
every thing, sheets, halyards, braces and all, he rounded too, hoist- 


* The usual addition of ** a hoy*** was oot permitted in our rigid discipline* 
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edliis bimtin}?, displaying the stars and stripes, and immediately^ 
hauled it down again, very prudently; for sixteen guns to fifty 
is rather ugly odds to contend against. A Jonathan by the 
Hookee^ said Pipes, “ aye, aye*^ said his Chief Mate, “ my 
dream’s out now any how, that ere manoeuvre lets us all into 
the secret of the sealed orders, eh !” “ All hands out boats” said 
LufFtackle. The boats were soon out and the business of bring- 
ing on board the prisoners commenced. 

The first boat that returned brought the Captain of 'the pri- 
vateer who had evidently been “ keeping his spirits up by pour- 
ing spirits down,” for he was more than naif seas over. “ Well” 
said he addressing our chief “ I suppose you know Mr. Madison’s 
declared war. Every dog has his day, your turn *11 come. I 
calculated d’ye see to give you one broadside for the honor of 
the stars and stripes and then to haul down. But I surrender, 
here’s my sword.” “ It is well” said our Captain “ that you did 
not adhere to that calculation for if you had killed one man of 
mine in such a useless resistance I’d have blown your brig and 
you to h — II. Here” (addressing his stewart,) take that 
sword, I don’t receive the swords of privateersmen.” It was 
near nine at night before we got the prisoners secured and 
both vessels made sail for Halifax. Unfortunately 1 was in the 
sick list, and so this was not “ my first prize,” by which 
I mean the first of which I had charge as prize master, ’a 
circumstance which occasioned me many a bitter sigh ; for sho 
was a fine brig pierced for 18 guns mounting sixteen, well 
found and completely victualled and stored for a four month’s 
cruize, and recently out of Port, so that besides the honor of com- 
manding such a craft, the exchange of salt pork and biscuit, and 
grog for fresh provisions wine and other good things, was not to 
be sneezed at by a hungry reefer’^ ; and hungry I was, spite of 
my being in the sick list. However I thought of the Yankey’s re- 
mark and comforted myself with the idea that my turn must come* 

To Halifax we went with our prize and there heard authentic in- 
telligence of the war, and found two Frigates, one of which had 
been chaced into the Port by three American Frigates, the Pre- 
eident Commodore Rogers, the Constitution and Congress^ 
We were in consequence ordered to sea the next morning with 
two other Frigates to go in search of the enemy y and the whole 
night was devoted to provisioning and watering the ship, and 
sail we did accordingly ; nor shall I soon forget, the mingling of 
the sublime and ludicrous which next morning presented to me. 

I was coming ofi* in one of the last boats, laden |with fresh loaves 
ol bread for the crew, the weather was serene and beautiful, the 
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three Frigates under weigh spreading their white canvass to m 
light air> were proceeding 

Majestically slow before the breeze, 

out of the harbour, and the band of one of them, that of the Com- 
modore, as he took the lead of our ship, (which had less sail set to 
enable him to do so,) wasplaying the national air of “ Rule Britan- 
nia the wharfs were crowaed, and yet a stillness prevailed which 
associated with the idea of the object for which these ships were go- 
ing out of the harbour contributed to render the whole scene, (ifim- 
ages of death and conquest and glory have any thing to do with 
it) sublime ; at least I thought so ; and I gazed on it with deep and 
silent admiration as we rowed oflf to the ship, until looking at 
the pile of loaves, beside, before, behind me, I could not refrain 
from laughing for amidst this mass of dough, I seemed like one 
of Alderman Birchs’s images stuck on the centre of a twelfth cake. 
* Prom the sublime to the ridiculous is but a step.** 

To sea we went, but the Fates propitious or nnpropitious, 
never brought us in sight of the enemy and my “ First Prize** 
was not a Yankey Frigate, nor was 1 * put out” as the priva- 
teersmen say, this cruize at all, although we did take some prizes ; 
but the next cruize my turn came : for “ every dog has his day.** 
^ Off the high lands of Neversink at the entrance of New 
Yprk harbour, after cruizing some time bootlessly, we saw and 
chased one day a vessel which we soon made out to be a deep 
laden Merchant Schooner, and an ugly lump of a thing she 
was. In the afternoon so light an air prevailed, that our first 
Lieutenant was a^nt away in one of the boats, to board the 
stranger then distant full six miles. It was sun-down of a love- 
ly summer's day and a deep calm ere the boat returned : the 
Middy, who bad left our first Lieutenant on board of her, des- 
cribing the vessel to a deep laden Schooner from Bristol 
which had sailed previous to our declaration of war but long 
subsequent to Mr. Madison’s on which we were acting in 
making reprisals for our captured vessels wherever we could. 
A faint hope came o’er me that this might be ■^My First 
Prize,** but it had nearly died away as I gazed listlessly over the 
sea, at the distant highlands of NeversinK standing forth in dim 
and shadowy relief from the clear blue sky beyond them, when 
it was again awakened by a message of a quarter master deliver- 
ed with that tone which indicates baste, and with an expression 
of countenance which seemed to say * I know the message will 
please you* It did, for I anticipated that my hope was about to 
be realized, and f was right. I received an order to prepare to 
take chaise of the prize. A Middy's preparations are soon 
made : four clean shirts then “ all my store” my best uniform coat, 
some clean duck trowsers^apair of shoes, a hunk of brown soap^ 
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pewter wash hand bason and bowl« all stuffed into a canvass bag^ 
completed the essentials for the adornment of my outward man^ a 
brace of ship’s pistols^ and a eutlass^ my dirk, with a box of cart-* 
ridges sufficed for the armament of my self and intended crew con- 
sisting of four men. These^ with my navigating apparatus, a rusty 
old quadrant, a Hamilton Moore, a spy glass and a chart, 
the ship’s allowance of beef and pork, biscuit and grog, 
were all 4ianded into the boat and away I went elated with 
pride, hope and joy — to assume «ny first command. The American 
Captain and his cook who were to go in with me to condemn 
the prize, were sent back to the vessel in this boat. There was 
a sinister expression in the countenance of the first which liked 
me not, and when he glanced at my slender frame and youthful 
appearance, methought there was laughing devil in his eye,^ 
tliat boded mischief. We gained the vessel after a pull of about 
an hour, there was no wind, and ordering my people to hand 
the things out of the boat, and to allow two passengers who 
were to go on board the Frigate to put their traps into her, 
I entered into conversation with the first Lieutenant, who was 
in charge of the prize, a deep wasted Schooner, with a raised 
quarter deck, very deeply laden with white lead, glass bottles, 
and I know not what beside. The boat being cleared, the pas- 
sengers ready, I shook hands with the Lieutenant and be took 
his departure. 

On going below shortly afterwards into the vessel's gloomy 
cabin lighted by the hanging lamp, which merely served to niako 
darkness visible, I found that one of the people had stupidly 
handed my bag of clothes into the boat again, thinking it was pffirt 
of the baggage of the passengers who had gone away, and thus 
was I left without even a change of habiliments. It was still 
calm and 

Hour after hour, h4fur after hour 

We stuck, nor breath nor moiioa 

As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted Ocean. 

and 1 hoped it might continue till morning that I might once more 
communicate with the Frigate and recover my clothes. It did con- 
tinue calm all night and at dawn it was announced to me that a 
boat was coming. Come, said I, even the devil’s not so black as 
he’s painted, old hard-a-weather has for once reflected that a 
Middy is of flesh and blood like himself ; the blunder about my 
traps has been discovered and he has lowered a boat on purpose 
to send them. I was soon undeceived : the boat came with a mes- 
sage brought by the Master to me, that it was the Captain's wish 
I should steer a more southerly course than I had contemplated, 
order to avoid the American Privateers. I mentioned the acci- 
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dent about my clothes and requested they might be sent back. It 
eontinued calm for four or five hours more, but the boat had 
been hoisted up and it was clear that my request would not be 
complied with, I afterwards heard it was answered only by this 
kind and considerate sentence. “ Let him go without them and 
be d — d to him,” and so I did, for about noon a breeze sprung up 
and the Frigate steered away from me, while I, spite of my loss, 
with a light heart, shaped my course for Halifax, the summer 
rendezvoVis of H. M/s ships on the American station, and my 
little deep laden, ill-found bark was soon 

Alone, alone — ell, all alone 

Alone on a wide, wide sea ; 

though I was not in the desolate situation of the Ancient Mariner 
having in the vessel at least one shipmate with whose presence 
and society I could fain have dispensed. I mean my friend the ill 
favored yankey skipper. Of my four men, however, I could rely 
on the fidelity of three, the other was a black but I had no rea- 
son to suspect him, except that he might be an American. Even 
if he did join the other, however, they and the American cook, 
totally unarmed, would be no match for my three people and 
myself, having two pistols, a cutlass and my dirk, that is unless 
they caught us napping. Precaution was necessary however. 
The black did not steer, the other three men took their trick at 
the helm in succession, and at night I gave to the steersman, 
the cutlass and one pistol, which he gave to his relief, reserving 
the other pistol, and dirk for myself. ^ 

I had retired to my sleeping berth one night about the usual 
hour and having bustled about much during the day, was soon 
dreaming away of Halifax and its pretty girls, when I was dis- 
turbed by something moving in the cabin and saw the Skipper as 
I thought cautiously creeping towards my bertli : the cabin 
lamp had either gone out or been put out, and the fact was sus- 
picious. Without pretending to have noticed the Captain, I 
hailed the deck, and the man at the helm answered and giving 
a kick to the one who was to relieve him and who slept near 
him, sent him down as I requested with a light. As soon as he 
heard my voice! the Skipper started and in his hurry to get back 
to his berth capsized a chair that stood in his way. He imme- 
diately spoke. “ That tarnation light's gone out” said he, 
* I guessed you 'd like to have a light in the cabin, and I was 
going to call Sambo to relight it, but confound that chair it’s 
peeled the bark off my shin.” Yes said I carelessly.” “ I rfo 
like a light : its often very useful^ it may save one a broken 
Ikead os well as a broken shin sometimes.” 
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There was not much in common between my yankey fnend 
and me, and our conversations were generally brief. It may 1^ 
supposed that on the present occasion I was not much inclined 
to prolong our discourse. Spite of the awkward occurrence de- 
tailed, in half an hour I was again sound asleep, but my dreams 
were not again all of pleasure. As in “ life’s fitful fever* 
which according to one theory is but ideal, my visions were 
checquered with those vicissitudes which in sleep shoot “ quick 
as li^tning through the brain,* but on this occasion the gloomy 
and the horrific preponderated. I dreamt of falling from preci- 
pices of being pursued by powerful enemies, then again I was shut 
up in a gloomy cell and a wretch with the scowl of a de- 
mon approached me with an uplifted dagger, I retreated to 
the very wall — but escape seemed hopeless and cry oat I could 
not. It seemed that certain of his victim, he made slow 
and measured paces towards me — ^but at length, when the very 
life blood was frozen in my veins, I was recalled to something like 
sensation by his rude grasp and his uplifted weapon of murder 
gleamed with horrible brightness on my eyes — I closed them in 
utter despair while my quivering flcvsh anticipated the death stroke 
that invaded me ; but ere the blow descended, 1 heard a rushing 
noise, then a loud report, and, opening my eyes, beheld my jailer 
or intended executioner rolling at my feet. The agonizing feel- 
ings produced by these terrific visions awoke me. The cabin light 
was again out, but a ray of the moon which penetrated down 
the hatchway, actually glanced upon the blade of my dirk 
which waved in the Captain’s hand over my breast. To cock 
the pistol wdiicri I kept ready at niy side, to fire it right at his 
head, were the work of an instant ! The ball missed him, but the 
dagger fell from his hand, and my two unoccupied men rushed 
down and secured him. His associates, the cook and the black 
man, had made a simultaneous attack on the man at the helm>— 
and it was the helsman’s pistol that had awakened me. It had 
taken efl'ect on the cook, and finally settled his \vorldly accounts. 
The black man fled to the waste, where he was secured, and thus 
I was still master of My First Prize. 

I was not destined, however, to get her into Port. The next 
day, having taken my dinner of pork and peas, I was enjoying 
glass of grog after working my day’s work, as it is called, 
that is, asef^rtaining the ship’s position at noon, when the man at 
the helm hailed down the hatchway strange sail on the 
w^eather beam, Sir.* “ What does she look like* said I ; “ a large 
square rigged vessel* said the man. “ Let her come,* said I, “ ’tis 
one of our cruizers.* Presently another sail was seen. “ Let them 
come,” said I, “ the more the merrier.” In about an hour I went 
on deck to take a look at the strangers, and at the first glance 
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perceived they were American schooners coming down before the 
wind with their squaresails and topsails set. To run was of no 
use^ although I felt certain they were privateers ; so I kept on my 
course. Resistance was out of the question^ as we had not a gun. 
in one hour the two vessels were up with us, one crossed our 
bows, the other our stern. The latter desiring me to heave too, 
which order was of course obeyed, the dispatches for the Admiral, 
with which 1 was charged, being at the same time hove over- 
board. The boat came aboard, and the privateer’s men eagerly 
rushed below to search for plunder ! my hammock was opened, 
but it contained nothing but my bed clothes. My people were or- 
dered into the boat, and I was directed to follow, but declined, as 
the boat was already loaded. The olhcer civilly said 1 could wait 
till the next trip. She came back, and I got into her, accompa- 
nied by my late assailant, who bad of course been released ; he 
looked gloomy and dissatisfied, for he met with a rude and con- 
temptuous reception. There was an ugly sea on for a small boat, 
and she was still too crowded- We had got very near one of the 
schooners, when 1 saw a heavy wave with a cauliflower top 
coming down upon us, and anticipated from the awkwardness of 
the man at the helm, that we should be upset. Being no swimmer^ 
1 therefore stood by to make a spring at the schooner’s shrouds ; 
we were close alongside when the sea took her and over she went, 
the schooner gave a roll at the same time, and I caught a shroud 
and got OR board — the boat was picked up and the people, except 
one, were saved — ^iliat one was the ill favored skipper who had 
risen on me. He was brought on board, but all^efibrts to restore 
him proved vain. 

As for me, I was kindly received by the Captain and Officers, 
who told me, iiis and the other vessel were just out, that they 
cruized together, and were called ** United we stand and divided 
we fall.’' After a short time I was sent into New York, where I 
spent a very pleasant time, was exchanged and returned to Hali- 
fax, something the wiser perhaps— but none the richer for My 
First Prize.” 

Madras, May, 1830. 
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INDIA- 

WR1TT£N AT SEA. 


Know'st tlimi the land where the lemon-tree blooms ? 
The land of pap^odas. and temples^ and tombs? 

Know’st thou the spicy and sunshiny rlirne. 

Whose King’ was a God in the morning of time ? 

W^hose earth once illumin'd by hero and sage — 

The C’onqiieror’s sword, and the lawgiver's page"^ — 

Is now but (he bir(i»-f>laee — or be<(er, tlie grave 
Gf some despot discmwnM, or some letter-freed sla^e— 
Where swords shine no longer, and sages are miite> 

And Tygers alone with the tyrants dispute. 


*Tis now blit the land of chintz carpets, and shawls 
Of carriages, palanquins, dinners and balls — 

Of Pishaw and Victors — of Miisims and Mosques— 

Of Mosquitoes and Mahomet — Baths and Kiosks — 

Of Punkahs and Perfumes — of Hookahs — ('heroots 
Of Gardens and Groves with their flowers and their fruits'-— 
Verandas and Bungalows, Pearls and Piilaws— 

Of Diamonds^nd iilephants — llajahs — Bashaws— 

Of Mulligatawiiey, and Mango, and Pine, 

And Curry — a dish that is all but divine I 

India ! oh India ! 1 wish that 1 knew 

If we ever — or when — in thy skies of deep blue 

Shall see in his glory uprising, the sun. 

And the white palace -walls that he glitters upon ! 

Magnolia, pomegranate, acacia and palm — 

JBising stately through air ever pregnant w'ith balm— 

Or along the bright river-side ranging in ranks. 

Or shading the silvery, mirror-like tanks — 

— Who can tell if we ever shall see them or thee? 

But why-do 1 ask? It is little to me — 

K csign’d to live on, though desiring to die, 

I shall greet thee wdth neither a smile, nor a sigh 
And at parting, if ever 1 leave thee — my brow — 

Shall be cold — aud my heart as iudifl'erent — as now. 


\V. H. F. 
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'Reply to the Third Article in the Westminster Review^ 

(No. 23, Ari?. 14.) on “ The Greatest Happiness Principle.^ 

Dugald Stewart, in liis preliminary dissertation, has briefly 
expressed his opinion “ that the theory, so iashionable at present, 
which resolves tlie whole of morality into the principle of 
utility y is more nearly alien to Hobbism tlian some of its par- 
tisans are aware of/’ He probably ini ended to impute to the 
Utilitarians that they, as well as the Hobbists, deny the reality 
of moral distinctions, and substitute for the authority of con- 
science, each individuals feelings of present, and calculations of 
future, pleasures and pains. According to the former, every ac- 
tion is virtuous which produces a preponderance of pleasure, to 
the agent, and vicious which produces a preponderance of pain ; 
and as every man must be the exclusive judge of his own 
pleasures and pains, the Utilitarian cannot expect that all men 
should recognize the correctness of his distribution, and be guid- 
ed by his assurances that happiness will consist in an undeviat- 
ing adherence to virtue; especially as he inverts the j)roposi- 
tion; and asserts that virtue consists in a judicious pursuit of 
happiness. Indeed, according to both Hobbists and Utilitarians, 
it is clear that men may be happy or miserable, wise or foolisli, 
but they can neither be virtuous nor vicious. .Ethical good and 
evil, right or wrong, can have no existence under their 
systems. 

That the practical doctrines of the Utilitarians coincide with 
the precepts of virtue, must be attributed to their secretly listen- 
ing to a voice which they disclaim and renounce. If tliey w ere 
sincere in their speculative principles, they would be betrayed 
into absurd and revolting antinomianism. For,” says Bishop 
Butler, “ were treacliery, violence, and injustice, no otherwise 
vicious, than as foreseen likely to produce an overbalance of 
misery to society ; then, if in any case a man could procure to 
himself as great advantage by an act of injustice, as the whole 
foreseen inconvenience, likely to be brought upon others by it, 
would anmunt to ; such a piece of injustice would not be faid y 
or vicious at all : because it would be no more than, in any 
other case, for a man to prefer his own satisfaction to anothers 
in equal degree. The fact then appears to be that we are con- 
stituted so, as to condemn falsehood, unprovoked violence, in- 
justice, and to approve of benevolence to some preferably to 
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others, abstracted from all consideration, which conduct is 
likely to produce an overbalance of happiness or misery.” And 
now the bones of that eminent sage and patriot are to stir in 
their tomb at the revival of errors which he was one of the most 
powerlul to rebuke and refute ! 

If it be morally right to obey the law of utility there must be ante- 
cedent notions of right and wrong, of which, therefore, utility 
cannot be the source nor the constituent principle. In dis- 
obeying it there may be danger or inconvenience, but there can- 
not be immorality. To escape from this dilemma of Dr. Cud- 
worth’s, and to avoid recognizing, in words, original priifciples 
which no sophist could ever eradicate from his own heart, the 
Westminster Reviewer declares roundly that if a man is not 
convinced of the obligatory nature of virtue from its tendency 
to promote his own happiness, he is at perfect liberty to retain 
Ins own opinions. The context is as follows. “ The way iu 
w hich each of those propositions must be established is by in- 
dividual attention to the evidence that though now and then a 
iri.m of eighty sees the funeral of a man of twenty -five, and a man 
of immoral conduct is (in outward appearance at least) more fortu- 
nate and liappy than some one of opposite character, this does 
r»ot destroy the general inference that nine times out of ten the 
event is of a contrary description, and that the man is a block-- 
head who makes his election the wrong way. If indeed any 
body says he sees reason to believe that men of eighty are on 
the whole better lives than tho.se of twenty-five, or that immor- 
al men do upon the wdiole lead happier lives than moral ones, ho 
is at perfect liberty to retain his own opinions.** There is there- 
fore. according to this theory, nothing which is essentially wrong, 
nothiiig wliicli is naturally unlawful in immorality ; it is a choico 
w hicli a man is at perfect liberty to make ; and in which he can- 
not even be taxed with folly, if, with all his vices about him, 
like so many harpies, craving for their accustomed gratification,” 
he prefer his own consciousness of what is pleasant to the asser- 
tions of a stranger. The vicious man, however, reasons better 
tlian the Utilitarian, He does not say, as the latter supposes : 

The chances of happiness are ten to one against me ; I am play^- 
ing a losing game without compensation ; 1 am a blockhead, 
but 1 am at perfect liberty to please myself; nobody can blame 
me; and it is possible that 1 may be the one man in ten who 
shall find happiness to be compatible with vice.” No vicious man 
ever reasoned in that manner. What he may be supposed to 
soliloquize, would be rather to this purpose. I have not chosen 
my present course of life from any calculation of the chances of 
happiness, nor from any idea that I am at liberty to indulge in 
It ; video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor ; 1 do not look for 
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tliat happiness in which a tranquil self-approving mind is an in- 
gredient ; I know tliat remorse may overtake me, and imbitter 
the penalties of disgrace, poverty and death ; but in the mean 
time I am overpowered by my evil propensities, and strive by a 
succession ol excitements to confound or silence the voice of 
conscience.’’ 

Into the following passage the Reviewer has slipped a word 
which is wholly irreconcilable w ith his system “ The theory of 
the Edinburgh Reviewer is that the thief may possess a peculiar 
gust in the joys of profligacy, and an idiosyncrasy for diminish- 
ing the pains of hanging, the torment of perpetual fear, and the 
sufl'erings of remorse , — of which the man who is not a thief has 
no right to form any apprehension.” Now the theory of his ad- 
versary was, not tliat a thief who had been educated in the ordi- 
nary principles of morality, and taught to dread the stings of 
conscience more than any other punishment, would be insensible 
to the pangs of remorse, but that a sincere Utilitarian thief would 
have no restraint on his felonious propensities but the chance of 
being hanged, and would submit to that evil w'hen it overtook 
him as a man submits to the inevitable pain of a mortal disease. 
Some little attrition he might experience, if he had commit- 
ted some gross blunder in the prosecution of his enterprizes, 
when he found himself bayed by Mr. Peel’s hounds, but still he 
would be remorse-proof, and, having chosen that mode of life 
with all its hazards, would finally pay the penalty wliich he had 
often foreseen as a possible contingency. “ The caution of the 
nurse,” says the Review er, is, “ avoid green gooseberries, or 
you will have cause to rue.” The answer isl^ “ I like to have 
green gooseberries, and therefore I can never have cause to 
rue.” There are two answers which the infant Utilitarian may 
return to this caution, wherein, it must be observed, that nothing 
is proposed to its consideration but the present sensual pleasure 
and the future pain ; no hint of the filial affections by w^hich the 
duty of obedience may be rendered deliglitful ; no reference to 
the sorrow he ought to feel for displeasing his parents and the 
nurse herself. The child may therefore blamelessly reply : 

You are right, nurse ; I know what it is to suffer from eating 
green gooseberries, and will let them alone or, “I will have 
them, I don’t care for the consecpiences.” To persons trained 
in such principles some of the most pregnant Stanzas in Pope’s 
Universal Prayer must appear (if it were possible so far to sub- 
due natural feelings) to be without meaning. 

" What ctmsrience dictates, to be done. 

Or warns me not to do ; 

This teach me more than hell to shun, 

^ i'ha: moi^ thaa itearen pursue.” 
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'• If I am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay ; 

If I am wrong, O teach my heart 
To find that better way.’* 

Apfain, says the Reviewer the object is to establish, as in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of a sound and enlightened experi- 
ence, that though there is no certainty tliat in any individual 
case the rule which would produce the greatest happiness 
will be attended with the greatest happiness to the party 
whose mode of action is in question, tliere is a certainty 
that the habitual observance of the rule w ill on the wdiole be 
the most likely guide to the happiness of this very party.” Thus 
the Utilitarian father teaches his child that honesty is not eli- 
gible for its own sake, but only for the greater probability of its 
being the best policy. “ Tliere is no certainty,” says he to the 
poor child, “ that in your individual case honesty will be at- 
tended with advantage ; the only certainty being that on an 
average of nine cases out of ten it is useful, and the most likely 
way to the attainment of wealth, Dishonesty has nothing in 
itself odious or shameful ; there is no certainty that in your in- 
dividual case it may not be convenient, but in general it is ac- 
companied with some danger or pain. These 1 shall point out 
to you from time to time and then leave you free to make your 
own election.” The little man’s Utilitarian ideas having been 
taught to shoot in this fashion, he is prepared to exercise them 
in remodelling the commonwealth, and to make his own notions 
of utility the standard of his duties and of other mens rights. 
Lord Bacon advises that youth should be w'ell imbued with 
morality before tliey dabble in politics ; but here is a system the 
obvious tendency of which is to paralyze the moral principles, to 
dethrone conscience, and to give the reins to selfishness and 
presumption. Annon et lioc veruin est, juvenes iimlto minus 
po/itic(jc quam ethicoe auditores idoneos esse antequain religion© 
et doctrina de moribus etotticiis plene imbuantur ne forte judicio 
depravati et corrupt in earn opinionem veniant, non esse reriim 
ditferenlias morales veras et solidas, sed omnia ex utilitate aut 
siiccessu metienda. Videinus etiam ex hoc ipso quam neces- 
sarium sit, homines doctrinas pias et ethicas, antequain politicain 
degustent, plenis faucibus haurire.” Dc Ana. Scient. lib. 
Vil e. 3, / 

V\ itli thi^ system of opinions they bring themselves to find 
a parallel between the public conduct of Louis XVI. and 
the wickedness of the antediluvians, when the earth ivas 
filled with violence ; and to look upon the judicial murders, 
massacres, fusillades, noyades, of the French Revolution, 
as “ vindicating the soundness of the principle” and visiting with 
peual retribution the sins of. “any active member of the 
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French Government for the century that preceded it,** including 
D’Aguesseau, Fleury, Turgot, Maleslierbes, Necker. As the cor- 
rupt antediluvian was punished by the direct interposition of 
the deity, who broke up all the fountains of the great deep, and 
opened the windows of heaven, so did thousands of innocent 
Frenchmen and women fall under the knife of the guillotine and 
the sabres of organized assassins ! 

There is much agreement between the Hobbists and the Utili- 
tarians as to the unqualified selfishness which they impute to 
human nature, but they differ widely in their political deduc- 
tions as to the nature of the requisite restraint, the f ormer pres- 
cribing despotism, the latter democracy. Mr. Mill teaches that 
notwithstanding the divided testimony of experience, and the 
exceptions which occur if we look at the outside of facts and the 
surface of history, universal suffrage affords the only security for 
good government. Under that arrangement no man will have 
an interest in oppressing the infinitesimal fraction of a human 
being. In point-blank contradiction to this theory his brother 
Utilitarian of the Westminster teaches that monarchy may be an 
excellent institution, and , democracy destructive ; and that 
wherever we find the fruits of good government, under whatever 
form administered, we must conclude that there its latent prin- 
ciple certainly existed. The latent principle,’’ says the Re- 
viewer, “ has been tracked by Mr. Mill long ago, and uttered 
in one word, CHECK. It consists in the possession of the virtual 
power of interference on the part of the governed. The Danes 
and Americans had this power, and the Romans and French had 
not. The Danish people had it by virtue of* their accidental 
position which enabled them to keep two other forces in a stale 
of balance, by the power of acting with either against the 
other ; and they had it in spite of the absence of the form of 
popular representation. The French had the forms of represen- 
tation but not the effective power. In defiance of both these 
anomalies it is perfectly possible that the Ibrms of popular re- 
presentation combined with the power ma}^ constitute the ra- 
tional and practical mode of promoting good government. The 
rational and practical mode of causing an individual to be taken 
care of, is to allow him to take care of himself. There have 
been individuals who have not been allowed to take care of 
themselves, and have yet been taken good care of. There have 
been individuals who have been allowed to take cafe of them- 
selves and have not been taken good care of after all. Both 
these are anomalies but neither of them destroy the general 
rule. The general rule is that which is alone applicable to the 
simple case ; the cases where it is not applicable are compli- 
cated by the intervention of some fortuitous circumstances. 
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It would be unreasonable to say to nations in pjeneral, “ If you 
want to enjoy good government, make yourselves a balanced 
monarchy and aristocracy, as there was in Denmark ; just as it 
would be unreasonable to say to men in general, if you want to 
take care of yourselves get somebody else to take care of you, 
because in a single case it answered.” 

The principle whicli governs the planetary revolutions was 
long ago tracked by Sir Isaac Newton, and uttered in one word, 
gravitation ; but the principles which regulate the orderjy move- 
ments of political communities are manifold. Montesquieu ex- 
plained the importance of separating the executive, legislative and 
judicial powers ; De Lolme more closely examined and more ela- 
borately developed the structure of the British Constitution ; but 
Mr, Mill gives us “ one word” which we know not how to use, 
nor where to apply. Except the American, indeed, w e know not 
any government to which Mr. Mill w^ould apply it ; certainly not 
to the English, which he holds to be a “ motley” or “ variegat- 
ed” Aristocracy of the most oppressive nalure. Mr. Mill has 
nowhere accounted for those external appearances of good go- 
vernment which he admits to have been observable in Den- 
mark since their Aristocracy and Democracy were swallowed 
up by monarchy in 1660. He could not ascribe them to a 
balance which had ceased to exist a hundred and seventy years 
ago; and the possible continuance of which in any government 
he denies, and derides as wild, visionary, chimerical. Yet his 
brother of the Westminster produces this very impossible balance 
as the cause of good government in Denmark. He represents 
Mr. Mill as tracking the principle in a manner which Mr. Mill 
himself repudiates as absurd: and, having oflered this equivocal 
explanation of the matter, he pronounces it anomalous, that is 
inexplicable ! That the Americans possess, by universal suffrage 
and biennial elections, a virtual power of interference, is un- 
deniable ; what are the effects of that vsystem is another ques- 
tion ; but what evidence has the Reviewer of the existence of 
any such power in Denmark ? The power of declaring war be- 
longs formally to the King of England, but virtuaUy it is divided 
between him and the two houses of Parliament. The people 
oi Denmark exercise no such virtual control over their King, 
who possesses formally and substantially the entire legislative 
power ; and the Reviewer himself likens them to individuals 
who have not been allowed to take care of themselves, and are 
yet taken good care of. If the authority of the King of Den- 
mark is checked by the virtual interference of his people in the 
conduct of public affairs, then he does not “ take care of them 
they virtually take care of themselves ; and if it is not so checked, 
by the hypothesis he can no more abstain from oppressing than 
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a ball in motion can abstain from moving. But it is not so 
checked, and he does abstain from oppression. The same may 
be said of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines. 

Such are the lights which coming originally from the central 
Utilitarian Luminary are reflected and refracted upon the 
theories of ethics and politics by Mr. Mill and his discordant 
brother. Qid Bavium non odit, amet tua carmma, Mcevi. 


SONG. 


How like an ocean^voyage seems 
changeful course of life ! 

The pleasant airs and sunny beains^ 
1'he tempest and the strife ! 


In pleasure's bark with comrades gay 
The young ad>enturers start. 

But ah, what flattering dreams betray 
The too confiding heart I 


My bark is wrecked, ray hopes are gone. 
And faithless friends have fled, 

A cloud upon my path is thr<»vn. 

The flowers of life are dead. 


Yet linked to this lone heart remains 
A charm no change may sever ; 

For when weie true Love’s sacred chains 
By fortune broken ?— never ! 


D. L. R. 
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TO THE EDITOR OP THE CALCUTTA MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — A bove all things you should encourage your contributors 
to eschew all hacknied subjects, and stick to originals. Prac- 
tising as I preach, I liavc choscu the Moon this bout, which 
you will admit has the merit of novelty as a topic — no matter 
how it may be handled. My opinion is, that the accompanying 
stanzas will be very highly thought of by the more sober por- 
tion of your constant readers ; and as to the volatile part — peo- 
ple who, in all human likelihood, never pay their subscriptions 
— why it must matter extremely little whether they be pleased 
or not; and therefore it is that 1 have pitched upon the more 
didactic and instructive tenor of composition, and kept iny 
distance from the frivolous and the vain. This w ill probably 
nmke^ts a})pearance in the course of July, when you will all be 
stupid, and when a little solemn reading w ill add materially to 
sieaias ; and you may therefore intimate to the principal 
j)t*rsonagt‘S in Church and State, that I shall give a prize of one 
gold moliur to him among them who shall, prove to my satisfac- 
tion that he was the first to goto sleep over these my verses. By 
the w^ay, talking of the Moon, who was the writer of the article 
in an early number, on the supposed unsociability of poets,” 
because f dcsjre y ou will tell him, with my compliments, that 
his su])positi()n !s violently against the iacts. Odd enough ! 
that none of the Editors found this oxil, all the time they were 
iiarnmering away in controversy upon the subject. Poets un- 
sociable ! — why it is just the reverse, w hich is the truth, from 
Iho earliest times to the latest. Homer, poor fellow, could 
nol atl'ord to be unsociable, as he had to do the agreeable for his 
dail^V bread. The other Greek Poets were any thing but unso- 
ciable, for they recited and feasted in perpetual company^ So- 
phocles and Euripides w^ere social people enough, and no one 
will accuse Aristophanes of backwardness. Pindar certainly 
was a liver in Courts, and a lover of society' ; and no one will 
that Anacreon w as a solitary ! Among the Romans, Horace 
Was not unsociable, nor Virgil neither, though a little bashful at 
first among great people, as 1 might be at Government House, 
ior instance. Ovid you know, and Petronius Arbiter were good 
feilow\s enough. Juvenal and Persius were not unsocial though 
they kept aloof from tlie more profligate society ; and Martial 
was lond of any company lie could get. Leave them, and come 
to England. Chaucer was social ; so was Spencer ; so was 
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Shake5?peare ; so was Jonson ; so were all tlieir poetical con- 
temporaries ; so was Dryderi, and so were all of that a^e ; so 
were all the Poets of Queen Anne’s time ; and of our own day 
there is not a Poet who, properly speaking, can be called unso- 
ciable, The proposition, in fact, was wrong; and therefore the 
writer might Jiave saved himself the trouble of accounting for it, 
— though I give him credit for having done it very w ell, and ad- 
mit that if the supposition itself were tenable, the explanation of 
the fact w ould be satisfactory enough. I might Imve mentioned 
the Italiah Poets, and the French ; for any exceptions there may 
be, will only prove rny rule, even if 1 admit (hem, which I should 
not do in such cases as Petrarch and Voltai?*e. Put the subject 
would require a whole paper, instead of a mere tly-off of a di- 
gression like this ; w Inch, but for the maiiifest connexion of the 
subject wdth the moon, 1 should not by any means have dreamt 
of mentioning. W. 


A FFAV DELIBERATE STANZIS TO THE MOON. 


1 dare sov full a thousand bards bare written 
Ode, soujc, or sonnet to the Moon ; and more 
Than that, most lik'dy, hare been duly siiiiiten 
With her pile cliamis, — when wiser people snore, 

Dut I say th.i{ a thousand liave been hitti>n ^ 

Ily the moon-mama ; — il l’in out a score, 

Or two, the accurate readei iie^d not care, 

1 use lound numbers ju^t to make things $9 na re. 

1 his thousand, then, includes all sorts of ag:e8, 

And is made up hy quotas from both sex^s, 

Fools hav'e address'd her more, perhaps, than Eajrrs, 

A thing which earthly beauties greatly vexes 
And greatly it, no doubt, one's pain assuages, 

(Though oft the sterile cranium it peiplexes) 

To do a hit of pathos to the Moon. 

Who would remaiu without it just as soon. 

• Tills l»ne contains one of those obscurities of expression, which are ever the at- 
tendants on the bnyhiest g' niii: .---tuitos in corpnre pnlchfv, or spots in the sun, to use 

f yet more novel ilhi&trarion---ard but for which there would exist no commentators. 

n this instance I shall save posterity the bewildeiinent of their conjectures, bv telling 
them at dnee that 1 mean exactly the reverse of what I liove said, to wit that earthly 
beauties are not vexed at fools addressing the moon, but at their addressing the said 
beauties theffl&eiveSj to the determent ot better people. 
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I wonder that her oirnm an is not jealoni 
Of all the amatorial lays he bears. 

Perhaps the strains of our terrestrial fellows^ 

However clamorous, do not reach his ears. 

As the loud organ drowns the pnfiing bellows, 

■ So they^ie drown’d by the music of the sphereau 
Pul if so high our female offerings mount. 

Of course be sets thena to bis own account. 

Besides the average number I bare rated, 

There are some hundreds who for her have rav’d, 
Higbt lunatics ; in rlivine they mayn’t have prated. 
Being, though mad, in that point well behav’d. 

And a third set of wooers must be stated. 

By whom if not be rhym’d, she’s much be-stav’d ; — 
t mean those other (four foot) pestering v\h«dps. 

Who stun her nightly with their howls and yelps. 

Powers ! how my head has split to hear them at her. 

In one wild serenade the live-loiiir night 1 
A woman's tongue • — lord ! — 1 dont mean to flutter, 

But tw'erity thousand women’s tongues were quite 
The npjdiijg of some pebble-bedded water 

To that which roars down Tlewah's mistyl^ight, 
Compar’d to what IVe heard in moon-light weather. 
When pariah, wolf, and jackail, yell'd together. 

That she does not go mad to hear them all. 

Is owing more to her good sense than tlieirs. 

What between yelp, ode, rhapsody, and squall. 

And harp, and lute, recitatives, and air**. 

Enough the olttusest senses to appal, 

Ibe devil’s own cacoj)hoDy she bear*. 

Perhaps the flattery that’s cramm'd down her throat 
Makes her believe there’s music iu each note ! 

The effect of flattery on a female mind, 

(And on a male too) really is surprizing. 

Notone in fifty gives it to the wind. 

But forty nine would grieve if said wind, rising. 
Should whisk off some smooth sentence of the kind, 
(Though they might of all such stuff despising) 
Before it reach’d the ear from the sly mouth — ■ 

Caught by bluff Boreas, or tho wbistliug South. 
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This is the first time I hare join’d the throng 
Who howl, or scrawl, or chatter, to the Moon ; 

I mean to be impartial in my song, 

And tell her what I think of her a tune 
She has not heard for heaven knows how long ! 

But if she’s fond of truth she’ll prize the boon* 

I’ll tell where her best qualities in fact lie. 

And let her know her fallings off exactly. 

IVe never written her a line before, 

And this shall be the first time and the last j 
The alpha and omega of my score 

With her ; — I’ll for the future, as the past. 

Choose one to sing to out of the full store 

Of earth-bom women among whom Tui cast ; 

Who Lave in charms, at least to iny ideas, 

As much to boast of, every bit, as she has. 

First, what am I to call her I — she’s been call’d 
(So many’ve been before me in the market) 

By every sort of name, as pleas’d, or gall'd, 

Each writer at the time hath been :-^juHt hark at 
The various ways in which she has been maul’d. 

By some with genius bright; by some so dark it 
Is quite a miracle they found their way 
Out of each ode in which they chanc’d to stray. 

Here follow some few of her nomsde guerre ; 

Chaste, pale, cold, yellow, silver, quiet, white. 

Frail, gentle, pensive, fickle, murky, fair. 

Radiant, green, modest, treacherous, glorious, bright. 
Beauteous, majestic, silent, watery, rare, 

Dewy, bewitching, wicked. Queen of Night, 

Infernal Hecate, mistress of the tides. 

And PhcsbuB knows bow many names besides* 

^Tis, therefore, in this instance rather hard 
For me to find an epithet that's new ; 

But I’m a devil-may-care sort of a bard. 

And if much push'd can make an old one do ; 

Or, rather than my stanza should be marr’d, 

I'd set to work and cut me out a few. 

Of all who have in strains both low and high bawl'd 
I doat think any out has term’d her pie- bald* 
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To be sure its neither gentle nor snhlinie. 

Nor yet pathetic, hut I’m “nothing loath’* 

To use it in my most veracious rhyme^ 

For it is true and very novel both. 

As I’ll demonstrato in a moment’s time ; — 

If pie^bald’s black and white. I’ll take my oath 
That she is pie-bald, for the man up there 
Makes a dark contfkist with her surface fair* 

So pie-bald be it- Piebald Moon ! 1*11 first 
Kecount the virtues which I think ate thine- 
Aly unfictitious muse hath still beeii nurst 

In truth’s white-apron’d lap ; and since ’twas miae 
To use her, 1 have always found her thirst 
Foi that said truth so great, that I opine 
She’d drink a well up, if she chanc’d to spy 
Truth at the bottom — where it’s said to /nr. 

By such a muse, then, justice will be done 
To your good qualities I make no doubt ; 

Kor undue credit given to the sun 

For what we get from you, when you shine cut. 

If such a plan as that were once begun. 

How would each ball room, gera-deck’d beautv pout. 
To hear us of her splendour say we thought it 
Her booby l^usband’s, with whose cash she bought it! 

No, no, — I thank not either sun or sootis# 

For all the nightly beauty I Itehold. 

7'heu cannot help it, and if Sol allows 
Thee silver robes, thy graces to enfold, 

He’^k bound to do it : — so our marriage vows 
Mean that our best half’s to be uncontroU’d 
In all expenses, when she wants to shine. 

And a like principle makes his light thine. 

Thou art, oh, Moon ! benignant when thou shinest, 
In^thy soft glory on two lovers true ; 

*Tis then at least that thou art thought divinest. 

Mid thy white stars, and in thy woild of blue. 

The lov’d one’s face is doubtless deem’d the finest^ 
(Smiling in acquiescence) of the two i 
But it is thou who softenest her breast. 

And mak’st it easy to obtain thereit. 
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Thou art a blessing to tbe Traj worn man. 

Who finds himself in a strange land benighted ; 

Ti)on sootbest much the mind, whose every plan 
Of worldly happiness hard fate hath bliglited. 

Tliese are good traits, and when thy deeds we scan. 

With cy#"s severe, they never should be slighted. 

Put ibou hast heard them often, in the praise 
By most tongues lavish’d on thy face and Ays. 

You soothe the anguish’d, and you cheer tbe night, 

(Per contra to the latter — half tlie year 
You’re pleas’d to leave us in the darkest jiliq-Iit ) 

You dry tbe painful, draw the gentler, te ir ; 

And cause the hearts deep sorrow to take fiieht, 

While on the sufferer falls thv radiance clear. 

You solace the lone mariner, when be 
Sees thee in thy broad mirror — the clear sea ; 

And, gazing from the vessels loftv side, 

Thinks of the dearest he hath left afar ; 

Now sever'd from him by that barrier wide, 

Which thou rnak’at liquid silver, while each star 
(Thy diamond satellite) gems the giittering tide ; 

Thou lett’st in that hour no harsh feeli’ig jar 
On his mind’s harmony ; — thy mild beams shed 
Peace, mid th’ uufathom’d waters, o’er his head. ^ 

Thou yield’st great loveliness to this onr earth. 

As thou’rt in duty, doubtless, bound to do ; 

'Twas the main contract of thy mystic birth ; 

Thy beams give every flower a softness new. 

And laughing beauty bath more buorant mirth. 

What time beneath thee sparkles the fresh dew, 

(As though earth’s self were starr'd like yon geram'd sphere) 
And thou shedd’st pearly radiance on us here. 

Happy my days were when I look’d on thee. 

And deem’d thou wert, in sooth, a virid cheese ; 

And older people, of tbe same degree 

Of intellect, cherish thoughts as vain as these ! 

If with more astronomic eyes I see 

Thine orb capacious now, it doth not please 
My fancy half so much as (when ’twas fresher 
1 look’d upon thoe as a glorious Cheshire. 
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And when 1 thought tlie man in thee a sinner. 

Whose punishment was cutting logs of wood, 

(Like Caliban) to cook thy Sunday dinner ; 

Which sad example did me wondrous good, 

WHiile yet in ethics but a small becinner. 

1 grasp'd, too, at thine image in tl.e flood ; 

And thought the Cow pimp’d ox-^er il»ee, oh Moon ' 
WTiile the dish cours'd, with breathless haste, the spoon* 

Ibou’st been a powerful aid to novel wilieia. 

And maids who love tlien, as the Poet says ; 

Thou art the idol of all young niditers 
(And many ohl ones) of poetic lays ; 

While dogs, nt otlier liours most gashing biters. 

Give iiighll V— what thy Poets long tor — bays : 

Dy all fyliose as thou art admir’d *tis meet 
'i hou getl’fit the cieditiuthe balance sheet 

Now for the debit aide. — Oh, IMoou ’ tbou art 
^J'lie very pander to all sliockiiio: vices ; 

'I'bou tempt’st us from the right road to depart, 
lly shining sweeilv' at the very ciisis 
"When some fond girl essays to guard her heart. 

Which the deceiver, serpent like, entires ■ 

Thy beams upon her in that moment fall. 

And her poor soften’d bosom grants him till. 

t 

Love has not got one victim ’moug .so mauv, 

Wiio has not thee to thunk for her undoing; 

For very few are to be won, if any, 

Ciiless f/mM’rt aiding, some way, in the wooing* 

If gifted with a more ]»oeiiC pen, 1 

Could piove that e’en the very tendf ro'»t sueing 
Would scarce avail, had’st thou vo introduction. 

To lead the thoughtless creatures to destruction* 

I'bou art the grand receptacle for all 

The falsest oath,'! that perjur'd lovers swear; 

So to. account W’e can’t such people call, 

The evidence against them being up tliere ; 

And witches, when on earth they show their gall. 

Against a cow, or horse, or infant heir ; 

To get beyond pursuit have nought to do 
But mount their foroomaticks, and be off to you* 
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Tbousbow'st the burglar to bis desiiu*d prej« 

And Bmil'st upon foul lechery aa ou lore ; 

And chastity beneath thee melts away, 

As formerly it us’d to do above, 

W ben Jupiier o'er heaven and earth held sway, 
xVnd was by no meana constant as a dove. 

Thy hirting with Kudymiou, too, made what I call 
Uvea thy cbasteiiess rather problematical. 

Thou also drivest people raving mad. 

Who are but fools at must, when in their senses. 

And oft behavest m a way that’s bad 

To married people in their honey mens*s,* 

In their own hearts they’re all extremely glad 

When they have done with thee ; aud ail pretences 
Tor living iete*u-iete are fairly over. 

And each one in the spouse can merge the lover. 

Then comes the happiness of wedded life, 

I he true, unlettei’d, unalloy’d delight, 

Which pending tky month is not half so rife, 

Because the new reserve, however slight, 

Keeps still too bridedike and asbam’d the wife, 
i bis may be as it should be — all quite right ; 

• Still tie the fact that each young bride’s felicity 
Is small, for the first month of her duplicity ; t-— 

Compar'd to what it is in after time, 

V\ hen all reserve between them wears away - 
But I must not be keeping back my rliyme, 

I'o prove the tiutli of every thing 1 say. 

They, whose opinions don't exactly chime 

With mine may keep their own, and so they mar, 

I’m quite couieat to know that they are wrong. 

But need not let it lutuirupt my song. 

IMooii ! thou encouragest inconstancy, 

W hich does us sub-luuariaos greatly vex. 

This world from miseries is not quite &o free, 

1 hat thou sbould’st that plague to the rest annex 

* As moon or month ^ would never have rhymed to sensei,, there was no help but to 
trnnsluie It into a more uccoiniDod.iting language and poorly enough tiiat has, 
Aiiisw oil h knows ' been done, in India there is no honey moon,— a honey weelc 
being oouauleied more than snfiicient alter a ioitnigiii’s courlship. 

^ t I'his word would lorm aiJotluT fine bait lor coiumeii tators yet unborn ; but as I 
^ Would not appear to tax ladies with duplicity, in its sense ot deceit, just at the moment 
they demonstrate their sincerity, I beg to say that 1 use it lu us meaning ot double, and 
huL m its double meaning, we all know CCockoi taste) tliat when asingleiady becomes 
(iouhiei then he and she make one. 
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Lo ! thj example's pleaded, and to thee 
Refers each treacb’rous heart of either sax. 

You do gieat harm in this way, and the grief 
You're thus the source of, passes all belief. 

Bright have I seen thee in the atmthern skies. 

And glorious o'er the plaints of balmy Jrid ; 

Y»t in such places, ’neatli thy very eyes 
Poor, frail humanity the most hath sinn'd 
What had Augustine done 1 can't surmise. 

Twist tl»v soft freshness, and the sultry wind. 
Where, when his outward man was in a glow. 

He'd not have found a single flake of snow ! 

Lucky ’ — he liv’d within the reach of frost. 

That beat of dampers to an amorous flame ^ 

Upon a bed, apjiroaching zero, tost. 

No wonder “ cool reflection’' quickly came. 
Though oft ’twas touch and go with him, and lost 
He would have been, poor fellow, had the same 
Feelings his sturdy virtue tried to flaw. 

During the melting moments of a thaw ! 

Haply thou hast beheld him as he roll'd 

On his white bed which, nathless, made him blue ; 
But as his story he himself bath told. 

There’s little need for me to tell it too. 

He’s now a Fa^er of the Church, and bold 
Though 1 may be to say it, yet I do 
Say be may thank his combin'd snow and biich 
That he was Father— only to the Church. 

In all thy changes, from the new to full 
Thou bodest little good to ships at sea ; 

As many a shiver’d sail, and batter'd hull. 

Can testify, from storms brought on by thee; 
Making the uuderwriter scratch his skull 

In mood perplex ; and giving sharks a spreo 
On sailors fat and lean, and pigs all fat. 

And passengers, who bargain’d not fur tliatm 

Antithesis ! how dreadly dost thou gleam. 

When in wild consternation the black cloud 
Is hurl'd 'twixt thee and earth ! — let those who deem 
Thou art all softness, view thee in that shroud 
Made by the hurricane ; while the wide seam 

Yawns in tUa frail bark on whose deck they crowds 
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Yelling in their despair ; while fiercely thou 
Bind’st with that murky diadem thy brow. 

Anon, thou may’st he seen, demurely bland. 

Just like a vixen with an angel's face ; 

And who that views thee from some love-bow’r (planned 
13y the witch Bxautv, for her trysting place) 

Would ever dream that thou could'st have a Land, 

. Or Lorn, in urging on the furious race 
Of W’ind, and wave, and cloud l^who then would deem 
TLat aught but peace could harbinger thy beam 1 

Chaste Moon l^who makestbalf the sex unchaste ; 

Mild Moon ! — who hernldest the pelting storm ; 

Pure Moon • —who virtue see*st by vice defac'd ; 

Cold Moon ! — who makest our worst passions warm ; 

Soft Moon ' — whose light the murderer’s hand hath graced; 

Blea’d Moon ? — who mak'st in morals small reform ; 
There’s no describing thee to any tune, 

Kor trusting thee — thou devil of a Moon ! 

Thou’ St much to answer for to mortal man. 

To mortal woman an immense deal too ; 

And if ’t were in the compass of my plan 
More than 1 have done in the case, to do, 

1 could show that, since both cf you began. 

The sun has not been half so bad as you, 

Coups du soleil, but make the bead-piece spin*^ 

Coups de la lune, betray the heart to sin ! 

A blush in moonlight plays the very deuce. 

Drawing his lip to her magnetic cheek 
At such a rate resistance is no use. 

And prudence really has not time to speak, 

Tor passion’s eloquence is so profuse ! 

And reason, strong by daylight, then grows weak ; 

And milksop Plato (always rather stupid) 

When it’s all moonshine yields to rascal Cupid« 

Thus having, without fear or favor, stated 
Your virtues and your vices, I shall coase^ 

I’ve neither one nor t’other overrated. 

And this you may consider the last piece 
Of verse sublime from mo to you ; — we’re fated 
To see in our acquainlanoe no encrease ; 

Unless the time should come when a balloon 
Can go thwe,-^ihm I’U visit theo^ oh Moon I 


WAMBA 
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KING OF OUDK 


A Sketch of the present King of Oude with a genealogical 
account of his Ancestors, 

BY BABOO KASIPRASAD GHOSH. 


The present rei< 2 ;ning family of Oude is of purely Persian ori- 
p:in. Meer Meliained Aineca who was born at Nisiiapore in 
Khorasaii tied to India lor safety and protection during the civil 
commotion which occurred in Persia in the commencement of 
the eighteenth ce ntury of the Christian a^ra by the successful 
aspiration of Nadir Shah to the sovereignty of the country and 
whicii obliged many of its noblemen to seek refuge in the nearest 
adjacent provinces. He was descended in a direct line from tho 
linaum Moosa Kaseni of the noble race of All ; and being bred 
up io arms and having contracted friendships with the officers of 
the Cajurt of Delhi, he was soon introduced to the personal no- 
tice of the reigning Emperor Behadour Shall, the son and 
successor of Aurnngzcbe and received into the Imperial service 
under the name of Saadut Khan. Upon the death of Behadour 
Shah and the elevation of Mehained Shah to the throne, Saadut 
Khan w as made Governor of Akberabad or Agra, and soon after 
again appointed tp the coinniand of 7000 horse and the Govern- 
niciit of Glide. ^ He died of a cancer in his back on the day af- 
ter the triumphal entry of Nadir Shah into Delhi, and was suc- 
ceeded in all his titles and estates by his nephew and son-in-law* 
Abool-monsoor Khan otherwise called Nabob Monsoor-ally 
Klian. He was a favourite of Meliamed Sliah on account of the 
splendour of iiis talents, and was in a .short time appointed com- 
mander of tlie artillery, Soubadar of Oude to which was now add- 
ed the Government of Allahabad, and on the death of Nizam-ul- 
niiilk, the Vizier of the Empire under the name of Vizier Sefdar 
Jung. He died in 1753 in Oude, and was succeeded by liis son 
Siija-ud-dowla as Nabob of Oude. He made a very conspicuous 
figure* in the early part of the history of British India and wasr 
created Vizier of the Empire on the accession of Shah Alum to 
the throne of Delhi. He died in January 1775 and was succeeded 
by his eldest son Asoph-ud-dowla as Nabob Vizier and on Jiis 


• In A. IT. 1129 or A. D. 1716, Rajah Giridliar Bnhadour was Rajah of Oude, 
in the' time of I'urucksheer, whose s-uccessor Mehained Shah, finding the Rajah in> 
capable of discharging his official duties, the Govemiuont of that couutrj was trauft* 
i«iied liom him to Saadut Khan the Emperor, iu A. H. 1132. 
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death in June 1797, Mirza Ally afterwards known by the name 
of Vizier Ally ascended the Mnsnud of Oude. But the g:rounds 
of his pretensions being: discovered to be wholly unfounded^ he 
was after an administration of only four months deposed^ ; and 
Nabob Saadut Ally the then eldest sonof Suja-ud-dowlaand bro- 
ther of Asoph-iid-dowla was raised to the Mnsnud by tlie Gover- 
BorGeneral on the 21st January 1798. He died inJuly 1814and 
was succeeded by the eldest of his eleven sons Nabob Ghazi-uddin 
Hyder Khan as Nabob Vizier of Oude ; but in 1819 he relin- 
quished that title and with the concurrence of the British Govern- 
ment assumed regjal dignity under the title of Abul Muzeffer 
Moizuddin Shah Zemin Ghazi-uddin Hyder Piidsliali. He died 
in October 1827, in the fifty-eighth year of his age and the eighth 
of his reign as King of Oude, and was succeeded by his only son 
the present King of Oude, who* when a Prince was called 
Naseer-uddin Hyder, but being seated onthe A/w.s7/?^rfoiithe 19tli 
of October 1827, assumed the title of Abu Nusnr Kotub-uddin 
Soliman Jah Sultane Adal Npwsherawan Zeman Pa<lshaJi.-]- 
His Majesty is about tw enty-six years of age, and has two sons, 
viz. Mirzas Kaiwan Jah and Faredoun Bukht. 

His Majesty rises early in the morning — about half an hour 
before day-break and after dressing and performing the morn- 
ing prayer (NamazJ goes out to take an airing attended 
by a retinue of five hundred men, some of the Omru/is (or 
noblemen) and a few European gentlemen in his serv ice. He re- 
turns to his palace within two hours and Jiaving again changed 
his dress, at eight, he sits to breakfast witli his nearest relatives 
and companions in the Delai'am an apartment bf his palace lying 
on the western side of the Goinati river ; where at this time 
many of the Ornrahs^^^^ him visits. He rises from his break- 
fast between nine and ten, and devotes an hour to the aflairs of 
the state. After this he retires from his Durbar and either 
amuses himself by taking a view of the difl’erent curiosities col- 
lected by his predecessors and himself, or repairs to the Harem 
or amuses Iiimself in other ways till twelve at noon when he 

• After th© deposition of Vizir Ally be was permitted to reside in Benares, 
w’berc be under the pretence of paying a visit of ceremony to Mr. Cherry the Kesi- 
dent, killed him with some otlier gentlemen who were present at the time. Ha 
tilieti retired to the forests of Bhotwal and kept the province of Ciunickpore in 
eontinual alarm. But he was soon driven away by the Knglish, and took refu»e 
with the Rajah of Jyepore who afterwards delivered him up to the British Go- 
wemment. Vizier Ally was accordingly brought a prisoner to Calcutta and confin- 
ed in Fort William where be ended his miserable existence in ISIT. 

* t In a Persian Manuscript paper in my possession, containing a brief sketch of 
the Nabobs of Oude, the name and title of his present Majesty run thus; Abu 
Nusur Kotubuddin Soliman Jah Naseeruddiu Hyder Shah Jehan Badsbab Ghazi. 
But 1 have been given to understand that this was the title His Majesty intended 
to assume but wbuh was D04 sanctioned by the british Ooverument, 
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takes his dinner, after which, he ag:am pursues tlie same 
course of amusement till three o’clock when HLs Majesty holds 
another Durbar till it is dark, and at nine in the evenin;^, he 
goes to sleep and Uie gates of the Palace are shut. Dancing 
girls and buffoons are always in attendance, but His Majesty 
seldom witnesses their performances excepting on holidays. 

The yearly revenue of His Majesty’s territories is at pres^^-nt 
estimated at one crore and a half rupees, which are collected by 
the Aumils to whom the Purqunuahfi or districts ar6 fanned. 
There is in Onde no tenure of land fixed by Government as the 
districts are farmed annually to the highest bidders. The Zemin- 
dars may be considered as perpetual landholders under the 
Aumils to wdiom with the exception of the privilege of appeal- 
ing to the King, they are entirely responsible, and who there- 
fore act as both collectors and farmers ; but receive no pay 
from Government for their former 0(*,cupation. The Ryots or 
cultivators are tliose wlio are immediately concerned with the 
soil but by the mal-administration of Government, left entirely 
to the mercy of the Zemindars. The King gives the Purgutir- 
nahs to such of the Aumils as make the highest oilers 
of revenue ; the Aumils in their turn enter into new arrange- 
ments with the Zemindars, and the Zemindars to meet with the 
demands of the Aumils make extortions from the Ryots. Thus 
the Ryots suffer the three-fold oppression coming down upon tliem 
in successive degi'ces from the King, the Aumils, and the Zemin- 
dars : — thus are their lives and property left unprotected by 
Government ; g,nd thus is the reason plainly and satisfactorily 
traced why Oiide is so much and so frequently harassed by in- 
ternal commotions afiecting its financial resources which have of 
late sufl’ered considerably.^ 

Tile principal treasurer of His Majesty is Rajah Gnljarimal 
but tlie treasures reserved for particular emergencies are in 
cliarge of Jalfer ud-dowla commonly known by the designation 
of Captain Futteli Ally. At Lucknow there is a Mint where 
coins are struck in the name of his present Majesty according to 
tlic demand of the Shrofl’s or bankers. 

His Majesty has three news-writers who severally report to 
him every occurrence which may take place in the metropolis, 
the Mofussil, or His Majesty's family. This number of news 

* By an article published in the Bengal Chronicle, of the 22d April last it appear- 
ed “ that after deducting salaries, a net revenue had been deposited in the Treasury 
— the year before last, (now the fourth preceding yem ) of 93 lakhs ; and in the 
last year, (now the year before last) of tj3. But that now in the close of ih^* pre- 
sent year, (now the last as the I’ersian year ends in February ), the fourth part of 
tins bad not been collected, and that notbiug has been paid the troops to stop their 
elainoura for pay.’* 
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writers is sometimes reduced to two, or even one only as clrcum-* 
stances may require. Khoofeeyah Navis or censors are oc- 
casionally appointed to report whether the information given by 
the news writers is correct. 

As to the administration of justice the Aumils are also the 
Judges and iMagistrates of the dilferent districts to which they 
are respectively attached and their decisions in law matters 
whether civil or criminal are always fiijcil. At Lucknow how- 
ever, theiM are a Police Establishment, a Civil Court, a Cri- 
minal Court, and a Court of Appeal, from all which again 
appeals lua^ be made to the King. The people are governed 
by the JVlalioinedan law. 

Tlic forces ot II is Majesty amount to twenty thousand men 
trained in the native wa\ and under the command of Ekbal-ud- 
dowla. But there is a regiment of Cavalry w hich is disciplined 
according to the European method. This small miinber of forces 
is maintained for the sole purpose of preserving the internal 
peace of his kingdom. In case of an invasion, the British Go- 
vernment is to assist His Majesty in detending his dominions, 
as by a treaty concluded between it and Asoph-ud-dowla in 
1787, it was stipulated that the former shall rec.eive a certain 
.sum of money lor the maintenance ol’ a body of troops for the 
detence of Oude ; but some difficulty having been subsequently 
experienced in obtaining this money. Nabob Saadut Ally by a 
treaty concluded on the lOtli November J80I, <*eded to the Ho- 
norable Company a portion of his kingdom under the designa- 
tion of ceded ])roviiices” yielding a revenue of about one crore 
and thirty-six lakhs of rupees annually. 

The kingdom of Oude as it at present belongs to His Majesty, ex- 
tends from Prcitaubjmre on the East to the shores of the Ganges 
on the opposite side of Fnrruckabad, on the West and from the 
northern mountains on the North, to the northern banks of the 
same riv^er opposite to Cawnpore on the South. Tlie whole 
ten itory is a level, and there are several mud torts, but no strong 
foriresses so as to hold out any regular defence in case of an in- 
vasion. Oude is very fertile but by the oppression of the Aumils 
and tile refractory spirit of the Zemindars, it has ever been sub- 
ject to desolation and a defalcation in the revenue has vejy often 
been the comsequenee. 

The latest accounts from Oude represent tliat country as suf- 
fering very much by continual domestic disorders. All kinds 
ot vicious actions wiiich tend to, or actually annihilate public 
Security and tranquility, and arc intolerably revolting to the 
feelings of human nature, are perpetrated vvilh indifference and 
impunity by those whose business it is to prevent them. The 
Police otlicers are themselves committing plunder and violence 
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of every description. The troops have raised loud clamours for 
their liciving been kept loo long in arrears of pay, and are act- 
ing as their caprice bids them. The Zeininilars too, probably 
by the oppression of the Auinils have turned so relVactory, that 
Government can scarcely collect its revenue from without 
mucli bloodshed. The news-writers have b(‘en bribed to report 
to His Majesty every circumstance of oppression, cruelty and 
rapacity in a favourable light, and lastly His Majesty seems to 
pay no attention to the coiriplaints of his people regarding the 
conduct of his oflicers in s])ite of numerous })etitions ^vhich have 
been presented to tiiin to that effect by various means, such as lock- 
ing them up in a box and hanging it up on a tree before the Palace 
so as to attract His Majesty’s notice with an ins(‘Tiption couched 
in the most abusive language warning any but His Majesty not to 
open the box. fnsecurily of lives and property; destruction of 
the houses of private or public individuals by tlieir enemies and 
of temples and tnosques by persons of opposite creeds^ and killing 
or confinement of persons without reason or olience are of daily 
occurrence in Onde. In short the kingdom is now a scene of 
anarchy, confusion and distress. 


SONNET TO A BEE. 


BY R. CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Most delicate of Botanists, gay Bee ! 

nllin« honev dews from every flower 
That wafts its spicy odours o’er the bower. 

Hither tliy gathered treasures bring to me ! 

Teach me tliy cliyrnic skill, that every tn-e. 

And shrub, and pirint, may seek in vam the dower 
Of their bland juices and salubrious power 
To hoHid within their cups : — Oli ! then, like thee, 
Hicli balsam-stores shall bless my pleasing toil; 

For not a flower that lurks in sylvan shade 
Should hide frorti me its honey-yielding coil. 

And, when collected, to the peerless Maid 

>V ho rules my heart, Td betir the luscious spoil— 

Love’s offering at the feet of beauty laid. 
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FBOM THE FERSIAN. 


BY CAPT. W. ELLIOTT, AUTHOR OP “ THE NUN,” &C* 


1 . 

Minstrel, let thy glowing soul 

Pour her numbers new and fresh. 
Brim the iieart-delighting bowl. 

Her, with rapliire, to impress ; 
And the r hanging theme pursue 
Ever fresh and ever new. 

11 . 

Oh ^tis Heaven’s own bliss to sip, 
Safe from every mortal eye. 
Stolen kihselS of a lip 

Steeped in nature’s ecstacy ; 
Kisses to their purpose true 
Ever fresh, and ever new. 

in. 

What through lifetime can we taste 
\V orthy spirits lialf divine. 

If the rosy drops we waste. 

Of exhilirating wine ? 

Scorn it not, the vinous dew. 

Ever fresh, and ever new. 

f IV. 

My heart’s queen, for me, each gam 
And brighter hue has fondly wove 
Into a charming Talisman, 

Token not unworthy love. 

Which she prays may meet my view 
Ever fresh, and ever new ; 

V. 

Then do thou my answer bear. 
Morning Zephyr, — learn to tell, 
(Playing round her neck so fair,) 
That her Hafiz loves her well ; 
And her rising blushes woo. 
Whispering iondness fiesh^ and new* 
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It was during the campaign of 180 — that having placed my 
young wife in safety at Arcot, I proceeded to join iny regiment 

the gallant Foot, tlieii forming part of the army under the 

immediate command of Sir A. W. 

1 can never forget, the magnificent sight, which opened on my 
view, as I approached the range of Hills forming the Northern 
boundary to the valley of Berar. It was near the end of No- 
vember, and the cool breeze, stealing gently through jungles, 
studderl with the “ Gioriosa Superba” and numerous wild but 
graceful creepers, led me to believe, as idle tales, the oft recount- 
ed horrors of “ India’s wilds.” 

The sun w^as just setting over the rising ground on which 
is situate the Fort of Narnulla, and its ra^s shed a soft and 
mellow light on the beautifully wH>oded country below. 

The small white Tents of tlie Madras troops, glittering here and 
there, as an opening presented ; while the wdiole of the Euro- 
pean force, lay encamped on a somewhat clearer spot, gave 
a very striking character to the J landscape ; — while the 
rugged face of the lofty hills, covered with verdure, and pre- 
senting at intervals, sparkling falls of the clearest water, exhibifed 
in their lights and shadows, tints, w^hich cannot be described, 
and are seen, but in an Eastern clime. 

I was now about fourcoss from the camp, and being tolerably 
well mounted on one of the Nuwab’s true Decanes horses, I 
pushed on, leaving Ram Mahon, a native servant, to bring up 
the rear with my scanty allowance of baggage. 

] readied the tented field’’ before dark, and having pre- 
sented my credentials to the Conimander-in-chief^ound myself at 
liberty, to join the oilicers of my own rcgimentflfamongst them 

was Captain L d, my dear Louisa’s only brother : we had 

never met, but he partook so strongly of his sister’s features, 
rendered into true manly beauty, that i was at no loss, to disco- 
ver iny relation ; he introduced me by name, to my new com- 
rades, who welcomed me, with that trankness, and cordiality, 
so particularly characteristic of Europeans in this country. Al- 
ter the usual questions put to a recruit, the conversation turned 
chiefly on the expected siege of Gawilghur (a Fort beautifully 
placed, on the highest point of the northern Hills beforeinention- 
ed, and, by the natives considered impregnable) I became an at- 
tentive listener, and learned, that our regiment, expected the dis-* 
tiijguished honor, of beading the attacking column at the assault* 
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Many a cheek was flashed at the prospect of again facing tlm 
enemy, and many a heart beat high, that now 

** Feels that beat no more.” 

alas ! how few of that youthful and splendid band^ are left to 
verify my tale. 

The place was stormed a few days after ; the wall being 
breached from a neighbouring height, on the N. W. face. It 

was on this occasion the gallant Captain C 1 of the Light 

Company so highly distinguished himself. The details are aL 
ready well known. 

About a fortnight after this I obtained leave of absence, and 
accepted an invitation to accompany the Ninvab (lather of the 
present Namdah Khan) on a hunting excursion in the valley. Our 
party, consisting of -eight otBcers, including itij self and brother- 
in-law, left the camp before dawn, and joined the Nuwab with 
his splendid retinue near the village of Fouzur. on the banks of 
the graceful Sampun, we were in high spirits, and laughed hear- 
tilj^ at the old native Prince,iOS he appeared ready mounted, in 
the full dress of a British General otBcer. An hour’s smart riding 
brought us to his palace within the walls of Ellichpoor, where 
we had hospitable entertainment during the remainder of tlie 
day. Our next march was to Sindhee, 12 miles, and here 1 had 
my first initiation into the noble art of Hog-lmnting. The sport 
was good, and our evening passed cheerlully, recounting the 
feats of the day, and with some mirth at tiie expense of my 
awkwardness. Thus day after day flew by in this delighful vale, 
and numerous were the sketches of picturesque scener}^ and 
villages, collected as welcome presents for friends at hoine-^ 
Akola with its shattered towers, and gliding stream, detained us 
two days, Wc then turned northwards in the direction of the Hills, 
and the third march brought u.s to Akoat ; where, it was reported, 
would be foun^the Neelgae, Hogs, Hyaenas, and Bears, in abun- 
dance, Nevewwill that day fade from my memory — the ardour 
with which we examined our sjjears, and other implements of the 
chace, then mounted our anxious horses, and struck into the jun- 
gle, can never be forgottetf. Young L— and I had accidentally se- 
parated from the main body, and advanced nearly half a mile, when 
H shout from the beaters, intimated that game had been starlfed, 
and in the next instant, a Neelgae, with nostrils expanded, and 
head thrown gracefullj back,* darted past— a second more, and 
we were pressing hard on his track, but owing to the nature of 
%the ground, it was extremely difficult to keep him in view. We 
had now come to deep and broken ravines, down one of which 
the crafty fugitive bounded with increased speed, and before we 
^oauld descend tte bani^, was out of sight ; this was annoying ; 
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the ravine branching off, and then running nearly parallel on 
either side of a rising ground, covered with thick underivood* 
We finally settled, to take different routes, and had separated 
about two minutes, when on turningan angle of the bank, I again 
perceived the object of our search, standing on a slight emi^ 
nence, and looking anxiously round for his pursuers. I gave 
one loud holloa, in hopes that L — — would join me. Even then I 
Could distinguish the rapid fall of his liorse*s feet, but Gracious 
God, the answering sound, was a fearful roar from soipe feroci- 
ous beast ; one heart-rending cry, and then all was hushed. I threw 
myself from the affrighted horse, climbed the rugged bank, and 
as I rushed through the intervening jungle, caught one transi- 
ent glimpse of poor L ’s terrible destroyer — ^it was a ti- 

ger, which rny hasty appearance had scared from his prey. How 
I bore that moment, God only knows ! There lay my friend and 
brother weltering in his blood; poor Selim Lis favourite Arab, 
in the agonies of death, with his entrails protruding, and a 
ghastly, gaping wound in the throat. The monster had proba- 
bly, made his deadly spring, from the neighbouring bank, strik- 
ing in his descent, both man, and horse to the earth. 

I flew to the motionless body, and finding that life was not ex* 
tinct, called loudly for assistance, the beaters soon arrived, and 
while some hastened to the camp, for a conveyance, I was aided 
by the others, in removing poor L.*s bleeding form, to the side of 
a clear spring which issued from a fissure in the bank, close by. 
On examining the wound, I found the skull fractured, and the 
whole of the back part of the head and neck, laid bare, — we en- 
deavoured to hasten returning animation, by bathing his templf^s 
with the cool water, but in vain — and his bed having now arriv- 
ed we placed him gently on it, and, with feelings, how. very differ- 
ent from tliose which had filled iriy breast but an hour before, re- 
turned to the camp. Intelligence of the event speedily reached the 
hunters, who with breathless haste, crowded round the couch of 
their mangled comrade — silent, and with agonizedkrows stood the 
mournful group; wlien a shrill and piercing shriek struck on our 
ears. In the next instant a native female broke through the crowd, 
and with one intense gaze on the bleeding youth, sank senseless 
to the ground. Slie was young, and habited in the graceful dra- 
pery of the Maharatlas ; had she not been so, her slfender figure, 
high brow, and beautifully regular features, would at once have 
stamped her claim to that peculiar race. 

Who she was, or whence she came, no one could tell. 

We afterwards learned, that poor L during the storming 

of Gawilghur, but a few weeks before, had rescued her from the 
grasp of a villain, and given her in charge to his servant's wife. 
Us^een and unheeded^ had she followed his daily maixhes^ but 
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WOW, Aat he was in danger, her gratitude shone proudly forth ; 
beside his bed she knelt, both day and night, her large and 
lovely eyes unclosed and bathed in tears — ^nor would she allow 
another hand to smooth his pillow, or convey, the cool sherbet, 
to his parched and fevered mouth. Three days did he thus linger 
insensible and speechless, and when at length, God in his mer- 
cy, ended his earthly sufl’erings, no murmur escaped the lips of 
poor “ Neevah,” but with her small hands clasp’d, and slightly 
raised, sl^e remained fixed on the spot she had first chosen, nor 
did she move but to follow his remains to the rude grave wo 
bad prepared. 

The last turf had been laid on his coffin when I looked round 
for the gentle Maharatta — she had disappeared — and though, 
until a late hour, the hills gave back the name of Neevah, she 
answered not, nor came. 

The following morning I proceeded on my last visit to the spot, 
where ray friend lay at rest, and pacing slowly through the large 
tope in which our tents were pitched, I recalled the joyous hours 
W'e liad passed together, and dreaded the efi’ects of my own 
Louisa’s heartfelt grief when she should learn that the bright 
career of her idolized brother had been thus suddenly terminated, 

1 had now reached an opening, which brought the grave in 
sight, it appeared at that distance, as though some unhallowed 
band, bad sought to disturb the dead, and 1 shuddered to think 
that the ravenous jackall or Hyaena, might there have made his 
midnight meal — but heavens! no words can describe my horror, 
when approaching nearer, I perceived a human I’orrn, lying par- 
tially covered with the new turned earth — it was Neevali” cold 
and stiff*, but beautiful even in death — she had been her own des- 
troyer, determined to follow one, who had saved her from worse 
than death. 

Such is I have since found, the feeling of gratitude inherent 
in a Maharatta woman. 

The body of the alfectionate girl, was burned agreeably to the 
custom of her people, but I could not depart, without placing the 
ashes by the side of him she had served so devotedly over tiie 
grave : we raised, a rude monument, composed of broken frag- 
ments from the surrounding rocks, and left them to that repose, 
which will remain unbroken until the voice of the Almighty shall 
summon them to the throne of judgement. 

More than twenty years have passed since the above melancho- 
ly events occurred ; J am again in my beautiful valley, again at 
«Akola, but how changed are they by the numerous events inci- 
llentalto a long lapse of years; in vain Hook for the monument 
1 assisted in raising ; time and the bands of the husbandman 
Itave left ^ not a ^eck bebintt,” and which are in my 
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recollection as a pathless jungle, now present to the eye an extent 
of rich and varied cultivation. I ascended by a beautiful Ghat 
to Gawilghur; the cloud capp’d towers of the old mosque are still 
in being, and exhibiting but few marks of decay. There are also 
several Bungalows belonging to ollicers, in the delighful canton- 
ment near Ellichpoor, whose families retire to the heights during 
the oppressive season of the hot winds. Sindliee, Takelkerra, 
and several other places have still sufficient game for the enthu- 
siastic young sportsmen — but owing to the extensive clearings. 
Tigers are only to be found in the heart of the hills, or the 
forest jungles near the bank of the Nurbuddali. 

F.P. 


STANZAS. 

JBY R. CALDER CAMPBELL* 


I. 

Love is the dream of Boyhood’s years, 

i he mote that dims youth’s blinded eye,— 
The sunburst r|uenched in sudden tears, — 

The ghost that liauiits the memory ! 

II. 

Frienship, whose ardent chaims appear 
'To mortal eyes less fair, less bright. 

Is like those blessed stars that wear, 

A garb of still increasing light. 

111 . 

Life ! — what is life ? — alas, it is 

'I'lie thorny track marked out for man,— 

A sojourn, where wc hear of bliss. 

And view it — in the grave’s brief span I 

IV. 

“ But Death ?” — When death exerts his power. 
And friendship, love, and life are flown. 

He takes us hence in one short hour. 

And makes our father's home our own ! 
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TO CATHERINE MACEVA. 

How very strange it is, that those — 

The proudest fabrics nature shows — 

Those masterpieces of creation — 

Those living shrines of adoiation — 

Inspirers of all tender passion— 
ii«ole arbiters of taste and fashion — * 

To whom the peasant and the prince 
I'he same siibmissiveness evince ; 

To whom the silly and the wise — 

The leader to bold enterprise — 

The old, the young, the rich, the poor — « 
(From fourteen summers to fourscore) 

If but a flattering smile they gain. 

Are paid for all the past of pain : — 

How very strange, amid the throng 
To whom these attributes belong. 

So many, favorites of Nature, 

Should show ingratitude, and hate her ; 

Do all they can to thwart her aim 
Who's done so very much for them. 

Strange as it is, it's very true— 

An insfaiK-e may be found in you : 

And (inind apart for future study) 

Tet’s see hon Kitty treats the body — 

What pains she takes to spoil what Heaven, 
In likeness of itself, had given. 

Once — *tis some fifty years, or so — • 

When hoops and heels were ail the go^ 

A Belle deck’d out for company. 

Was. verily, ' a sight to see/ 

A whalebone bee-hive, swelling wide. 

All flounced and furbelow’d outside. 

Was made her nether half to hide, 

(A sort of wigwam tent, of height 
Snfiicient for the legs, upright ; 

While those used by the Esquimaux 
Force them to stoop, as travellers know). 

From this rose an inverted cone 
(Her body) cased in stays of bone ; 

Her inside (if she’d any there) 

Being squee7/(i the deuce alone knows where. 
(A pair of bellows placed on end, 

A noti< n of the thing will lend). 

The formal little face a-top . 

(It’s type in every barber’s shop) 
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Gazed proudly o’er the dome — the more 
As glorying in ,the crown it wore : 

For then prevail’d the whim of hair 
Fising like ant-hills in the air — 

As if the pretty fool had borrow’d 
A bolster to adorn her forehead ; ^ 
lint left die horKe-hair on the bed. 

And stuff’d it with her own instead ; 

And stuck it up on end — to see 
How great a ninny she could be. 

—The decoration of these masses 
f'rediility's belief surpasses : 

But books and prints may still be seen. 

To prove the follies that have been ; 

Though li\ iiig pictures plainly show 
The /t>o/.s were pretty much as now. 
Imagine this | Oli how absurd ! 

A Grocer's stall ! ii[)on my word. 

Well may our ueigbours call us savages ! 
Conceive a liead of greens — of cabbages I 
Yet these in clusters met the eye, 

\\"ith carrots, turnips, celery. 

And muslirnoms e’en — as if in pride 
tU'lhe hill's poverty inside — 

(For women didn’t care a pin 
About the rubbish cramm’d within ; 

Bear but a tower of garden stuff. 

Fashion approved, and *twas enough). 

At last green grocery lost its sway ; 

And cars and c(»aches had the day, 

IVly good old grandmother’s report 
lleclared these worn by all the Court : 
Behind, the vehicle ascending. 

The gold steeds o’er tlu* summit bending. 

As if Apollo and his lasses 

AVere driving over mount Parnassus. 

The simile went further still — ^ 

’I'fae wit lay all outside the hill : 

For nothing that had common sense 
Could bear such gross extravagance. 

Now, Kitty, since we’ve done with these. 
Let’s take a look at modern days ! 

These eyes have seen when pockets vied 
W ith ass’s panniers at the side : 

Pads of all forms — before, behind. 
Excrescences of every kind. 

With fifty fooleries as indecent — 

Each more immodest as more receoU 
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But still (if 1 maybe allowed) 

They always cover’d what they showed i 
And never, in ihe way of dress. 

Bestow’d a fhonglit on nakedness. 

But now — no matter, heat or cold— 

Your whole habilimcmts, twice told, 
(Bating an ornament or two) 
iVJiglit weigh — some half a pound or so ; 
About as much — 1 vow not more— 

As one good shift in days of yore . 

But then it was not made as now ; 

But kept you warm, and decent too , 
Isow. a silk stocking scarce com eals 
Tlie flesh, of what it quite reveals 
In shape ; your drapery’s so transparent, 
thin, so flimsy, so adherent. 

That weie it not it bore the name 
Of vesture, it were intich the same, 

Like other geese, you braved the weather. 
And went without it altogether. 

Just look at xdiat you’ve now got on — 
Tlie thing you fain would call a gown I 
Your petticoats ■ ■ 


^ You vile abuser ? 
XVhat are my petticoats to you. Sir ? 

1 wonder men can condescend 
'^I'o stoop so low : but don’t pretend 
To act trom iiiendship ! — ^Yes 1 know it— 
Some emioiis minx has made you doit I 
She’d better keep beyond my reach — 

'J hatl can tell her — nasty wretch ! 

— It really is extremely hard 
That such an ankle can’t be bared. 

But every coxcomb in the town 

Must shake bis mop’s head at the gowm 1 

Abominable, boorish crfatures — 

’I hiis to presume, to dare, to treat us I 
I never heard the like ! however 
I’ll wear them shorter now than ever ? 

I’ll lay my life (the stupid quiz) 

My legs are just as good as his ; 

And (if I’m right), in point of calf, 

Tiiey beat his spindle-shanks by half. 

As to the prude who set him on, 

8he has not one to stand upon ! 

The drumstick things which she calls legs. 
Are positively ciibbage pegs ! 
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Were mine the same I vow, all round 
My petticoats should touch the ground i 
1 know you. Miss, and some day, yet. 

I’ll make you smart — depend on it. 

And pray who spoke to you. Miss Haughty ? 
My Kate, 1 own, is somewhat naughty ; 

But, let not vanity deceive ye ! 

She’s not one bit like you, believe me ; 

But every Kitty in Calcutta 
Will ape just such another flutter ; 

Though, possibly, the bitter theme 
Was never meant ior one of them. 

Throiiglioiit the world, it's understood 
That women, whether bad or good. 

Of every clime and every station. 

Make a dead set for admiration. 

How strange the mode should be so blundered 
By ninety-nine in every hundred ; 

Amongst the rest by you my dear, 

111 going out with limbs as bate. 

As if the feel of decent clotliing 
Instinctively produced a loathing. 

You’ve no idea, you si tly creature. 

How widely you mistake the matter ! 

Mid all the crowds of men you see. 

There’s not one (if youll credit me) 

Who does not think you play the fool 
And turn you into ridicule. 

When women thus let men behold her, 
Bxposed from shoe-stiing to the shoulder. 

How can she w'onder if they treat her 
With vulgar freedom when they meet her ? 

Some have averr’d the thing intended— 

^ If they refrain’d she’d be offended/ 

— Now only think hoiv shocking, Kitty, 

To have this said of you, my pretty ; 

And how expect t ’scape, exempt 
From rudeness which you hourly tempt. 

1 ake my advice — henceforth conceal 
What, now, unblushing, you reveal ! 
Imagination will do more 
Than e’er exposure did before ! 

Give you of legs a better pair 
Than ever nature let you wear ; 

While every one, with approbation. 

Will hail the moidest alteratiQn* 


m 



THE ENTRANCE INTO PARADISE OP ELIAS AKIBA. 

A TALE OF THE TALMUD. 


Joshua Shemuni the Scribe fremember to bless !) wrote these 
W'ords which are enrolled for thine instruction, on the evening 
of the Holy Sabbath, the 2d of fliarheswan in the year 686 acv 
cording to the lesser computation, in the city which is called 
Marseilles, as thou goest towards the sea. 

Elias Akiba died, and was gathered unto his fathers. And 
Elias was a poor man, and needy ; also there was none in Para- 
dise or in the regions of fire, save the all-knowing, who watched 
to receive his spirit when he gave up the ghost. And the 
spirit w^ent forth into the dark alone, and it trembled ; and Elias 
lifted up the eyes of the soul, and beheld a far off*, dazzling 
through the gloom, m illuminated garden. And he said unto 
himself, ** this surely is Paradise, and this is the Gate of Hea- 
ven !” And as he drew nearer, a fragrant smell of myrrh, and 
sweet spires, came forth from the garden, which was ravishing 
to the soul. And he came to the gate, which was of onyx-stone 
and sapphire and the dust of that land was pure gold. And the 
gate was half-opened; and Elias beard the murmur of the four 
rivers of Eden, whose sound was more delightful than the song 
of a cunning minstrel. And they flowed continually with milk, 
and wine, and balsam and honey; and the Tree of Life was in 
the midst of the garden, the leaves of which make music, and 
whose fruits are for the healing of the nations. Also Elias saw 
Behemoth and Leviathan, which are to be slain at the great day 
for the feast of the righteous. And he saw the pyramid of se- 
ven degrees, of which the last, hid in the brightness of excessive 
light, is reserved for those who to all eternity are blessed with 
the contemplation of the face of God, which no man can see, 
and live. And when Elias looked upon the palaces of precious 
stones, and the abodes of gold, and turrets of diamond prepared 
for the Holy, he said unto himself, would that I might live 
again on Earth, that by obeying in all things the law of Moses, 
I might attain unto one of the least of these I” And as he 
spoke in bis soul, the sound of his thought, audible to angels as 
words unto men, aroused the Guardian of Paradise, who on that 
day was Noah, and the Patriarch spake to Elias in this wise. 

* Elias Akiba, what hath bewitched thee, that thou comest hi- 
ther without one of the Cherubim to conduct thee ? Knowest 
thou not that none are permitted to enter here, except they have 
kept the law of Mos^s^and have the seal of purity upon them?’’ 
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Now Elias Akiba being a tiller of the ground; was rode^f 
Upeeeli, and he answered roughly: It well becomes thee, Noah^ 
thus to speak to such as are better than thou. I am a husband** 
man, as thou wast, but never did Ij[)lant a vineyard that I might 
drink of the wine, and be drunken, as didst, thou; neither have 
my Sons had to hide their faces for their father, as thine for 
thee!” 

At the sound of the voice of Elias Akiba, the Patriarch Adam 
came forth, the tirst-born of men : and he also asked of Elias, 
why he came thither without a Shining One to conduct him ? 

‘^How earnest thou here?” cried Elias Akiba: thou art of 
no higher rank than myself : but at least while I cultivated my 
garden, I insulted not my God. Thou weri created without sin, 
and in the image of thy maker; yet thou didst refuse to obey his 
voice, arid didst listen to the voice of the serpent, by whom all 
thy posterity hath been ruined, while the very ground is cursed 
for thy sake.” 

Jacob next drew near; and addressed Ellas in like manner as 
the others. 

“ What have I to do with thee?” asked Elias Akiba. “ If 
thou art liere, it is but through the iiiiinite mercy of the great 
** I AM” in whom I also trust, and in whose grace alone 1 con- 
fide : but if our works are to be compared, 1 call God to witness 
that 1 never deceived my father, neither cheated my brother of 
his birthright ; neither did 1 do, as thou didst, with Laban thy 
master, in the matter of the ewes and rams of the flock.” 

And Jacob was ashamed: and the voice of God was then 
heard, saying, 

“ Speak unto thy Creator, Elias Akiba, and fear not.” 

“ My Lord and Maker,” replied Elias Akiba, falling on his 
face before the Sliechiuah, which w as half shrouded in a cloudy 
tabernacle, “ pardon thy weak and erring creature. But yet, if 
I have sinned, they w ho spake to me have sinned also in the flesh 
and I have neither been disobedient like Adam, nor drunken as 
Noah, nor deceiving as Jacob. I know that every one who 
cometli here must be judged by the Law of Moses : ahd to thee, 

0 Lord of Sabaotb, I submit my cause : judge thou me ! Thou 
hast ordained that I should be born in poverty : I have borne 
my misery without a murmur, because I knew that thou didst so 
order it: and I have laboured, because thy Holy word hath com- 
manded, " that Jfan shall eat bread in the sweat of his brow, ^ 

1 have been taught to follow the law of Moses: and 1 have kept 
itfroin my youth up. 1 have not eaten of the unclean beast, nor 
touched the accursed thing, nor defiled myself with blood nor 
neglected the fastings, the feasts, the holidays, nor the purifica- 
tions which thou has ordained# As long as 1 was in the land, I 
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have tried to live free from reproach, and to love my neighbour 
as myself, when the poor and the hungry came unto me, I gave 
them shelter and food : I partook with them the bread which I 
gained by the sweat of my brow. Thou, Lord, who art truth 
itself, knowest that I speak the truth ; and our Rabbins have 
always declared that they who did as I have done, should inherit 
Paradise.” 

And a still small voice came from the pillar of cloud, and it said, 

** Son, thy good works I have seen ; but my grace is more 
than they : be humble, and inherit the Kingdom of Heaven — it 
is for THE POOR IN SPIRIT.” 


THE ENCHANTED MOUNT. 

i- 

[Near to the Town of Kf \ and stands t remarkable hill in the centre of a 
plain ; it is commonly bej^ the peasantry that no one who ascends that moun* 

tain will return, and henc#,, ««..ppaUing name ; in English, “ Go and Come Not,'* 

The idea of the following lines was aoggested by this circumstance and it may sup* 
ply them with some portion of interest to state that they are by no means devoid of 
legendary truth.] 


I. 

In a far land where every hill and dale 
Kepeats the echoes of some lover's tale ; 

Whose sternest warriors softened bj repose. 
Mourn with the nightingale and love the rose ; 
Where amber fountains deck their gilded halls 
And soothe the ear with murmuring waterfalls ; 

In that fair eastern clime a mountain stands 
Kaised bv the desert-spirits magic hands. 

Above, a plain where nature’s gifts abound ^ 
And flowers and verdure strew the painted groundU 
Par from the haunts of man, that gentle race 
Joined all their powers to beautify the place ; 

Here sparkling stones are seen of variopa hues 
There fragrant shrubs their balmy sw^ aiffose. 
The velvet turf, and silvery cascade 
Th' Enchanted Mount a home for Peris made# 
Hither each day the desert-ipirita brought 
Ereah ofleriags with some iieis beauty fraught. 
Hither eadi rac:ti their blooming gifts they bore 
Aud mreired the vordeur eerpet o'er aad o'er. 
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Ydtaot to mail viras thair permisaioB giirea 
To Tiait regions so resembling iieaven. 

The work complete with fairy toil and skill 
Man was forbidden to approach the bill ; 

The stern command re-echoed from the skies» 

" if# VfhoatcendA the mountain surely diesJ* 

II. 

On Iran's jewelled musnud sat a King 
Fanned in his pride by fortune's favouring wing* 
Keckless of fate and impiously bold. 

He offered glittering lioards of vellow o-Md 
To him who the embn .m 1 patha woui^*^* ' 

Hemove t^e doubt, and £olve the myster * ’ 

]\Iany there were in Persia’s warlike lam*,. 

Who fearless gased upon the Turkish bri'^* 

Smiled at the snows which froze the lli* ^ ® 

And scorned the heats that parched huV — ' ^ tore ; 

Yet now with ioelings which they fear^.V^. - 
They trembled at a foe, unfelt, unknown ; 

Heady at fais first word to yield their breath. 

They shunned the borrsrs of an impious death : 

JHle loses past a doubt, in sin w'ho dies. 

The promised joys that beam from Houries' eyes. 

What Talisman can now a victim move 
To brave the mandate of the powers above ! 

Long searched the monarch for such courage rare. 

Long — long he searched — and found it in despair. 

A youth of gallant air and hohle mien 
Who scarcely sixteen summers could have seen. 
Appeared at Court, resolved the event to try. 

To gain the proffered treasure, — or to die ! 

To Allah's throne be raised his teaiful eyes 
In prayer for pardon from the offended skies; 

*' Not Avarice" be said ** his soul could win 
To deeds of giU or plu '■•im into sin ; 

** The heartless grasp of power's uafeeling hand 
** Had robbed his widowed mother of her land. 

Had left her houseless, helpless and alone, 

*• Without one arm to aid her but his own j 
Henos his despai^-^his resolntioo stilji 
** To iqpths her grief or^peciah on tUe>iU.’* 
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The heppr monarch from the moanud apmiig^ 
TheyaiiUed Hall with acolamatioiia rung, 

The mother shrunk behind a pillar’s shade 
And weening there in silent sadness prajed. 

Unfeeling Despot ! as in wealth you roll, 

Think what a trifle might hare sared your soul ! 

A scanty purse had Allah’s faTour won. 

Had blest the mother and had eared the son. 

No thoughts like these the Tyrant’s bosom fill ; 

** Away” he cried, and pointed to the hill, 

You too, my friends who guard with so much jam 
*' Your ralued lires, n' Yrn from boy dare. 

•* See’at thou, my yonder grore. 

Where gentle airs ♦*-^^‘TDdsr cypress more ? 

Obserre it well : >d>orowned summit won, 

Thy danger’s or«^ sndsrsv task is done : 

Art thou prepare# 1*%,y the ,, Despair new rigour lent. 
He started from hicaaiBtSP^^^ian the ascent. 

Then death ‘like stillness seized the trembling crowd. 
No more they shout their sarage joy aloud ; 

They watch his steps — faint hopes their bosoms fill, 

He nears the brow of the enchanted bill. 

They see a rosy cloud the youth enclose 
A cold sweet wind from off the mountain bloiTs, 

They hear soft music's rich melodious strain 
Weep for the boy ! — He never came again. 

III. 

Days, weeks, months pass. The Monarch on his throne 
Pelt that bis kingdom was not all bis own } 

Tbo’ one nf Persia’s bravest sons had died. 

The sovereign’s wish remained ungratified^ 

Impatient grown, he heaps the golden store, 

Adds to the prize, and offers move and more ; 

Treats his bold followers with open Scorn, 

And voTi’s their hearts are faint, their tsodragS gone. 

In rain Despair, not gold one victim gave, 

N or now can countless treasure gild a grave. 

Despair gave one — affection gives another — 

A brother sacrificed tp save a brother ! 

Ves ! whilst the. King, his cool ketrests within> 

Courted the slumbex that ht could apt irin 
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Tbrougb all his guards a well-knovrn warrior broke. 
Bowed his plumed crest and calmly desperate spoke. 

**’ Sire, when my brother bared his fatal brand. 

** And stretched his fooman bleeding on the strand, 

** No deep felt wrath by time to hatred turned. 

No malice in his generous bosom burned : 

** Ho saw the uplifted weapon of his foe, 

** Drew bis own steel and well revenged the blow. 

** For this offence he now resigns his breath, 
Condemned by Persia’s law to suffer death. 

Pardon Great Prince ! and here prepared 1 stand 
To brave the terrors of yon haunted land. 

“ For me no silken robes, no gold prepare, 

** I win such treasures with my scymetar ; 

•* But if victorious iu the mystic strife, 

“ The prize 1 loqk to is a brother’s life.’* 

Hope kindled once again the Monarch’s oya^ 
Anxious bia look, and eager bis reply — 

" Proceed, hold chieftain to the glorious task 
“ I swear to grant thee all that thou caii’st ask.” 

At daivn of day the monarch and his court 
Hide forth as if to share some sylvan sport ; 

Some shoot the bow, some throw the light jereed, 

Or wheel in circling maze the docile steed ; 

Whilst others pitying view the warrior ride 
Cairn, and determined by the Tyrant’s side : 

His cheek was pale and ill*concealed despair 
Had stampt it’s tiaces all too plainly there. 

Yet not a sigh betiayed the panels he felt. 

Or hreatlied one hope tlje monarch's heart would melf. 
They reach the base — the thoughtless crowd are sud — 
The royal truncheon pointed to the hill ; 

Forth from it's sheath the ready weajion sprung. 

The idle scabbard to the earth he dung. 

Breathed one short prayer to soften Allah’s wrath 
And boldly rushed upon the treacherous path. 

Up, up, be speeds — and see he nears it now. 

He almost touches tlie enchanted brow. 

Intent they gaze with sanguine hope elate. 

When, ah! what signs foretell that hero’s fate 
1'hey know that cloiid in crimson hue that glows. 

They know that wind which off the mountain blows. 
They know that music’s soul- subduing atruiii. 

He’s |eea no iaore«-he nef or came again ! 
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IV. 

Ceaa© inigTitT Prince, ob ! cease to strive with fat« 
And make with heaven thy peace ere yet too late. 

Ob ! dread just Allah's swift-aveuging rod» 

And fear the wrath of an insulted God. 

Think of ts'o noble hearts of life bereft 
And pray for pardon ere no hope is left. 

Jfe pray for pardon ! in bis guilty mind 
One*only thought a resting place may find. 

To Jiame some prize more rare, more tempting still. 
And win fresh victims to his ruthless will. 

Since all his wealth had little power to move. 

The cra^t V Tyrant turned to woman*s love ; 

Bent on one last, one mighty effort more 
In full Durbar the desperate monarch swore 
That he would grant his dark«eyed daughter’s hand 
To him who should explore the fairy land. 

Ere yet the King his oath could well impart 
A thousand sabres from their scabbards start, 

A thousand chiefs within that lofty hall, 

Kush to the throne obedient to the call ; 

Each ready twice ten thousand deaths to brave 
To be but thought of as Zuleika’s slave 
Each trembling lest the dangerous obauce he lose. 
Impatient, waiting whom the King might choose. 

But in that breast where seldom pity dwelt, 

A new sensation rose, — at last ht felt, 

Pelt what a stake was set ; and ebarp remorse 
Sciing the fall’n victim with it’s deadliest force ; 

•• My child, my child ! what maddening frenzy drova 
My tongue to name the only thing 1 love ! 

Must 1 behold my own, my light, my life. 

Some bravo’s prize — some gladiator’s wife 1 
Eorbid it Heaven 


Did Heaven in mercy there 
Smile at the hope, and grant the mortars prayer I 
Did Heaven direct him when again he spoke 
And slowly thus the solemn silence broke ? 
a ** Chieftains 1 dsre not make the dreadful choice, 

** Bat leave that dnty to a gentler voice 
Zuleika’s self shall give the prize away 
And name her viiainpioA for the fatal asy.'* 
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Then straight a youthful messenger he calls 
And bids him s^keed toward the Laram’s wails. 

Sends a mild summons to his daughter fair. 

And gently orders her attendance there. 

Ob ! when Zuleiha heard the fearful tale 
They marked her quivoriug lip, her cheek grown pale. 
Her playful form that late so gaily shone 
In sportive gladness now seems turned to stone* 

Her maids attendant offer vain relief 
And weep m pity for their Lady’s grief. 

JViark her a^^ainl the crimson tides that rise. 

The sparkling flashes glancing from her eyes. 

The tears that smile is struggling to dispel , 

Unwilling tales of inward feeling tell. 

'i he half-breathed sounds that from her red Lips came, 
•Seemed midst her grief to syllable a name ; 

Jler ivory bosom swelling ’neatb the vest, 

Proclaimed her woman and betrayed the rest. 

It matters not to tell the casual strife 
In which some twolvemonth since, the maiden’s life 
Had been endangered by a wandering horde 
Till rescued by a young Circassian’s sword. 

Unused to war, o’erwhelmed by these alarms 
The timid girl had fainted in his arms. 

And soon recovering in secure retreat 
Saw him who saved her kneeling at her feet. 

Short space sufficed her virgin heart to move. 

And fill his breast with gratitude and love. 

He tells his tale— tho’ poor yet nobly bora 
He gloried in the name of Zulfah Khan. 

He served her Sire — and now this day bad dooe 
A deed worth all the laurels be had won. 
aiiB loved him for the danger be had braved, 
ilt doubly prized the life himself had saved. 

V. 

And now within her anxious bosom reso 
I'iie dread alternative : — for if she chose 
Any but Zulfah, sure his heart would break. 

For whom her own had never ceased to ache. 

If she selected him, bis fate she sealed. 

And owned a passion, not to be revealed. 

W' as there no hope 1 would not her Sire relent ) 

Could uoi mere pity gain a cold consent ' 
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To that ahe siglied for ! Well the Princess knew- 
How faint the hope that from such source she drew. 
Too keenly felt that this one chance alone 
Might make her much-loved Zulfah all her own. 

Oh ! at that tiiought glad tears her ere-lids till 
Once more her sinking limbs with pleasure thrill. 

** My God” she cried ** assist me in this hour 
Of doubt and peril : worldly blessing shower 
On others ; so to me tht' mercy gives 
** I’hat only joy for which a woman lives. 

** To men the Camp, the Court may pleasures prove, 
** Our only pleasure is requited love. 

■“ Possessed of this, our grateful lives we prize, 

** Bereft of it, fond woman pines and dies, 

** To thee all -seeing God, to thee alone 
The intensity of female love is known : 

Grant then my prayer * I)o thou direct my choice. 
Nor let my erring brain or faltering voice 
Mislead a heart which, seem it good or ill, 

““ Bows in obedience to thy heavenly will.” 

Then fair Znleika from the carpets rose, 

And closely veiled to meet her Father goes. 

The Haram's portals silently unfold 

And shew the Princess deck’d with gems and gold. 

Her features hidden ; tho* the breeze that woos 

Yon flowering myrtle, ventures to disclose 

More rich luxuriant elegance of form. 

Than needed those impassioned youths to warm. 

Her heaving breast by far too well betrays 
Perfections there that pass a lover’s praise. 

Shews bow her labouring bosom seeks relief. 

And speaks at once her beauty and her grief. 

The robe that baffles their forbidden gaze 
H#»r shape angelic treacherously displays ; 

Whilst modest shame to maiden virtue true 
Her slender Angers tipt with crimson hue. 

Thus trembling, blushing, beautiful she stood 
And gazed upon her sire ; — a gentler mood 
Came over him : — then thus—** Zuleika, dear. 

Thou knowest wlierefore 1 have called thee here, 

“ Choose whom thou wilt : if he escape with liie, 

** My angel-daughter, thou’lc become his wife ^ 

** If not, — w’hy Allah’s favour will be given, 

** And for thy sake his soul received in heaven.” 
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He spoke — and death-like silence reigned around : 

On her no more the^^aze ; but on the ground 
Kespectful fix their eyes — • » ♦ 

m * m m. * <a- 

• ♦ • ’Tie done ! ’tis done I 

One glance from him the dangerous prize has won ; 

His wretched mistress, smiling as she wept, 

Aside from the assembled crowd has stept. 

From off’ the myrtle shrub a branch has torn 
And wreathed it o’er the brows of Zulfah Khan. 

VI. 

Pass we in haste the King’s unfeigned surprise. 

Pass we the passions in some breasts that rise. 

Pass we the joy with which the Hero knelt 
And told his mistress all the lore he felt ; 

Haste we towards our end ere patience fail. 

And tell the remnant of our mournful tale. 

Fresh was morn and balsam -fraught the breeze,. 
When Persia’s ort forsook the couch of ease. 

Each Noble tbo’ lothers slight their care 
For Zulfah and Zul4i breathed a prayer. 

They blamed tbeir^lae submission to the past. 

And rowed this sa^ce the best, the last 
If such it proved :-3^emonstrance now were vain ; 

And as they followed Alie Royal train. 

All Nature’s beauties butng into day 
Played with their hearts au^liased such thoughts away.. 
The saffrou rays which Phmbus’ riiie sui round 
Scattered their warmth and splenrtr o’er the ground. 

The gorgeous Kast with richly-tint beams 
Begemm’d tlie earth and speikl^J^in 6 streams, 

, The bir4 of^nprii armonious and gay 
HaiBwith loud carolling the coming day, 

’While yon fair mount, where now the sunbeams fall 
Laughed in the light more beautiful than all. 

There at its base, mid fiowers of fragrance sweet. 

See Zulfab kneeling at Zuleika’s feet : 

Oh ! with what cruel speed those moments flew 
Granted by mercy for their last adieu ! 

There the fond girl, soft smiling through despair,, 
Plays^with the ringlets of his chesnut hair — 

Gazes upon him, and bends o’er him now — 

Love’s gentle sighs perfume his godlike brow-— 
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'Till too Saro of pardon if he errs, 

Haised his fine form, and pressed his lips to hers. 

Up then he sprung — *' Awaj** he cried “ away 
** My honour pledged ! 1 may not, cannot stay — 

** 1 promised, when the sun should gild the mead. 

Thy sire should find me mounted on ray steed — 

** Thus then once more”— one fond, one last embrace^ 
lie's gone ; — he’s ready at the appointed place. 

The monarch gare the sign — the gallant steed 
Springs bounding forth, exulting in his speed. 

Up the steep velyet turf he struggles on. 

O’er many a fiowery shrub and mossy stone— 

So choice bis breed, so nice his rider’s skill. 

Doubtless he’ll gain the summit of the hill— 

Ah ! no, at once his sinews seem to fail, 

Kis blood, his boasted strength can nought arail 
Down, down he sinks— quenched is bis mettled pride. 
And Zulfah stands uninjured by his side. 

The omen’s lost — the warnings thrown away— ^ 

Not even speaking destiny may stay 
His purpose fix'd ; on foot he turns again. 

And labours up the steep with toil and pain. 

Swift he ascends — what now his course can str gold. 
He sees the cypress grove that crowns the toroos 
He bears the zephyrs midst the branches i,e 
And thinks Zuleika soon will be bis own 
Xoud shout the eager multitude beUuths to warm. 

Allah Kereem ! he stands upon thll betrays 
Praise be to God I our prayers • jver's praise. 

He lives to take Zuleika for ^ ,om seeks relief. 

Even while they shout, the well-known purple 
Appeared afar; and turned to wailings loud 
Tbeir misplaced joy :~-slow it approaches there. 

And moves majestic on the ambient air. 

O’er Zulfah hung, — to grief a tribute paid 
And wept a shower of perfumes on bis head i 
Till, scattered by the fragrant coming gale. 

It wrapt him in its rosy coloured veil— 

That fragrant gale, it need not now be told. 

So odoriferous, so sweetly cold. 

Bore on its wings the most heart-stealing sound 
That eysr spread o’er that enchanted ground* 
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Ob ! listen noir — tbe rich hertnonious strain 
Swells on the breeze and floats along tbe plain : 
O'er every heart it’s soft, sad inftuenoe creeps-— 
Who hears that music, bows his bead and weeps—* 
Weep on ! ev’n now another soul has fled. 

Weep Zulfab lost, and mourn Zuleikab-^eod / 


Come, peasant, tell 
Whose lowly cell 
Stands by yon mountain high) 
It seems a sweet. 

And calm retreat 
Where holy men might die* 


A hermit good 
Of humble mood 

Fresh rras thi,"'*'® ®''®* ^id dar« ; 

When Persia’s cou ■, ^ king, they say. 

Each Noble tho’ for i ““"I 8*-^' 

For Zulfah and Zuleik."*y“ “**”y MARCIUS. 

They blamed their tai 

And vowed this sacri 

If such it proved : — K 

And as they followed in «. 

All Nature’s beauties bursii?’^ . BIRTH DAY 

Played with their hearts and c. 

The saffron rays which Pha>bus’ CAMPBELL, 

Scattered their warmth and sjdendou 
The gorgeous East with nchly-tinted 
Pegemm’d the earth and spaikj^ed^ii th steep 

, The bird of morn, h^ first red ^lory ! like a bride 
Hailed jLieaving the pillow of her restless sleep. 

Blushing and glowing in the wedded pride 
Of bashftilness and beauty. Soft the air 
Comes breathing 'midst those bushes, loth to wake 
Tbe ripples of the sleepy rill, or scare 
"He innocent doves, that infant cooings make, 
iling the birth of day ! Yet ah ! pale woe 
||cs, like a heavy load, upon my breast, 
the return of this sad morn whose glow 

f ^^’irs ushered in my cries ; — yet bliss and rest 
dorned my childhood with hope’s cheering train 
^ivOuld I were a boy — a thoughtless boy again 1 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

How Dr. Faustus decides on raising the Devil. 

When Dr. Faustus had now made as much progress as an- 
swered his purpose in these infernal yet interesting Sciences^ 
and as much as would serve him to attain the object he so much 
desired, he set out one Summer’s afternoon from the City of Wit- 
tenberg to seek a choice and biting place where he could per- 
form his conjurations in the most scieiitihc manner and bring 
them to bear upon his purpose ; after some time he found about 
half a mile from the city a cross road where live ways met, 
w'hich was large and broad and appeared a very suitable 
spot : here he remained all the rest of the day and at night 
when he saw that no one was likely to come near, he took a ring 
like a cooper’s hoop, inscribed upon it a great many outlandish 
characters and placed beside it two other curves, the one defined 
by an algebraical, the other by a transcendental equation. 

And when he had arranged every thing in the best manner ac- 
cording to the rules of necromancy, he went into the w ood hard 
by and waited impatiently till midnight, when the moon he knew 
would have her full splendour. Scarcely had this time arrived 
when he hastened out of the wood to take up a position in the 
middleward circle and then as at first, w ith many evil impreca- 
tions, he invoked the Devil once and twice and thrice. 

Scarce had he uttered the words, w hen the Moon burst out 
into supernatural brilliancy : a fiery globe came rushing upon him, 
rolled round the circle with the noise of a battery of cannons 
and then suddenly shot off into the air, trailing behind it a long 
stream of meteoric light; this so terrified the Doctor that he had 
almost fallen out of the circle, but be calculated that in this case 
the odds were against his ever reaching home alive, he therefore 
plucked up a good heart and invoked the Devil in the latest and 
most improved manner, but the infernal Sultan would neither ap- 
pear himself nor suffer any of his Divan to do so. He therefore 
took in hand a real hard downright thorough going conjuration 
and immediately there arose in the aboveinentioned wood such 
an unexampled storm, that it seemed as if the whole world was 

f oing to wreck, and at once there ran out a number of carriages 
aruessed with horses upon the circle^ with so much £ury and 
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a cloud of dust that Faust us in the clear moonshine could 
gee nothing."^ 

When this was all over, the Doctor as may readily be believ- 
ed was so frif^htened, that he could scarcely stand upon hLsle^s 
and more than a hundred times wished himself a hundred miles 
olf: All at once beyond all expectation he saw a Ghost or Spirit 
travelling about tlie circle like a shadow^ ; upon this, he imme- 
diately took courage and conjured the Spirit to tell him whether 
he would serve him or not, and to speak openly and Candidly. 
The Spirit quickly answere*d that he would serve him, only with 
this proviso that if the Doctor would agree to certain stipulations 
to be afterwards explained, he would never quit him all his 
lifelong. 

At this the Doctor forgot entirely his former griefs and fears 
and was right glad that after so many anxieties he should at last 
obtain hislicarrs desire, and ha said to the Spirit, be it so, since 
thou art vAilling to serve me, so 1 conjure tJiee this first, this se- 
cofid, and this third time, tJiat thou make thy appearance in my 
liouse to-morrow and then we shall be able to discuss all matters 
between us. 

TIk u said the Spirit to the Doctor that he would obey his com- 
mands, and vanished. The Doctor crazed the circle with his foot 
and looked forward with great impatience to the coming clay. . 
'His conjurations had taken up three hours. 

fifiAFTER THE SEVENTH. 

How the Spirit appeared to Doctor Faustus in his house. 

The Doctor had in the mean time waited with great impati- 
ence for the opening of the ciiy gates at day break, owing to 
w liich, a thousand confused ideas passed through his mind and 
these were chiefly directed to the solution of the following pro- 
blems, whether the Devil was not mocking him? whether 
the Spirit would keep his promise and appear in bis 
lumse according to his invitation /x. t. a. He entertained him- 
self with these delectable cogitations till he got home, \\ here he 
sliut himself up in his study and expected the Spirit with the ut- 
most impatience. 

The clock struck six, then seven, still no Ghost, then eight, 
nine, ten, and still nothing, then eleven and the Doctor now des- 

* The reader will easily recognise here the rudiments of the Conjuration Scene in 
the I'reischutz. Tiielat’erie worked up with luany additional circutjjstances of 
horror, but it la to be remembered, that in the Freiacbutz we listen to a narrator, 
desirous of embellishing a picture, whereas the author of the Life of Fauatus appears 
to bare a firm belief in h« says, and deUvers the whole isith the sioiplLcity and 
€uuiideuc£bol tiuiU. 
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paired of his visitor; but shortly after, just as the mid-day 
clock struck twelve, he saw a countenance looking out from 
behind his fire place like a shadow, at first he thought it was a 
man, but he soon beheld it change its form so as to demonstrate 
its being a Spirit ; whereupon he again fell to conjuring and de« 
manded of the Spirit to let him see him at full length. On this 
the Spirit came from behind* the fire place, put out his head like a 
man, and made to the Doctor several salaams. 

CHAPTER THE EgGHTH. ^ 

Of the Conversation held by IXr. Faustus with the Spirits 

When the Doctor saw the Spirit behind the chimney he de-* 
manded after a little consideration that be should come out and 
according to his promise tell him what were to be the conditions 
of his service. 

This the Spirit stoutly refuse3| saying, that he was not so far 
off, but that they could discuss every thing that was necessary. 
Thereupon the Doctor bristlea up and was going to fall to his 
conjurations again, yet more vehemently than before ; this the 
Spirit was not prepared for, fat least so he pretended,) and ac- 
cordingly came from behind tne chimney. 

But now the Doctor saw more than he wished for ; his study 
•was in a moment filled with flames, which spread out on all sides. 
It is true the Spirit had a natural man’s head, but bis whole bo- 
dy was bestial like a bear and with fiery eyes gazed he on the 
Doctor, who upon this was terrified out of his wits, and begged 
he would go behind the chimney again, wdiich proposition the 
Spirit acceded to. Thereupon the Doctor asked him if he could 
not shew himself otherwise than in such a horrible shape. The 
Spirit answered no, for I am not, said he, a Servant but a Chiel 
among the Spirits, if however, you will tell me what is your 
pleasure, I will send you a Spirit, who will serve you to your 
dying day^ and will never quit you, but will serve you in every 
desire of your heart. C* 


THE LAMENT. 


VOTE BY TBS EDITOR. 

We apologise to onr readers for tbe accidental iniertion of the Lambvt 

(by Robert Burns) at page 418 of our last number. It waasent to us for a specido 
luerary purpose by a gentleman since deceased, and one of whose initiala is at- 
tached to It. Itf haring been placed among the original articles without a word 
of comment waa a piece of inadvertence which we discovered too lace, and which 
bat girtfi bi much especially as a whole ferae hai heea omiitedi 
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f The original department of this number of our Magazine was to have been 
closed with the opposite paae, and the whole of the preceding sheets had gone to 
press before we recf'ived the following communication. As however, it refers to 
an article ilr.it ap,»ear»»d so far back as our lifih number, we think it ad^sable to 
secure it from any further d lay, wbjob might diminish the interest of the subject. 
It is a«cordui'4:ly inserted in our present number in the space usually occupied by- 
selected matter. The Editorial notes will be found at the conclusion of the article. 
We must apologize for their length with a remark suggested by a quotation in the 
critique on L. E. L., that if we had had mote iime^we s^hould have made them 
shorter , — Ediiob.] 



"Tis with our judgements as our watches, none 
(jo just alike, yet each beliefes his own. 


TO THE EDITOR OP THE CALCUTTA MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — When I hrst read yt-ur article in Number five, on the 
poetry ot L. E. L. my impulse was to have answered you not 
only on tlie personal part of the critique, that is, as it related to 
the imlividual, author ; but also 07i the broader basis of the de^ 
viatiou, Jroiti the true and esfabiished rules of criticism ivhich 
the hastiest perusal of j/ our article made manifest, [Note 1.] 
1 refiectcil, Jio^Aever, that the first part of this design it would be 
in aiLcreat measure needless to exec ute ; because it was obvious to 
me that tlie lame [2j ol*L. E. L. could not sulfer any diminution from 
this attempt to lower ^3] it, while the distance at which 1 reside 
from the scene of action, and the infrequent appearance of the 
Magazine would have rendered it dilhcult to have preserveti 
that interest in the question Hhich a reader should have to ena- 
ble him to judge of it. On the rules of the general criticism, how- 
ever, a paper 1 considered might at any time be written, and ap- 
propriately inserted in a w ork professing to practise them ; and 
as it is of consequence that j'our readers should be made aware 
of the fallibility of one who naturally expects them to be guided 
by liis dicta, 1 resolved on at length throwing together a few 
observations, founded on the critical essay already mentioned, 
but not wholly with reference to the soundness or otherwise of 
y()ur disparaging estimate of that most popular writer. Some 
ol your contemporaries have expressed their approbation of your 
essay in tcyrms which greatly surprise me while I suppose liiera 
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versed in the true laws of criticism, which they either arc or are 
not ; but if I do itof assume tlifcir full acquaintance with a 
science to obtain perfection in which it requires to be studied 
with long perseverance, then must* I charge them with the heed* 
less commission of injustice towards your author, by giving to 
your opinions the authority of their sanction, in a manner so 
plausible as to impose upon the mass of Newspaper readers, and 
yet so erroneous as to mislead the ordinary judgment. Before 
proceeding to the main business of this communication, let me 
premise that I am not meaning to find fault with either you or 
your disciples for declaring } ou do not admire L. E. L. as 
much as do the mass of poetical readers ; for wdiat is a matter of 
taste with each, no one has a right to take ofience at because it 
clitters Irom his own ; and bad you ineredy declared so much, 
on the Doctor Fell principle, I might have wondered at your 
distaste but should never have assailed it. Some there are who 
do not like Milton ;L4] some who do not like Shakespeare ; some 
w ho neither like nor understaiid Hudibras ; and sojue who even 
suppose that to be the name of the writer ! [5J and of even the 
most elegant and deservedly popUlar authors, there will be found 
some readers who are but qualified admirers. The old maxim 
de gustibus, however, is a sufficient moderator of all disputes 
on that head ; but when you cornu to say >oii do not concur in 
the unqualified applause bestowed on a Poet; and, conceiving 
that (unlike Doctor Fell’s foe) you can tell the reasons of ^ your 
dissent, then you must sutler your judgment to be valued ac- 
cording as those reasons bear well or ill the test of sucli fair 
scrutiny as any peruser may choose to try them by, while your 
method of estimating your author’s merits must necessarily, if 
questioned at all, be subjected to a similar ordeal. First, then, 
your manner of taking to pieces the groundwork, or what is 
technically called the plot, of the stoiy- you have a view to de- 
preciate, IS one so unfair that scarcely anj plot would bear it. [6] 
You do not affect to be what is called a witty writer ; your style 
is of a different description, and seems to me to aim at being sen- 
tentious. But in the hands of a witty writer, I maintain that 
there is no plot in our literature which could not be made 
to appear ridiculous, if taken to pieces on the principle you have 
adopted in considering 1#. E. Li.’s- Here, I know, 1 have made 
an assertion which must put me into the dilemma of being retort- 
ed upon lor proof ; because I cannot pretend to illustrate the 
yomt^ y^ithovit ipso facto pronouncing my to be the witty 
writer I refer to ; but let any person, conscious that he pos- 
sesses a cast of humour and causticity, run over in his mind the 
nature of any of our principal plots, and see into what ridicule a 
malicious stroke or two of his pen could turn their structure. Take 
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Venice Preserved, Romeo and Juliet, Othello, Paradise Lost it-' 
self, or almost any of Walter Scott^s or Byron’s, and a moment's 
thoujj^ht will make a witty person smile at the fantastic positions 
in which his fancy can throw the hero, hendne, and the princi- 
pal characters of the remaining actors ; either by flippant allu- 
sions, or affectedly serious recitations of the tale. The plots of 
Lalla Rookh (instar omnium) are very ^ood and sufficient plots, 
and yet observe how tJie caustic wit of the author, anticipating 
the critics, fritters them iiito absurdity through the medium of 
Fadladeeii ! But to enter on another of your methods ot dis- 
paragement, w hich 1 can discuss without the fear of a dilemma 
raised by a constructive self compliment, let me ask you, and 
tliose wlio agree witli you, from what writer on criticism, or 
from what known ru/e, do you derive your authority for giving 
to poetry, the mechanical appearance of prose, by printing it 
prose, and for then judging of its poetical merits in its prosaic 
garb? What sense is there in the plan, or what criterion does 
yield of judging merit ? [7] As far as the eye is concerned, the 
worst poetry that was ever written, will form into as good prose 
as the best ; but the alteration of its sliape will neither add to 
nor deduct from its literary merit ; [8J tiiough the good poet is 
deprived by such a process of the praise due to his skill in the 
proper management of vliymt and metre. I know you are not 
the inventor of this mode of valuation. It has been employed 
occasionally before your time ; but there is no rule lor it, and by 
no acknowledged and able critic has it ever been applied to the 
ascertainment of genius. It is indeed altogether too much in 
the manner of Sterne’s critic who measured the duration of Gar- 
rick’s pauses by tlie stop watch; — keeping his eye on the in- 
fttrumeut all the time, but never attending to the actor’s counte- 
nance. Admirable Critic !” The diamond which looks beau- 
tiful, set in gold or silver, w ill not appear so splendid in a tin or 
copper setting, yet will its intrinsic value be equal in each me- 
tallic garb, though no one will deny that by being placed in 
either of the latter two a crying injustice would be done to 
the gem. This illustration will apply particularly well to the po- 
etry of Miss Landon which you have shown to us as prose. It 
does not loose any of its literary beauty, the value which her ge- 
nius has already conferred upon it — but the new setting has di- 
minished its apparent beauty, and an inexperienced eye may be 
deceived by the artifice. That injury you had no right, as a 
critic, to do ; and after all you must be said to have done it 
wantonly, because you have not gained your meditated end, 
which appears to have been to have undervalued her knowledge 
of the construction of poetry, in its metrical character. [9] You 
toast either have forgotten, or have never been aware, that tho 
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most beautiful, and the most accurately constructed poetry, will 
easily and gracefully take a prose appearance, without detri^ 
ment to its sense, or qualification of its sentiment ; but that the 
converse of this will not hold, though unless it will, your prin- 
ciple is worthless. [10] If a critic could be allowed to do (w hat, 
indeed, no true critic ever thought of doing) that is to pronounce 
a WTiter incapable of exercising one necessary branch of his 
art, [II] because his metrical lines were transformable into pro- 
saic ones, I shall presently say as much as should convince you 
that none of our greatest Poets could withstand tliete/t ; and that 
circumstance proves its impropriety. But finst let me request of 
you to reprint the following extract from the “ Love’s Last Les- 
son” of L. E. L. in the prosified state you formerly presented it, 
but freed from the superadded disfiguration of interspersed 
italics : — 

Teach it me if yen can —forgetfulness. I surelr shall forp-ei if yon ran bi<l me ; I 
trho have worshipped thee, my g‘od on earth, i who iiave b'*wf'0 u>»‘ at your liarhteat 
vord. Your last command, “ forgetme,” will it not suik Orr|.i\ i own witinn my 
inmost soul ? Forget thee ! — ay, forgetfulness will a \ i.> m**. Hr tlie many 
nights when 1 have wept, for that 1 dared not sl«ei>,— a dr* am Irnl made nm live 
my w'oes again, acting ray wretchedness, without the hof»e mr l(»olish heart soil 
clings to, though that hope is like the oidate that mav lull awhile tlieii wake to 
double torture ; by the days passed in lone watching ami in anxK'us feais, when a 
breath sent the crimson to my che**k like the red gushing of a sutlden wound ; hr 
all the careless looks and careless words wliiru have to me been hke the bcorpiot^s 
filinnjng ; by happiness blighted, and by thee, lor er r; by the eternal w ork of 
wretchedness ; by all my withered feelings, ruined hcHlth, crushed hopes, and ri- 
flea heart, 1 wull forget thee ! alas! my words are vanity. Forget thee ! &:c. Cic. 

Now let me enquire of you what you Jiave gained by that, or 
to wliat it has in reality tended, but to assure the reader that L. 
E. L.’s poetry is capable of being \^ritten in the most delightful 
prose? [12J From her poetic genius there is nothing deducted. 
Her nature and her tenderness remain unvitiated, and her beau- 
tiful similes are still as ornamental ; so that the experiment is 
puerile in as far as it is intended to reduce her merit ; and super- 
fluous, as a proof that beautiful poetry inu«t needs make beautiful 
prose. Yet such a modns operandi has to superficial judges a 
specious appearance ; and they are convinced that what can be 
turned into prose, has been too much applauded when it was 
termed exquisite poetry 1"^ 


♦ If, indeed, it were provable, by this species of transposition, that an author 
wanted the essentials of a Foet, you could not have selected a passage Irom all tha 
wriiingfl of Miss Landonso totallv uncalciilated as the foregoing to advance your 
bypoihesis; for it triumphs over all your efforts to render it common jdace, ami is 
irresistibly impressive as a mere prose address. Imagine, if you can, the feelings 
of any man to he so utterly depraved and bStdened, as to withstand such an appeal 
made to him in a letter, from a young and devoted girl, beautiful, artless, loving, 
aud.Jlforsaken. and, by all the depth of sentiment a poet ought to have, and all 
tha kdenaud delicate perceptioa of the elo^aaC aad pure, 1 adjure you totelluia 
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In proof of my other proposition, let me bring Mill on to your 
test His knowledge of the mechanical structure of verse is not 
to be disputed, any more than his invention. He had a most ac- 
curate ear, and indeed scarcely his genius could have rendered the 
Paradise Lost, so readable as it is, had it not been for the frequent 
and judicious diversifying of his metrical arrangement, [13] 
which the unbounded knowledge I speak of enabled liin* to em- 
ploy. I shall quote ajmssage from his works which is the most 
parallel, and similar in seidiment, to the one from L. E. L. a cer- 
tain despairing ])atlios being the character of each passage, and 
let th(^ reader deridf^ if Milton’s powers oi versification are to be 
at all impugned, because iiis most correct compositions are thus 
reducible to the cliaracterof prose. It is Eve’s address to Para- 
dise, wJieii she is about to be driven forth. 

01) ’ unf»TMprtP(l stroVf», wors#* tlian of cl(»ath ’ must T thus leavp thp», Para- 
dise ! liius lenv’e u-irivp scul, these ha|u*v walks aud slia^les, fit haunt of Gods ! 
wl)ere I liad hooed to sound quiet, fhouirh ^ad, the resoite of that (lar which must 
b** mortal to us noth O ll')v\«>rs ' that never xviil in other climate srrow, mv early 
visitation nnd iny last rti even, wfiicii I bred up wirli tender hand, from your first 
opening buds, and irave you names ’ Who now shaii rear you to the suD, or rank 
your tribes, and water from tii’ ambrosial fount V* 

Now, Sir, does Milton in his prose dress look a bit 
more poetical than L. E. L. in hers? [14] 

But who will presume to say that in its original and proper state 
the quotation I hav(‘ metamorphosed is not tender and poetic be- 
yond the attainment of an ordinary genius ? Take one more 
Irom the Englisli Homer — his sublime description of Satan. 

Uo, above the rest, in shape and eresture proudly eminent, stood like a tower : 
bis form had not yet lost all her oiiginal hncrlirness, nor appeared less than arch- 
angel rumr,d ; and the excess of glory obscured : as when the sun, risen; 

looks through the horizontal niistv air, shorn of bis beams; or, from behind th# 
moon, in dim eclipse, disastrous iwilight sheds on half the nations, and with tear of 
change perplexes monarebs.” 

Tliis is a passage full of sublimity, and yet in its prose dress H 
is not shorn of its beams,” though it is rendered more homely 
to the eye, and less harmonious to the ear; while however the 
real inherent splendour of the efl’ort remains in all its original 
magnificence. It has too, this extract, the very things which 
you pronounce to be in L. E. L. the faults of ignorance, but 
wliicli in Milton at least are wilful perpetrations, and undeniable 


how you could coUllv pass over so exquisito a simile, as that contained in her most 
pathetic appeal^; — “ when a breath sent the cninsou to my ch#‘ok, like the red gush* 
tnir of a suddtn wound.'* QU I xuau, bul tUe colduess of tU« criWc must hare beeA 
numbly over you then i 
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improvements. I mean that metrical irregularity [16] at which 
Pope was wont to shudder, and the want of which makes the pe- 
rusal of Cowper, [16] for any length of time, a task, His form 
had not yet lost all her original brightness’’— and the excess 
of gloi^ obscured’’ are daring and successful instances of the 
power and the will of genius to start with brave disorder from the 
beaten path, and to “ snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.’^ 
But what a figure the lines would cut if measured .as L. E. L,’s 
are by your critical wand, and their unscannable properties 
made viwsible by the damnatory inarkvS of spondee, trochee, and 
dactyl, which you have ranged, over the head of her devoted 
lines, like the figures and letters over the various pigeon holes 
of an extensive merchant’s desk ? Now either you must lower 
Milton, and the others yet to be mentioned, to the standard^ 

f uoad hoCi to which you consider you have brought Miss 
randon ; or you must cease to disparage her by tlie application 
of a rule which you will not allow to have efl’ect upon the rest ; 
end that dilemma I leave for your consideration as a balance to 
the one I put myself into in limine ! I have taken instances of 
blank verse from Milton, because you selected tJiat species of 
writing from the works of L. E. L. but though I might produce 
an abundance of examples from Cowper, Akenside, Somerville, 
Armstrong, Thompson, and the other blank verse poets ; I f(*el 
it would be very superfluous to do so ; and shall accordingly 
content myself with a citation from Moore, whose verse is as little 
obnoxious as any I know to the censure of tameness, or mediocri- 
ty, or the want of poetic art and structural dexterity. If there- 
fore he will go into prose, the finishing stroke will be thereby 
put to the rule you have adopted. 

** Oh ! not beneath the enfeehlin^^ withering glttw of such dull luxury, did thos^ 
myrtles grow with which she wreathed her swoid, whein slie w»juld dare immortal 
deeds ; but in the bracing air of toil — of terofi»runce — of that high, rare, ethereal 
virtue, which alone can breathe life, health Ac. [17J 

The above is not by any means one of the most prosific pas- 
sages to be found in Lalla Rookh ; and although any one who is 
a practical poet, or possessed of a true rhythmic ear, may read it, 
or the extracts from Milton and L. E. L. with perfect accuracy, 
as they ought to be read, in spite of their present unpoetic form ; 
tbough any such person may thus read while he runs (sicutcanis 
ad nilum, bibens et fugiens) yet it is plain that the regular 
appearance of prose is easily transferable tq the most finished 
poetry, but is no test at all of the author's incapacity. My argu- 
ment is capable of being extended to the works of the Greek 
and Roman poets, all of whom would, like Troy's proud 
glories/’ be ** svraUowed’’ up in the destructiveruin” which the 
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admission of your principle would bring sweepingly over them ; 
but I sljall not take up more space than will admit of an illustra^ 
tion from Virgil, and one from Horace — masters of the art, and 
elaborate in their construction — though the theme would be a 
very pleasing one to pursue^ had one a larger compass and more 
means of relerence. In the third book of the ^neid are Ih© 
following few lines, which, prosified, run thus 

** luterduin sropuios, Bviihnque viscf^ra mentis erigit eructsns, liquefuctaquo 
aaxa sub auras cum glomniat, tu.idoque exmsiuat imo.'* 

I have selected this example, though its language could not be 
literally translated to ears polite ; [18j but because its lines, in 
their natural state are particularly correct in measure, and bar- 
moiiious in sound, yet no such excellence can save them from the 
dire effects oi your transmogrifying rule, so highly applauded by 
contemporaries docti indoctique/* Behold another brief exam- 
ple, from the most finished of all his compositions, the Georgies. 

*Mpse Pater, medi^ nimborum in nocte rorusca, fultnina roolitra dextr^ ; quo 
mHximti inotu term trerint ; fugera ferae ; et tr.ortalia corda per geutes bumiiis stra* 
vit pavor : iile Sagianti, aut Atho, aut Khuclopen, aul aha Ceraunia telo deii* 
cit,” ^c. 

If we next dabble a little in Horace, the very author of the 

Art of Poetry,” and one certainly who practised as he preach- 
ed, we shall find no dilficulty in making liim all one prose ** 
Take w e him just ad apertnram libr i. Here is his xxxi carmen, 
ad Apolliiiem — the very God of poetry himself ! 

“ Quid dedicatum poscit apullinem vatea? quid oral de patera novuni fundens 
liquorem { non opimas Surdiiiio! segrtos teracis : uou aestuosoe grata Calabncc 
armenta : non auruni, aut ebur iiiuicuni,’' See. 

What, says the Bard, istli“ first thing for w hich a Poet w ould, 
or should pray for from Dan Phoebus ? Not surely, I should say 
to be turned iido prose at the pleasure of every critic who might 
choose to undervalue him ; — but enough of this. By the appear- 
ance of niy English “ hand w rite'’ I leave you to judge w hat the 
would make of iny Greek ! ex pede Herculem, — so I shall 
merely refer your deeper readers to Homer ; and, among other 
parts of him, to Iliad \x, 47, &c. where he describes the Gods 
themselves urging on, and taking part in person with, the com- 
batants. Let the same be printed in prose, as you would a 
quotation from Demosthenes, and see what your method will do 
with the Prince of Poets ! [19] 

Departing from this division of the subject, which I have un- 
wittingly allowed to occupy a quantum of space w hich w ill make 
me economical of the portion that remains ; I shall next show the 
groundlessness of the dictum you have promulged, that univer- 
sal [20] pcy^mlarity (during life, at least) is no unerring proof nf 
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preeminent descent ; and that often the slow justice of the critic 
raises up into fame with posterity, the poet whom those of his own 
time neglected. Now the very reverse of this would be the truth ; 
and I challenge you to produce me a single celebrated instance of 
a Poet having been exalted by posterity, who was looked upon 
as only mediocre [21J by his coevals. Taking a rapid view of the 
ancient Poets who have been borne down to us on the applausive 
breath of successive ages, we are aware that they were all looked 
upon as eminent in their own day, and that the mere poetasters 
w ho lived with them are at most but nominally known to the 
modern reader. To a certain degree I shall grant the converse 
of your proposition ; viz. that a Poet may be popular in his age 
and nation whose fame shall not survive its probationary century. 
Such a lapse of renown may happen to a writer of a peculiar turn 
and a peculiar way of thinking"'^ ; but it seldom has happened, 
and is stilf less likely to happen now, since our language, as at 
present spoken, is little liable to become so obsolete as that of 
Chaucer, and others of the times between jam and Spenser. 
But all the British Poets who have our sutirages to their lame, 
had also that of the times in which they lived ; and we have 
exalted nothing which those times rejected. Readers may be 
fewer, or more plentiful, at one period than at another ; but the 
common sense of all who did, or do, read is, on an average, the 
same in all ages of the world; and hence what is called the pub- 
lic (be that circle great or small) has never been known to neglect 
true genius, nor to foster dulness. Such exceptions as may be 
taken to this rule^ wdll emphatically serve to prove it ; for 
they will be found to consist of men who like Galileo, and 
some more, were born before their time ; but wlio cunsis- 

i 

* Every literary age abounds in writers, sufficiently clever to be popular in their 
day, but whose want of true genius prevents oven themselves i'luni expecting much 
posthumous renown, (a) Such are the swarms of clever, but not highly giiteU, novel 
wrUers ; and the ephemeral Poets whose coiuposiiion^ would not sell in volumes, 
hut who are read with pleasure in miscellaneous publications : but this fact is la 
cooformity'with my side ol the argument \ fur even those second and third rate writ* 
era merit the degree of popularity they receive, and therefore the public do not €rr 
in respect to them. (6) A demonstration of the general correctness of the public taste 
in literature is to be found in the circumstance of not one in twenty works offered to 
9 bookseller being purchased by him from the writer, and not one in fifty of the num* 
ber printed (no matter at whose expense) acquiring oelebnty . (c) 

("a) We doubt much if any popular poet was ever so modest.— E ditor. 

(bj Our argument was that popular ity w'as an indication of some merit, but no in* 
fallibld proof ot" great merit. The question is whether or nut, the Public does not err 
in giving many auihois a greater degree oj popular vy than they desene. That it does so 
yvo shall easily prove in the notes at the end of this arucle.— E ditor. 

. (c) One hook may be better than fifty pthers, and yet be a very indifferent affair af* 
ter all. We con easily sonceive that of a li'iadrsd books offoied to iiookseliers, 
** bad is the best oae/''-'Ei>ixoB. 
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tently with the ruie^ came to be aj^eciated^ in tbe ratio 
of their deserts, as soon as the age arrived for which it wdyU 
seem they had been prematurely adapted, by what may be 
termed the precocity of their intellect. Such men may be 
likened to those preternaturally clever children whom we have all 
beard of; whose talents can be estimated by intellectual men, but 
not by children of their own age, and of the ordinary capacities 
with which infancy is endowed. Laying aside such instances, you 
will find your rule is a wrong, and mine a right one ; of the 
which I am willing to be judged by any competent tribitnal. The 
former British Poets whom we (that is to say posterity) admire, 
and allow the highest places in the Temple of Literary Immorta- 
lity, are Chaucer (but I shall not name Gower, nor any of 
that standard) Spenser, Shakespear, Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
and several others qui nunc, 4*c. of the Elizabethan era. 
Dryden, and the magnates of his day, among whom I for one 
am not disposed to class Waller. Pope, and the best of the 
Augustan age of Anne ; and such of the Georgian pOets whose 
names are familiar as household W'ords. Arnong^ them all there 
is not one, held in repute at this day, who was hot sent down 
to us with the strong recommendation of the judges of his*tiroe ; 
nor is there one of the then despised, who has been exalted by us to 
the higli places of the Temples ^1 purposely reserved the mention of 
Milton because I anticipated-you Would come down upon me with 
an argument founded on the little encouragement bestdwed on 
Para^se Lost ; but you cannot choke me with that argttsoy,” 
and yet it is in appearance the most plausible argument you can 
employ in proof of your proposition. The fact is, however, that 
during Milton’s life time, the public, properly so called, were ne- 
ver fairly tried with Paradise Lost ; but it was much admired by 
all who did peruse it, and the slowness of its circulation, when it 
was first put into print, was more owing to tbe niggardliness and 
want of taste and spirit of the Publisher than to any cause arising 
from the want of judgement on the part of the community. The 
publisher’s exertions too, such as they were, must have been much 
paralyzed by political circumstances ; and the very novelty of the 
Poem, in the midst of events so disadvantageous to its success, 
might have operated, from its nature, to have enfeebled the endea- 
vours and the hopes of the bookseller. But, after all, the Poem 
was much and speedily admired ; and none but half informed and 
supei-ficial reasoners will argue against the then public from the 
fact of a spiritless publisher having offered fifteen pounds for it — 
albeit fifteen pounds then, w^as a different sum from fifteen pounds, 
at present ; and as high, perhaps, (a circumstance not pleaded 
by us for the vituperated purchaser !) a value foi* a copywright of 
a poem, in times like those, as what in these more propitious days# 
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has been expended on an approved production. But in all else 
Milton was a highly popular poet among his contemporaries ; 
and it is a moot point, I think, now whether the Paradise Lost has 
in proportion, and all disparities besides considered, a greater 
number of enthusiastic admirers at this day, than it had in the 
times which witnessed its appearance. But where is the writer, 
despised by his own age, whom posterity have glorified ? Bavius 
comes not to us on a par with Virgil ; and Horner is in loftier 
estimation than Zoilus ! The c«ase is the same with Orators and 
Ilistoriank ; and vre admire none who vverenot adinired intheold 
time before us ; and with great genius of all descriptions — ^the 
Soldier — the Architect — the Physician — the Painter, — and the 
Philosopher — the rule obtains, and the converse is unsupporta- 
ble.-j- It follows thence that your other axiom is disputable, 
namely, that the general applause of a co-existmg public is 
not an infallible test of deserved pre-eminence ; for in its 

* I sliOuld'l^bAr Imre said OTi RDy prodaction, tliA success of Appeared 

doubtful tothp publisher. NVe know that some works of the greatest merit, and 
of eventual, nay jaM sedy, popularity in their Hoe, were either totally rejected, or 
most meanly appri^£»d, by Book- sellers as enlightened at least as those of Milton's 
period. Blair s Sermons were positively declined by old Mr. Caclell, until Dr. 
Johnson got the periisal of one of them, and soon gavn it his im[>riinaiur ; but even 
then the ditbioos purchaser (not dubious of tbe Doctor’s judL'-me^it, but of the public 
taste) would no$ offer more than a hundred p , nds, for what afterWards brousrbt hf*i 
thousands. Buirns^a Jus lice is another such tj^inpie ; and there are abundance of 
later instances, and^n regard to more generally attractive oompysitions. Hoar a-nry 
are the bibliopoles of the current period ! What scores of wor||^ are rejected in 
manuscript ; and what hundreds given to the world in that prudent but illiberal 
manner which leayes all, or nearly all, the risk upon thaaothor! Even Waver* 
]y was once nrononnced an unsaleable commodity, and it was thought the Black 
Dwarf would not be endf^able ! All these eirors of judgment on tlie part of indi* 
▼iduals, howeye#, were quickly corrected when the public were referred to ; and to 
Paradise Lost, uiere was extended similar justice. 

t The truth is that the effects of genius are, the same in all ages on the intelli- 
gent portion of the community, and are viewed with admiration, and felt with 
enthasiasm, whenever the human mind bns been sufficiently cultivated. National 
propensities will cause admiration to be differently expressed, among diff«^rent peo- 
ple, but the greater efforts of the mind will be almost equally appreciated by nil; 
though the method of displaying them will vary, in its mere piiysK^al effects, agree- 
ably to the habits of different countries, much, for example, as we admire the writ- 
ings of the Greek and Roman Poets, our ears could not endure what is ascertain^'d 
to have been their sing-song mode of reciting those productions ; end deeplv as we 
can 'feel the eloquence of Cicero, it would lose its whole effect, of persuading and 
conriuoiog, if it could at this day be exhibited in the British House of Commons, as 
it was by himself to the audiences whom it delighted and subdued as much by the 
manner of its delivery, as by the merit of its reasoning. What would an assembled 
Pariiament think of the approved Roman action practised by Cicero and inculcated 
by Quintilian ; the ** supploaio pedis,” and the percusaio frontis et femoris,” 
wbic^ Cicero hiipself informs us were nsual gestures in the forum ? But such ac- 
compiabnents bad nothing to do with the genius itself, and it is ns much admired 
by the laoderDa widiout the action, as. the adjunction of the latter could have ren- 
dered it by the Romans. None of Cioero’s rivals were so extolled as he was by 
contemporaneous judgei, and couseqoehtlj none of them have come down to us in 
each 8 garb of glory. 
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favorable estimate of genius^ when has the voice of the pub-- 
lie been known to err ; and in the particular case in ques-^ 
tion, upon what principle and on w^hat examples, do you 
maintain yourself and your minority to be the better judges 
— the true literary Daniels in a question of ability ? [22] I 
keep you to the terms you have deliberately laid down. 
You have acknowledged that the immense majority have 
concurred in extolling the poetic genius of L. E. L. but “ you 
and yours” insist that they are wrong, and you have repre- 
sented them as besotted to such a degree that the dictum of a sin- 
gle, and a partial critic — Mr. Jerdan — has had the efl'ectof neu- 
tralizing their own judgements, and making them the subservient 
slaves of his midnight lamp. First, Sir, prove that theintellec- 
lual public is apt to err, and then you may assume that it has erred 
in this case ; [23] — will you, when you have gained that point 
bow to its inlallibility in the instances of Byron, Scott, Camp- 
bell, Moore, Coleridge , Mrs. Hemans, and the like, and rest satis- 
fied with the sacrifice of L. £. L. while writers like Hunt, Keats; 
and that distincl class, are refused the places of honor, and seat- 
ed below the literary salt — the sal attic um^vihichiliQY seem not 
to have tasted ? 

Again, you appear to rule that a gifted writer and a volumin- 
01 $ one are not compatible [24] : and you make an observation, 
‘liicli I cannot compliment by denominating it profound, which 
in substance i«> that poets like Goldsmith and Campbell are real- 
ly greater than Southey, or Scott, because the former wrote com- 
paiatively so little, and took such time to polish ! [25] In the first 
place you assume more than 1 am disposed to admit without a 
struggle; and more than what well known facts will bear yoa 
out in. Goldsmith did not write so little poetry in fonsequmce 
of the pains he took to make that Jiitle perfect (of which unusual 
pains we have indeed no proof) but because he wrote a great quanti- 
ty of various prose, which he found better calculated to procui e 
him meat, clothes, and fire,” from the greater ease with which, 
it was produced and the greater profit it accordingly brought 
him. Campbell 1 do not look upon as an inspired writer, in the 
poetic sense of the term ; nor indeed was Goldsmith either. But 
Campbell can plead other causes (which bring him wherewithal 
to plenish his mailin too) than mere care and long polishing of 
his verses, for the little he has written in the form of poesy ; and 
to upset that part of your argument at once, here is ihefact — 
that the most truly inspired writers are almost all voluminous, in 
comparison with the methodical ones who polish their lines to 
weakness ; and the naturally laborious, who squeeze from hard 
bound brains six lines a yean” Behold the proofs ! Homer is 
voluminous, even as we have him now. Wo know that of the in-- 
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spired tragie writers of old not half the works have come down f o 
us but that only a very few of their productions have reached t\ie 
present time. Virgil wrote much, and be is a powerful instance 
against you ; for it must have been his inspiration alone that 
pricked him on,” as his care and even his timidity, were con- 
stant checks upon him. Horace was for ever writing ; so were 
the more celebrated Roman satirists. Shakespear, Milton, Dry- 
den, Pope, &c. all wrote voluminously, and all chiefly from inspi- 
ration ; and the inspired of our own times are all voluminous and 
fluent writers either in verse or prose. L. E. L. will therefore 
stand upon that principle, against you : and it may be taken as a . 
general and a sale rule, that a writer does not compose too rapids 
ly, lior publish too much, as long as the public do not get tired 
of him, which they would certainly do, if the constant use of his 

I mwers weakened the spell which their first application enabled 
iim to cast over thein.^ 

I have permitted my subject to carry me beyond the limits 
which a periodical can afford ; but wliere materials arc abund- 
ant it is not easy to be moderate in approj)riating I have 

no objection to any of your supporters taking up the glove, in de- 
fence of yowr critical canons ; but unless they can prove by unde- 
niable instaiices that the general rules for estimating a poet cor- 
rectly, stte suck as you have laid down, and that mine are but the 
exceptions, I do not think the admirers of Miss Landon, have 
much to for lier. 1 have written this in a great hurry and un- 
der the disadvantage of sitting at my desk in the graceful 

and ea^ figiwe of aZ with a tail to it (an accident Imving thrown 
one leg hands of the Surgeon) and have had to rely a 

good d^^on my memory — an outpost not being possessed of a 
Library quite so extensive and complete as the Bodleian ! — which 
facts corporeal and mental, I arn so egotistical as to record, in 
order that any signs of weakness in the compcNsition may be more 
charitably aecouuted for, than by the attribution of violent stu« 
pidity 1 

Youths obediently. 

Etatvahy2Sfk June, 1S30. R. A, McN.^ 

* To compel Poets to write miiob, is, in truth the Bstural influence of inspirs- 
tion; and accordinglTf St 1 here said,tbe truly inspired have ever poured forth 
their tong abnudantlj. Those who bare been divinely so, are farther illustrations 
ot tiM truth of uy sstertioD ; for we flud that it wilt apply in all its strength to Isaiah, 
David, Solosmoa, snd the rest of that hesvenly gifted throng, whose out pourings 
render the Holy fieriptures ad, ezoelient compositions. That dull and plodding 
writers they he ahie vdiumiiious, though I think they are not generally so, oaunot be 
dented Sir Kiobsrd Blackmore, and a few others of that genu^, are held in 
noioiiial reteemhtaooe ; but mental quiescence is inoompetibie with inspiration* 
thengk the mind may beeotlve without tieing iiigpirod. 
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Notf 1. — The Reader when he has arrived at the conclusion of this letter wilt find 
how little these words are justified by our correspondent's reasonings. The Italics 
are ours. 

Note 2. — As our correspondent was so convinced of the impotency of our criticisms 
it was hardly worth his while to bestow so much attention upon out breach 
of/* established rules but with strange inconsistency in a sentence or two further 
on, he says, it is ** of consequence tliaf. your readers should he made aware of your I’aili- 
bility." Now as oui readers, by his own admiasiou, are “ naturally expected to be 
guided by our dicta’* they are precisely in ns mucli danger of being persuaded into 
our opinions respecting the genius of L. E. L. as of being led into improper notions 
regarding tlie laws of (’riticism by our mode of reviewing. If we have influence in 
the one case, we have influence in the other also. 

Note 3,— This is certainly a somewhat invidious observation. We had no wish 
whatever to ** louer'’ the fume of f*. E. L. but it was our avowed purpose to ac* 
CQunt for the circumstance of her popnlaiity being more extensive than that uf 
W'^ordsworth, Coleridge or Southey, (unquestionably greater Poets,) and to analixq 
to the best of our ability and with an impartial hand the peculiar elements of her 
poetry. We most readily admitted that with all her faults and deficiences she pos>» 
sesses real genius, a sacred word too iudiscrimiuately used in modern criticism. VV a 
concluded with ths remark that she was still young and that many of her de- 
fects might even yet be removed, while we should be among the Arat to rejoice 
at any change iliat might tend to the advancement of her powers, the stability 
of her reputation ^ 

Note 4.— But who can enjoy the poetry uf L. E. L. or even little’s amorous eifu* 
sions and lugeuious conceits ! ! 

Note 5.*— A mistake of this nature would not prove a person incapable of appreciat- 
ing the wit and humour of Butler. “ A rose by any other name would smell as sweet,’* 
It is astonisliing how people of considerable sagacity are apt to confound a know- 
ledge of names, dates, and words, with a knowledge of things and thoughts. 

Note 6.— We have merely given rapid outlinea of Miss Landon’s plots, in the 
manner wiiicb most Reviewers have adopted. The extracts we have given sustain, 
our charges against her of abruptness and want of invention ; for wre have shown that 
the principal incidents of the generality of her tales have a similar melodramatic 
turn, and that nearly ail her heroes and heroines meet with the most startling and 
improbable adventures that were ever recorded on the pages of romance. Her 
Lovers are awfully woe-begone, and aiiected with a sickly sentimentality, until they 
very interest! ng^ly die in each others arms, and are buried in the same grave ! ! Wq 
utterly deny the assertion that Shakespeare’s plots and characters would appear to 
equal disadvantage if explained and criticised on the same plan and in the same 
manner that we have adopted towards L, E. L. They have infinite variety and ait 
air of moral truth, evincing in the author extraordinary powers of invention uozn« 
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bined with exquisite judgement and a profound knowledge of human nature. What 
• witty writer might do is another question, hut as we are said to affect the $enten^ 
fiDWi” style, (though we are not aware of it ourselves) we should find it difficult to 
turn Shakespeare into ridicule. 

JNot» 7,— need only mention Honacs ns one of our authorities for this procee- 
dure* for, as he is described by cur Correspondent himself as the “ wry” author of 
the art of Poetry, and one who practised as he preached, we presume he will not 
cavil at such a name, but allow it to be “ a tower of strength.” A passage in 
"Warton’s beautiful work on tlie Genius and Writings of Pope, is so much to the 
point, that we cannot resist the temptation of quoting it. 'J'he reader will perceive 
that Warton, whose critical sagacity and judgement but few wull venture to dispute^ 
lias carried our experimeut a degree further, and iramposed the order of the words. 

IIOIIAOE AND WARTON VerSUS OUR COR UFSPON D1 NT. 

Q'^rnv. — ** What ixthrre inthe ptnitor what culenott does it yield of judain^meritl 

tip oil acknowledged and able critic hos ir ever been applied to the asi ei laihinent of geniits,’* 

** Nothing ca\he more judicious than the method Horace prescribes, of trying wbe- 
fher any compo'sition be essentially poetical or not ; which is, to drop entirely the 
measures and numbers, and transpose and invert the ordei ot the words: and in this 
unadorned manner to peruse the passage. If there be really in it a ti^uc poetical spi- 
rit, all yonr inversions and transpositions will not disguise and extinguish it ; hut it 
will retain its lustre, like a diamond unset, and thrown back inro the rubbish of the 
mine. Let u# make a little experiment on the following well-known lines: “ Yes, 
you despHe the man that is conjined to hooks, v)ho rails at humankind from his study ; thousik 
vdiat he learns, he spea^ ; and may, perhaps, advance some general maxims, or may he right 
by chance, 1 he eaxccfmb bird ^ so grave and so talkative, that cries whore, knave, and cuck^ 
eld, from his gage, though he rightly call many a passenger, you hold him no philosopher^ 
And yet, such is the fate of all ertremes, men may be read too muck, as well as books. We 
grow more partial , for the sake of the observer, to observations which we ourselves make ; less 
so to written wisdom, because another's. Minims are diawn from notions, and those frons 
guess ” What shall we say of tliis passage ? W hy, that it is most excellent sense, but 
just as poetical as the Qui fit IVJaecenas” of the author who recommemls this me- 
thod of trial. Take ten lines of the Iliad, Paradise Lost, or even of the Georgies of 
Virgil, end see whether, by any process of critical c|i«mi5try, you can lower and re- 
duce tliem to the tameness of prose. You will find that they will appear like Ulysses 
in his disguise of rags, still a hero, though lodged in the cottage of the herdsman 
Eumasus.” — WartonU Essay an the Genius and Writingi of Pope. 

■ Note 8.— Who said tliat it would 1 We implied exactly the reverse f ! ! We printed 
X. K. L.’8 poetry in a prose form to show that it was not elevated either by the 
thoughts or language above ordinary prose composition, and it would have been an 
extreme inconsistency in us, had we admitted that the alteration of its shape either 
added to or deducted from its real merit, when it was our purpose to prove that if 
the illusiom of metre and the division of lines were abstracted, it would be perceived 
at once that her poetry owed its character eolely to the Printer. It was poetry only 
to the eye* As genuine poetry will not read like common prose because it it pidnied 
as sneh, we could do no injustice to L. E. L, by such a mode of rendering her 
thoughts and Uog««g«* more intelligibio toths ataas of leadef^, who are often be* 
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'^Idered by the externals of verse which they confound with poetry itself* Our 
i^orrespoodent is ari'uiag aguiast liiuiself, and generously oilers us an‘advaq« 
tage. 

Note 9.— It was by no means our chief object to show the bad versifiration of Miss 
Lnndon, by printin?, it as prose, but to prove, ns we have said before, that her thmghts 
and diction are often adapted to the level of an ordinary prose style, owing to her 
want of condensation and polish, and her sometimes mistaking a command of words 
for the inspiration of tlie Muse. We do not deny, that we also intended to exhibit 
the bad structure of her verse by showing that it was characterized by a slovenly 
feeble and prosaic modulation. Whereas a passage of poetry from Milton, though 
printed as prose, betrays the accents, inversions, and rhythm of metrical composition. 
In familiar and witty ver-se the absence ol these peculiarities is regarded as a merit* 
but in works that make any pretensions to the dignity of true poetry, they are indis* 
penstble. Elaborate and finely modulated olank-verse, Milton’s, for example, would 
not make easy and graceful,'* pro.se, any more than the art of singing would form 
a proper medium of common conversation. In both cases, however, the sentiments, 
whether poetical or prosaic, would remain unaltered. As to prove that verses wdiich 
seem beautiful while sung to music are utter nonsense iu reality, we often legiti- 
mately repeat them in u fumiliur common tone of voice, so on the same principle 
have we changed L. K. L.'s verse into the form of prose, to demonstrate how 
much it owed to the typographical arrangement, whi<.li often blinds ^noriiical read- 
ers to very great defects, both of thought and l.inguage. ^ 

Noie 10. — Tliis is strange logic, and we confess it is rather unintelligible to us. If the 
writer usberis, that uulessgood prose will make good poetry when printed as such, that 
ourmo<le of taking the external form from prosaic verse and printing it as prose, is 
not a fair way of shewing its absence of all intrinsic excellence, us far as the spirit of 
poetry is concerned, we must positively leave hi3 argument untouched, fur we caa 
really make nothing of it. 

Note 11 .— It is hardly necessary to reply to this, for wlio ever maintained for a mo- 
ment the general position, that because a Poet’s mi tkical lines were truiistorinable to 
PKosAic ones, that he must be incapable of exercising one necessary branch of his art? 
Our Correspondent uses the word prosaic here in an ambiguous sense. If he mean it to 
apply to the prin/ed/bm o/proserm^y, us he appears to do, it requires no further com- 
ment, for no man in his senses would a^ssert that because our primer could set up 
Paradme Lost in the /arm of prose that Milton must therefore be no poet. But if the 
word prosaic be applied to the diction, thoughts, imagery nnd moditlalum of the verse- 
wnter, and these when printed as prose seem in their proper place and possess no 
features inconsistent with the sober and subdued tone ot a didactic essay or a tra- 
veller’s diary, then we say there would exist a very strong presumption indeed that 
the author was not a genuine poet. But we are really ashamed of this explanation of 
so palpable a truism. 

Note 12.— We inserted in our critique five different passages of this kind from L. 
E. L.'b poems. The one our correspondent has just given is by far the least prosaio 
of them all, but yet sufficiently unpoetical, in our estimation, to answer our purpose* 
It contains, however* one original and beautiful simile which our correspondent 
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has noticed. With this exception it seems to us equally defectire either as prose ef 
^poetry. W e will here repeat two other specimens 

FROM ** THE CHANGE.'* 

There were two boys who were bred up together, shared the same bed, imd fed at 
the satne board ; each tried the other’s sports. &c. they parted, they met again, 
but difierent from themselves : the one proud ns a soldier of liis rank, and of bis many 
battles, and the other proud of his Indian wealth , and of the skill and toil that gathered 
it *, each witlj a brow and heart alike darkened by years and care. 'Ihey met with cold 
words and yet colder looks, each was chaUi^ed iu lumwself, and yet each thought the 
Wther only changed, himself the same ; and coldness bred dislike, Ctc. fkc. &c. 

FROM ** THE HISTORY OF THE LVRE ” 

1 soon left Italy ; it is well worth a year of wandering, were it but to feel how much 
OUT hngland does uut-weigh the world. A clear cold Apnl morning was it, when 1 brat 
rode up the avenue ofaucient oaks.— We passed through Rome on our reiura and thuro 
sought out Eulalia. 

Note 13. — The effects of a change of typographical form on the metrical arrange- 
ment we repeat again is not the main point in dispute. Our Correspondetlt seems 
to forget the imporlanoe of thoughts and diction. 

Note 14. — We can hardly think our querist serions, and therefore shall not ren* 
ture a reply to so exiraordmary a question. We shall merely remark that the poetry 
of this passage from JVldton seems in no respect injured by our printet. Opootba 
eompardtire merits of the case of L. £. L. vertus Milton we positively dare not 
enter— the sqbipet is too intricate and important to be handled in the very hasty man- 
ner in which mp ire compelled to write these notes. 

Note 15.— -We reserve oor remarks on the subject of versification for an aniols 
at the end of these notes. , 

Note f6.— Cowper was the first who introduced a greater freedom of modulation 
into the heroic couplet ! 

Note 17^ — We certainly perceive no beauty in this passage^ which we think 
rather unfortunately selected, notwithstanding the name of its distinguished author. 
It is deformed by isome of Moore's worst faults. The italics art ours. 

Note IS.—lThia passage is part of a description of Mount !£tna. Blair con- 
demns it for ile lowness and vulgarity, and Arbuthnot, in speaking of a trans- 
lation of it, says, ^at the mountain is represented as in a lit of the chulio. W« need 
not reiterate our reply to the arguments founded on this end other extracts of the 
fwme description. 

Note 19.-;— Ossian’s productions though printed after ** our method** are good poe- 
try, though bad prose, because comparatively suited and artificial in their construc- 
tion. and this would be the case with Homer's— under the same experiment. 

Note 20.— The use of this word universal, (in which thowiiole force of our Corres- 
pondent^ argument is involved) is a gratuitous assumption ! W e have never said either 
that li. E* L. liad ** unwersaf” popularity, or that ** universal” popularity was not a 
proof of some desert ! We spoke of her *• extraordinary” popularity, and at the 
first tlmiight it does seem extraordinary, considering her vast inferiority to such 
comparaiirely neglected Poets as Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey l\But^when 
we compare the charsitter of the great bqdy of readers with that of the ** fit audi- 
eqpe»" ihongh '^feW,'^ with which the loAiest poets haVe been cohtented 
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yte at once account for her aucceas and recogniie the diatinction between /oirie 
end popularity, la there a single critic of any reputation for sound judgement 
who would seriously compare this young Lady the Master-spirits 

of the agel Many of the minor periodicals have spoken of her with a degree of 
praise which m eie nfaq ^ e a wouldmost willingly subscribe to. But if s^e admit the pathos 
and refinement of a Goldsmith, are we inconsistent if we also assert that it would 
be the entremeat stupidity m any one to compare him to Shakespeiure 1 If we allow 
tlie beauty^ delicacy, and teniierneaa of many of L. £. L/a productions, must we ne- 
cesssrily regard her as equal to Milton, or indeed the great living Poets we have before 
alluded to ? There are critics, it seems, who can distinguish no gradations in genius, and 
who apply the same epithets to the author of a collection of pretty love verses, and tha 
most exalted of Epic bards ! ! But to return to the question of popularity as a crite- 
rion of merit. Wo have expressly admitted that “ extensive popularity is d pretty cer^ 
tain indication that a writer is not utterly devoid of every species of merit, though it by no 
means follows that he is uecessarily superior to his less favored rivals. Populsrity 
is no more s proof of genius than unpopularity is a proof of the want of it. Neither 
is a decisive test of actual genius. But as the first implies merit of some kind or 
other of however low a grade, yet palpable to common readers, so its opposite is ge- 
nerally occasioned by certain defects that are equally obvious to the general eye, 
while the excellencies, if such there be, require more penetration to dtscover and 
taste to appreciate, than are posseased by the multitude.’’ Now we will apply this 
argument. L. £. L. possesses merit, all her beauties are obvious to the general eye 
and she is therefore a popular Poet. On the other hand Wordsworth has also merit, 
but it is of a kind which requires more than common taste and penetration 
to discover and appreciate (his defects being palpable and .his beauties recon- 
dite) and he is therefore an unpopular Poet, As a further illustration ot tho 
nature of popularity and fame we ahall observe that Goldsmith, is a morepo- 
pular poet than Milton, but Milton has more fame, L. E. L. is mord popular 
than WordawortJi and may continue so, but Wordsworth has now, and will continue 
to have, more fame, Tor every single genuine admirer of Milton and Spencer we 
verily believe that even L. E. L. could number halt' a dozen! What does this de- 
monstrate] That popularity is **aa unerriug proof of pre-eminent desert t" or that 
the many are not the beat judges 1 For our own part we think a true poetical taato 
almost as rare as poetical genius itself, Shakespeare, let people talk as they will, is 
not a popular writer, as for as pure poetry is concerned. His plots, characters and in- 
cidents alone are what attract the mob. The gods of the gallery applaud as much as 
the critics in the pit, butis it because they have an equally vivid sense of the purely 
posTicAL beauties of Shakespeare ] By no means* The critics have pointed out his 
matchless merits, and the mass of readers merely raise sn echo. The multitude are al- 
ways led iuto right opinions by the judicious few to whom Milton has so beau- 
tifully appealed. ^ 

Notb fil.— -We wish our Correspondent were a little less ambiguooa in his expres- 
sions, or kept more closely to our actual assertions* When did we speak of Poets 
deemed mediocre by their coevals* being exalted by posterity 1 U is a position of sn 
vague a nature that we hardly know how to meet iu No dodbt, every Poet, great or 
•naUi has beea deensd mediom by §m$ of Ikia ooutsaporarieg* Sbaksipfisro was 
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regfirded bf mofiir uf g rery igBorBUt fellow, and Waller, a popular Poet, apoke itt 
in the moat contemptooos terma of an old blind aobool- master of the name of Milton ! 
All that we have to prove is that some of oar first poets have been treated with negleoC 
by tbr body of their contemporaries, and ** exalted by posterity/' We will favoar 
our oofVMpoDdeiit with a few examples. ** Lord Bacon/' says Wordsworth in hia 
laadtlfayioos writings, no where quotes or alludes to Shakespeare, and Drydenhas told 
ns that even in his time, two of the plays of Beaumont and PletoharWere aolPtl^orona 
4 >f the Prince of Dramatic Bards. And so faint and limited, ;Wa8 the perception of bis 
poetic bdauties, in the time of Pope, that in his edition of the plays, ^th a view of 
rendering a necessary service to the general reader lie printed between inverted 
commas, those passages which he thought mos^ worthy of notice V* In an 
article on Shakespeare’s Sonnets, which appesred in the Calcutta Literary Ga* 
xettein th^* coarse of the last year we showed that onl^ eleven of Shakespeare’s plays 
were printed in his life time. Jh one hundred years were pMuked onhy four 
editions of his works ! " How little,” says Mr. Steevens, “ Sbakespaare was 

nnoo read iii|^ be understood from Tate who in his dedication to the altered play of 
King Lear, alpeaksof the original as as obscure piece hecommendeo to bis notice 
SY A FBiENO, and the author of the Tatler having occasion to quote a few 
lines out of ^lacbetb, was content to receive them from Davenant’s altera- 
tions of that now celebrated Drama in which almost every original beauty is 
either awkwgydly disguised or arbitrsrily omitted.” ** Tb* nation” says Dr. 
Johnson bia been satisfied with only two editions of Shakespeare’s w*orks from 

16SS to a period of 41 years.” That this disgraos^pl diroumatance was not 
owing to apancity of readers,” may be satisfactorily' proved by a reference to the 
late of other Poets/ A eeoenth edition of Cowley’s Poems was printed in 1681. A fourth 
edition df flaunsn’s Poems was printed in 1686, and iq the same year was published 
the fifth editieh of Waller’s, llie productions of AVrris,, snow forgotten Poet went 
through wine editions a few years after ! Nor was Shakespeare alone thus neglected 
nnd thrown into ^le shade by the populahity of such vrriters as Cowlpy, Flatman, 
Waller end Korris ! The divine Milton himself, for nearly a century shared a similar 
fate. The early editions of Paradise Lost were printed in a form that allowed them to be 
gold at aiowpriee, and yet inly tkrse editions of the work were published in 11 years, 
doling which miiny inferior Poems enjoyed a sale of twenty times the extent. He got 
only five pounds forthe first edition published in 1667. It was stipulated that he should 
receive five ponAdsnmre for the second edition, and another five pounds if itresched a 
third* After the publication of t|ie third edition, the widow to whom the copy wae then 
tbdevplve, aeld all her elgims to the, hpok-seller for eight pounds ! !— So much for 
smr CoTVfependent’s argumenta to prove that no great Poet was ever neglected in his 
life-tw, en^ chat exunsive popularity is an unerring test of merit ! ! ! He asserts 
dhat ** whaiismlM thapsdflk (be thm circle great pr small) has never been known, to 
trffd genius at to foster dulnm /” What does he mean by the ** public, he that circle 
great or emaU,** lie imply that there are two publics, and that one or the other is 

aura, te natroniae tme genius. There are crowds who admire L. E. L. and neg- 
lect wia^Merortb, while on the other hand a few admire Wordsworth and neglect 
thei^ parties be eiiled public^ If so it is quite clear 
^ood pg bail, ^wap ever yet nelleeted; for the meanest scriUder has 
sMliw wd so had Bftilroii in ms most evil days,’’ TMa Mistinet 
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of ezpreMion renders it difficult for us in tome oases to grapple with out 
Correspondent’s arguments. If be means the great body of rcukders (which vm 
designate thepubiic when speaking on Literary subjects) he is easily answered by 
referria|E him to the names of Hay ley, Glover, and Sir Richard Blackmore ! 
Every one fatailiar with the history of Literature, is aware that these writers 
were regarded as men of great ** mark and likelihood” in their own times, but 
they are thought , very dull fellows now! The prosaic Hayley was extrava- 
gantly admired as a Poet, and his works hsd a rapid sale* Glover’s Leonidas which 
no one reads now is said by Warton to have been ** most eagerly perused imd univer- 
sally admired.*’ As to Sir Rffihard Blackmore, bis Poem of Prince Arthur hsd a pro- 
digious sale and met with such distinguished honour as raised the animosity of Dennis 
and the envy of Dry den. Even l>r. Johnson himself speaks of his Poem of the 
** Creation ” m u mariner that shows him to have been prejudiced in his favour by the 
ignorant admiration of the public ! This Poem” says he, in hia Lives of the Poets, 
if he had written nothing else would have transmitted him to postjSiity among 
THE FIRST FAVORITES OF THE English Mose” ! ! ! We caRuot roslst the tempta- 
tion of gising one more example of the way in which the public, as wgl) the common 
herdof critics have fostered ddekess.” The success of Elkanah ^ttle, whose 
very name is ludicrous, made Drydeu tremble for his own fame. The extreme 
popularity of one of the former’s ** Tragedies in Rhyme” wss sufficient 
according to Dr. Johnson to make him think his supremacy of reputa- 
tion in some dodger, and he could not repress those emotions which he 
called indignation and others jealousy. So popular a Poet was tliis Elka- 
nah Settle, that it was thought necessary by the booksellers to bring out bis 
works in a style of peculiar splendour. His was the first Play that wss ever 
“ embellished with sculptures,” and Ups distinction gave his rival Dryden, so 
much pain that he attacked him furiously both in prose and verse* There is no 
limit to what Wordsworth calls the ** obliquities of admiration,” or the versati- 
lities of taste. The Monthly Review edited by Dr. Kenrirk a learned end able man 
attacked Goldsmith’s Poems on their first appearance and described the Trsvellei a 
Flimsy Poem, A contemporary critic spoke of Gray’s Elegy in the following terms 
** This little Poem, hawevet' humble its pretensions, is not without elegance or 
merit.” ** The Odes of Collins” says D’israeli ** were purchased by Millar” (the 
John Murray of those days), and printed in the form of s slight pamphlet, but all 
the interest of that great bookseller could never introduce them idto notice. Not 
even an idle oomplimeut is recorded to have been paid to the Poet.’^ To our poor 
Bard” continues the same author •* the oblivion whsoh covered his works* appesrod 
eternal, as those works now seem to us imbiortsl*’* He consigned bis Odes to 
the flames in a flt of terrible despair, and to the perpetual recoHeotions of 
hiB poetical inisfortuues are we to attribute the unsettled state d bis mind, 
which ended at last in maduesf. We think we have novr sufficiently maiu* 
tained our positions that the public often ** foster dulness/^ that a popular Poet is not al- 
ways a true one, and that the greatest Poet moy be uuderated sqd neglected by the 
Ruiss of bis contemporaries, and yet be raised up into splendid flame by the voice of 
Posterity. If our arguments therefore are worth say thing, the great popularity oC 
L. £. L. is so proof of her deserving more praise than ive have given her, while 
Wordsworth and Coieridge though somparatMy neglected now by general ree* 
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tiers, may hereafter occupy so conspicuous « position in the temple of Fame that 
even the ignorant vulgar may repeat their names with reverence, 

' NoTtSS.-* We only express our own opinions with the same confidence that our Cor« 
respendent does his, and we have both of us an equal right to do so. Hs maybe right 
jpid be wrong, but because he is in the majority (counting the mob) and we 

in the minority, it does not necessarily follow that the error is on our side* We 
haae already proved that the majority, in matters of taste, so far from being always in 
the right are more frequently in the wrong. 

Note 23^“ First, Sir,” aays oni^orrespondent " pnive that the inteUdehml pnblie 
is apt to err, and then you may assume that it has erred in this case.” This is rather 
Hlogioally put, for it has as yet nothing 40 do with the <}uestioa of L. E. L.*a merits* 
the writer not having proved that she is admired by the intellectual part of the pub- 
lic. We have admitted that L. £. L.i8 esteemed by a large majoiity of readers but 
are the mipoi^, the intellectual portion of mankind 1 We think not. 

Note 24.— ** You appear ** says our opponent*' to rule that a gifted writer andavolumi^ 
funisone artnat4Kmipatihle.** Wervle kosvcii thing-* we allow W ordswortb and Sou- 
they to be at once gifted and voluminous. All we assert, is that they would have been 
better Poets witj^ less self-conhdonce and more condensation. ** And you mike an 
ohsei’vation which I cannot compliment by denominating profound, which in substance is, 
that Poets like Goldsmith and Campbell are really gie . ter than Southey or Scott, because the 
former wrotecomparitioely so HttU and took such time to polish.** Here is another gross mis- 
conceptioii— w£ said no such thing ! Our argument was that a man's genius is in 
these times to, O'^osl^n estimated by the size of bis volumOf ’ that be is thought a 
great Poet ii|ifj^pif it who is bulky in externals, where|j|!^re thought and poetry is 
some times compressed into two lines of one writer than two thousand of another. 
Both Southey and Wordasvorth are infinitely too diffuse and verbose, and this appears 
to us to be the most fashionable sin of the present times, ps weU in prose as verse. 
W^e never ^vated Goldsmith and Campbell above Southey or Scott, on account of 
their greater polish and condensation, or on any other grounds. The name of the tatter 
does not eoen eaes occur during the whole article alluded to ! ! 

Note 25.-^17e have here a repetition the writer’s mistake respecting our opinion of 
voluminous wr^ers. We again state that we never maintnined the absurd position that 
no inspired wwer wras voluminous j bmt that quantity in verse, n s in every thing else, 
was no teat tAtgnaUtfi There may hejmore wealth in a Lady’s jewel box, than in a 
Merchant’s, ware^houae, and morel thought in five couplets of Pope than ten 
cantos of Sir Richard Blaekmore. l^e great mass of voluminous writers are dead 
and gone. Poaterity examines uawi^dy luggage with a very scrutinizing eye, and 
seems glad Qnf an excuse to toss it on dne side. The few voluminous writers of genius 
that remain would have been lost alw, had they not been as careful as they were 
oopit^s. Our Correspondent mentibns the names of Homer, Virgil, Horace, Shakes- 
peare* Dryden and Pope aa voluminous Poets. Let him remember what a vast 
host of voluminous^ writers may bd^opposed to these who have been buried under 
the treii^t of their own lumber. Every author of a condensed style could be volu- 
minous, if lie 'wei^ not auxioui abodt the quality ot hki materials. The converse of 
ahiui wiU ikot lioldt Bii 'Richard BUtokmcre' boitld ifgi have compieised hie thought* 
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like Pope, but Pope had he so pleased might bave^ been as diffuse aa Blackmore^ Ma« 
ny writers could be wordy t botfew haTe the poww of concentration, it is by nomeana 
clear that a Toluminous writer must be a oarele^ one. We ha?e not a single proof 
that any one great and voluminous author did not polish and condense. While from all 
that has been gatliered of their habits of study it has been shown that^meia 
of the greatest genius have bestowed considerable labour on their works Mil« 
ton'* says Richardson “ would sometimes 'dictate forty lines in a breath, and 
THE ii BEOucB THEM TO HALF THE NUMBEit.’* We have s similar snecdo^ of Virgil. 

<Ut is related" says Dr. Johnson **oi Virgil that his custom was to pout: put a great 
number of verses in the moi|iing, and pass the day in retrenching exhu^rances, and 
eorrecting inaccuracies!” Pope's poetical ^sCudies were attended wiih;similar la* 
boar. Me wrote his first thoughts in his first words, and then proceeded gradually to 
amplify* decorate, rectify and refine them." Rousseau, a Poet in prose, has descried 
the ** ceaseless inquietude" by which he obtained the seductive eloquence of hia style 
and baa said that with whatever talent a man may be born, the art of jvriting ia not 
easily obtained. His existing manuscripts" says D’Draeli ** display more erasures 
than Pope's, and shew hie eagerness to set down his first thoughts, and his art to raise 
thento the impassioned style of his imagination^ ** All my Poetry" aaysBuma^^ia the 
effect of easy composition, but of laborious correction,” 

Let us hear what Cowper says on the same subject, and he is not looked upon as a 
particularly cautious writer. ** To touch and retouch is though some writers boast of 
negligence, and others would be ashamed to shew their foul copies, the secret of almost 
all good writing, especially in verse. 1 am never weary of it myself.” Moore, whose 
own Poetry bears internal evidence of excessive care, observea in hia Life of Byron, 
tliai his Lordship was no e^^piion to the general law of nature that imposes labour 
aa the price of perfection^.' llrummond of Hawthornden beautifully and truly saya 

** 1 know that all the Muse’s heavenly laya 
Wkh toil of spirit are so dearly bought,” 

Southey, voluminoas and diffuse as he is, has not disdained the labor of correction, 
as we lately proved in the Literary Gazette by a specimen of a sonnet altered in almost 
every line, even after publication, if we turn to prose writers we shall find the same 
assiduous care bestowed upon their compositious. The Memoir nf Gibbon was 
composed nine times, and after all was left unfinished. Shenstone has observed 
that ** fine writing is generally the effect of spontaneous thoughts atid laboured com- 
position," But it is by no means necessary to produce further examples and autho- 
rities in support of our argument, however easy it would be to do so. We^haU 
conclude this note therefore with the following extract from Horace 

Sspe atylum vertas iterum quae digna legi aiut 
Scripturus neque te ut miretur turba labores, 

Contentus paucia lectoxibus.^-Mororius. 

Would you a reader’s just esteem engage 1 
Correct with frequent care the blotted page ; 

Nor strive die wonder of the croud to raiae 
, , But the few better judges If ara to please*— /rancts. , 
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MILTON AND L. E. L ! 

Tb« wiitir of tba preeoding Letter baa strange notions on tbeiab|eot of Veriifi^ 
Ottion. He seems to think that the metrical freedom of L. £. L. is of the same kind 
VS Miltos^ ! But the fact is that htr Terse is characteriaed hr variety and herV hf 
dit&rder. M is sometimes, ms the Edinborgh KeTiew said of parts of Sonthej’s Thb* 
hiba, ** a jumble of all the memsares that are knoam in Eogltah poetry.'* Those who 
defend L. L*s irregular metres can show no fixed principles on which the/ a«W 
constructed, ^and as freedom does not consist in a defiance of all law, itia Terjr clear 
that 

** Licence they mean, when they cry Liberty.** 

To show silNsb^of our readers as may not have studied the subject, upon what prinei« 
pies we condemned the metrical construction of a large porUon of L. £. L.*s Poetry, 
we must rentare a few words in explanation of the rules of versification, and shall 
endeavor to be as intelligible as possible. We admit that English Prosody is by no 
means so well iiitsd,nor so well defined, as to present a coda of laws, by ^e knowledge 
of which s person with a bad ear could eonstruot a poem with all the graces of 
metrical modulation. A post, however familiar with the laws of verse, must possess 
a quick natural s||l^biUty to every variety of sound, and an exquisite na- 

tural judgement in the combination of his notes, or he will bp very apt to fail in his 
ittempts at the music of versification A man’s ear majj^Jbe improved, and so may his 
thoughts, but all the culture in the world, will not rend% him either a perfect musi- 
cian or a perfect poeti ^lesshe has been origiually gifted by nd|ure with the genu- 
ine spirit of inspiration. Exquisitely harmonious poetry is tho^ result of natural 
genius and. cultivated taste. It is not necessary to pore over a treatise on 
versification to become acquainted with its principles, for a careful perusal 
of our best poets will soon familiarize the student, who possesses a good ear, 
to the varied harmonies of verse and he may perceive what is right and 
what is wrong* though be knows not the name of a single poetic foot, and is 
unable to explain his opinions in a scientific manner. There are some writers, 
however, who, though endowed with sufficient natural gifts, are too careless 
pT too self-confident to improve their sense of harmony by a study of the 
bestmodels, and disdain to ** touch and retouch** their most unpremeditated produo* 
tions. Others again, though familiar with the finest specimens of versification, 
evince a total disregard of all estahBshed rules, and with ludicrous presumption 
pretend to have disOovered the impropriety of lowering their genius to an attention 
to those principles which have been honored and obeyed by all preceding poets, 
llie admirers (foe such they have) of these audacious Ouc-laws in the kingdom of 
PsrniiBiuO, have the folly to defend their eond act ^y a reference to the example of 
Milton, #ho is’beyond all comparieon Iks fftoM kmdf^ and oareful venijier in ths Eng- 
imk Languagif of &e is ttot only the productiOB of 
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f!|;ant{e iiBtiir«l pow67f,biit m profound koowlodgo of mttrieal hmiOAf, udamost 
Btudiou* attontion to ito lawi. So far from ito b(»iog onlioeitoad or uulabmred tbe 
only plauaible objection that waa ever adTanced against it, is its occaaionally pedan* 
tie and artibcial air. There is certainly no poem in English Literature, in which. th# 
•OQstruetion of metre, is so elaborately wrought. Erery line, nay every ao* 
cent aeemt the reifult of the maturest conaideration. We aball preaentij give spe- 
aimena to iUuatrate our remarks, but before we do so it is neoessary to explain, a 
few of the more prominent features of English Prosody. 

The aaoat common form in which our verso is constructed is the herwc, that ia 
to say Itnea of ten syllables, genirally speaking, with every second syUi^ie accent- 
ed. When the music of eaoh line depends entirely on the regular accentuation of 
every second syllable, the measure is called the pure Iambic. The single words 
sb-bor, de-test and re-ceive, and the two words, 1 am, thou art, are styled lambio 
feet ; five of these feet therefore make an heroic line. 

The foUoiriug is a specimen of lambic-hej^o verse. 

Bht dni-idus ebreit thbp^n^sVve nj/mph bp-pretsed 
And se-cret pass-ions ia-boured in her breast. 

Not Vout/i-ful kings in hat-tie seised a-iive, 

Not scorn-ful vir-gins wha their charms sur-vti e, 

Notard-ent Uv-era, robbed of all their bliss. 

Not afic-tent iod-ies when re-fused a km, 

E*er /sif such rage re-sent-ment and des-pair 
Aa thou flir vtr-gin for thy rav-ished hair ! 

Pope's Rapt of the Lock. 

The Iambic medication ir hot confined to lines of ten syllables, or with rhyming; 
terminations. Hers is a specimen of the lambic octo-syllabid line. 

Oh, La-&^ twine n5 wreath f5r me. 

Or twi/ieit fi/ the Ci/-press tree. 

Too live-ly glow the lil-y'a light. 

The oam-ished hol-\y'B all too bright. 

The Afay-flow’r and the eg-lan-tine 
May shadt a brotc -less sad than mine. 

Then La-dy twine no wreath for me. 

Or twine it of the Cy- press tree.~^Scott. 

We will BOW give an example of lambic Blank verse from Milton* 

- ■ . — ' I ■. Yet from those fiamee. 

No light, bbt rd-thbr ddrfc-n^ss vi-st-ble, 
served on-ly to dis-cov«er sights of woe, 

Ke-gions of sor-row, dole- fol slusdes where peace 
And rest can nev-er dwelt ; hope nev-er eomes. 

That comes to all ; but tor-ture witb-out end 
Still urg-es, end afie-ry de -luge fled 
With ev-er 6um-ing sutph-et un-eon-ittmed. 

SuehplM III’ e-tem'-aljiiit-tce Imd pre-pered 
For those zB-bel-lioiM. 
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Nothing somns mm diffienlt and perplexing to the nnlearned Mader, than a treatte 
on Veraifioation, " boeanae the few worka we poaaeaa on tbia aubject, paaaing orev 
the broad general rulea and principles, dwell with tediona and pedantic minnteneaa 
on rare fxoeptioos and minute details. We> will venture an assertion that hao 
never, we believe, been made bj any essayist on metrical music, and which 
•eema to he, nevertheless, not only correct, but likely to save the general reader, 
who la desirous of understanding the matter, a good deal of trouble. It is this — TVie 
Iambic measure is the foundation on which almoet all our Versification has been construct^ 
ed. All other feet are introduced into English metre for the sake of variety, but if 
they are used too lavishly, they produce discord and confusion. We are now 
alluding to the ooostruotion of long and serious Poems, Stanzas for music, and 
short humorous compositions are often independent even of the Iambic. But theso 
are the exceptions to our rule* In all Epic Poems the Iambic takes the lead. Thoogh 
the Iambic is by far the most m^festie, firm, stately and harmonious of all our 
measures, and the most congenial Atbe English language, it would seem mo* 
notonous, in a long poem, if every other foot were rigidly excluded. On this 
account other feet are inserted occasionally in occasional lines. These are cal* 
led the TrochOe, the Spondee, the Pyrrhic, the Dactyle, and the Anapest. The 
first three, likd the lambic, are feet of two syllablee. The last two are feet of 
three eyllables. We ahali give epecimens of each. After the IsmMc there is no 
foot we think so^uoh used er with s^h good effect as the Trochee* Its accent ia 
the reverse of tb^lambic, the ^rsl syifable being emphatic, as in the word, 

When iotroduced at the oommeneement of u Hue, as it generally is, it gives an im* 
pulse to the succeeding lambics, and a spiriHed |pne to the whole verae. The follow* 
ing are specimens. 

iSdms to the fields of pur* est e-tfaer play 
And bask and whi*ten in the blaze of day. 

Her Uoe-ly looks a sprightly mind dis-close 
* Quick fia her eyes, and as un-fixed as those. 

Hark & glad voice the lone-\y dc-sert cheers ; 

Pre>par« the way ! a God, a God op-pears / 

Rise, erdwued with light, im-pe-rial 3a*lem risel 
£x-ait thy totp*Vy head, and lift thine eyes! 

1 , 

This foot is sometimes introduced into the body of the line for the sake of varie- 
ty, but it ia apt in that case to have a heiab and abrupt effect and require# to be ma- 
liaged with the greateat nicety, Milton frequently usea it in this way, hut be almost 
invariably places it immediately after the coesural pauae, or a pause in the sense, 
hy which jadioious arrangmnent so far from injuring the verse, it gives additional 
force to cite poetry, without disgusting the ear. In the following harmonious and 
beatirtifiil fiiecc|e wideh^s emmp^ almost entirely of lambics arill be found two 
•peeimeiib t^ the XroebM,:. Let thb XU^i obMre with whet edauceUe effect 
they art made to tellf 
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He trest^d to heve equelled the Most TIigb» 

If he oppoted ; aad» with embitious aim 
Against the throne and monarchy of God, 

Kaiaed impioas war in Heaven, and battle prond 
With vain attempt. Him thS Almighty power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the etherial sky 
Witli hideous ruin and combustion down 
To bottomless perdition ; there to dwell. 

In adamantine chains and penal fire 
Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms. 

Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men. he wTth his horrid crew. 

Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf 
Confounded though immortal: But his doom 
Keserved him to more wrath ; for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness, and lasing pain, 

I'ormentB him : round he throws his baleful eyes^ 

That witnessed h.jge affliction and dismay. 

MiTton never introduces the Trochee without turnin|^ it to advantage. When h»'' 
makes a sudden pause in the regular and majestic march of his lambic verse, it is ges 
Berally for some especial and worthy purpose. Let us give another specimen*-* 

Him thus intent* lihuriel with his spear 
Touch'd lightly ; for no falsehood can endure 
1‘ouch of celestial to rape?, bat returns 
Of force to its own lil^ehess ; up he atarte* 

Discovered and aurprised ! 

It is one of the grossest possible mistakes to regard Mitton as an iAharmonioai<^ 
writer. He has often nearly a whole pa«;e of unmixed lambics, and other feet are ge- 
nerally admitted with great caution for the sake of variety, or to make the sound an 
echo to the sense. He has not only paid the greatest attention to the accent, but to 
the gnantitv of his verses. Some critics have stran gel v asserted that quantity (or 
the length and brevity of the syllables), is an element of Latin and Greek verse, 
and not recognized in English poetry. Now one of Milton's conspicuous ex- 
eellencies consists in the fulness and precision of his quantities. How long and flrm« 
example are the accented syllables iu the foUowiug delightful passage : 

He now prepared 

To speak ; whereat their doubled ranks they bend 
Erom wing to wing, and half enclose him round 
With all bis peers: Attention held them mute* 

Thrice he assayed, and thrice, in spite of acorn 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth : at last. 

Words, interwove with sighs, found out their way. 

But when this great poet has sn object in view, he eeoriflcee the quentltT eewell 
SB the euphony for the sake of e still greater beauty — an echo to the sense* The 
fourth and flfth of the following lines illustrate this remark : 
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Then in the keyhole turns. 

The intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Of massy iron, or solid rock with ease 
Unfastens ; on a sudden open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound 
The infernal doors, and on their hinges grate* 

Harsh thunder. 

Now the whole line which contains the passage in Italics is formed of pure Iambic® 
and so is the following from an elegant living Poet, and yet observe the difference m 
the modulation of the two lines. This difference depends entiiely on the quantity. 

When o’er the blasted heath the day declined.— jRogers. 

It is astonishing what errors the critics have fallen into on this subject. Many 
seen to have mistaken accent for quantity, and have held that every accented syl- 
lable is long. To prove beyond a doubt, that this is not the case, we need only refer 
to the extract we have just given from Milton. 

We should take pleasure in extending these remarks to a much greater length, 
but we fear our readers may be weary of what we have already written on a subject 
that may be uninteresting to many of them. We must therefore hasten to a conciu* 
aion. 

The Spcndse is a foet that is formed of two even syllables as in the word, maintain, 
and may be placed in almost any part of aline without being very palpable to the 
ear : The following is a specimen. The second foot is the spondee. 

And the shill sounds ran echoing through the wood. 

The Spondee is of such an equivocal nature that we wonder the critics have given 
it so mnch consideration. It is sometimes scarcely distiuguisbedfrom an lambic when 
fixed in the place of oue, and is equally liable to be mistaken for the Trochee if 
the general euphony of the verse in which it appears has led us to expect a foot of 
that description. 

The Phyrrhtc, is described by Crowe the Poet, who very lately published a treatise 
«n versification, as a foot having no accented syllable as [va] mti/, (ea) gerlv. Ho 
observes that an example of this foot cannot be given in a word of two syllables ba« 
cause every such word has oue syllable accented. The following is a specimen. 

In k soft silver stream dissolved away. 

The Daetyle has three syllables with only one accented, as handily, reverence, &e. 
Timbrhus and slothful yet he pleased the ear. 

The Anapest is a foot of three syllables with the last accented. 

The great hl-S-rar-cbal standard was to move. 

It is of importance to observe that all these feet are very aubordinate to the 
Iambic, and are never permitted to take such liberties as would interfere with ite 
aupremacj. 
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Novr we intreat those readers, who take any interest in the question, to open 
their copies of Milton, and observe with what admirable art these various feet are 
employed by that master of versihcation. We hesitate to multiply quotations, or 
we should soon show that they are ao used on almost all occasions, as to produce 
the most harmonious results. The J'rocbee when introduced into the body of a Una 
will inevitably check the flow of that line, and render it less perfect if considered 
by itself, but in connection with other verses, it heightens hy its contrast the 
general melody. This Milton felt, and therefore made only occasional use of itia 
that place. So conscious was he of its grating efifect on the ear, that as we said be- 
fore, if he introduces it any where but at the commencement of a line, be always con- 
trives to make a pause of sense and sound- immediately before it. We are mors 
particular in our remarks upon the Trochee, because after the lambic it is by far 
the most important of all our poetic feet. Some little poems have been almost en- 
tiiely composed in it. The following stanza is a specimen. 

O Thebans here behold him ; 

Thisiis G^dipua you see ; 

He that solved the dire enigma, 

Wise, and great, and good was he. 

But though there are many small poems composed in various measures with few 
or no introductions of the lambic foot, they are for the most part very deficient in 
dignity. It is not our purpose however, in this place to enter into a consideration of 
any measure, but the heroic, or such forms of verse as are constructed chiefly of 
the lambic foot, and only admit other feet, rather as an agreeable variety, than an 
actual neceaity. Under this description is included every extensive poem in the 
English L'luguage, for the quick and sprightly combination of sounds in lines that 
have not the lambic for the leading note, would be utterly wearisome and incongru- 
ous in a long production. On this account they are confined exclusively to small 
songs and brief and fanciful stanzas. Neither time nor space is sufliciently at our 
command to allow of our diverging from the path we have prescribed to ourselves, 
nor It is necessary that we should do so, for that portioa of L. £. L/s versi6cation, 
our censures on which it is now our main object to justify, are confined entirely 
tb hues where the lambic is or ought to be the predominant measure. 

Though the euphony of verse depends principally upon the judicious arrangement 
of the accents and quantities, we must not omit to mention that in every line there is 
what is called the caesura, or, slight pause, that diversifies the cade nee. This pause 
may fall most legitimately after the 4ih, 5th, 6ih or 7th syllable, and by the proper 
choice and change of its position xioes a poet display the accuracy of his ear and 
judgment. In the first four lines of the following extract, the pauses are placed 
after the fourth syllable, in the fifth line the pause is on the fifth syllable, in the 
seventh line on the seventh syllable, and in the last line on the sixth syllable. The 
leader will not tail to perceive the spirit which these changes of pause have given 
to the music* 

Tis not enough II no harshness gives offence. 

The sound must seem|| an eoho to the sense. 
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^oft ik the Btrainji Kfaeo Zephyr gently blowa, 

And the smooth streuiuU in smoother numbers iiows^ 

But when loud sarges({ lush the sounding sliore. 

The hoarse, rough Terse}} should like the torrent roar. 

Kot so when swift CamiUa}} scours the plain 

Tlies o’er th* unbending corn,}} and skims along the main* 


T’he following liiie has the panse on the seventh syllable : 


•'-A 


And in the smooth descriptionj} murmur still* 


The ccesural pause should in a great degree be directed by the sense, and not b« 
permitted to divide a word, or occasion the voice to rest ou an insignidcaut mono- 
syllable. Milton and Pope have both very carefully attended to this rule. Th« 
reader of the former especially will find his ear continually gratified by full 
harmonious pauses, both of sense and sound. The most majestic and solemn pansa 
of sense and sound is that after the sixth syllablb, and was a great favourite with 
MUeon. Dr. Johnson has said, that he could never read such a passage as the 
following without strong emotions of delight or admiration. 


Before the hills appeared or fountains flowed^ 
Thou with the eternal wisdom didst cun verse, 
^Visdom thy sister, and with her didst play 
Jn presence of the Almighty Father, pleased 
<WHh celeitiaL 


We haye now hurriedly explained those elemental principles of versification, which 
in a criticism on L. £. L., we ventured to assert she often grossly and inexcusa- 
bly neglected* We here repeat that assertion, and beg our readers to oonsider 
carefully the specimens we tbeu adduced, and which shall presently be laid before 
them for a second time. They may then see w^heiher we are right or wrong in our 
'endeavours to prove that they are not to be scanned or defended by the lama of 
verse, or the example of Milton i We may as well premise that we do not of 
course conaider Milton’s versification to be wholly faultless, for what human pro- 
duction is su, but we maintain that it has fewer blemishee than that of any other 
writer. It is an egregious absurdity however to recommend the imitaUou of even 
Milton’s faults, because he has occasionally an imperfect line, many minor poeta 
seem to imagine that they are to be sheltered from criticism, if they fill every ver$€ 
vdth eimUar defects. One of the chief objections to Milton’s verse, is the 
use of disagreeable elisions, which however, in so immense a poem as the Paradise 
Lost are as spots ou the sun. But if these spots were collected aud concentrated 
togetkar in a smaller poem, they would be like a dense cloud upon a star, and ut- 
terly aztiiiguUh every ray of beauty. A few rugged lines may also be discovered 
in ,tha pagas of our great Epic Bard, but no sound critic would on that account 
instruct a young writer to set the rules of versification at defiance, and make his 
liaes as rough as possible. Another cir<Aimstanoe, chat should never be forgotten, 
'k that the harsh lines, of MHton are not admired for their harshness^ but for soma 
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otlieT quality. The defender of L. E. L. hai directed onr ettantion to the foUoir* 
ftiig pussage. 

He, Ibove tliK rest 
In shape hnd i^estiire pf^udlj^ eintnent 
Stood & to^er : bTs form b&d not ySt Idst 
All hirUnff'nitl bn^htn^ss ; nor Hpiiiared 
hits thdn Arch‘dngH ruined, and the Excess 
Of glory ohscilred : &s when thft sun, ii^w rlsea 
L66ks through thi^ horizontal air 

Shorn his beams ; 5r from bt^land th^mooa 
In dim Eclipse dfsustrbus twilight shed.s 
On half thi^ natihus, and with fear 5f change 
Pfirplex^s mhnlircUs. 

Now the lines marked in Italics are not by any means a model of fine versification 
which is the only subject in dispute. They are overcharged as it were with 
meaning, and in this respect only has Milton, ** snatched a grace beyond the 
reach of art.” Considered simply, as a piece of music they are any thing but 
agreeable, and if they only conveyed a common prosaic thought they would be 
quite contemptible. The stilendcrar of the poetry redeems the inaccuracy of the 
veise. If L. E. L. would thus encumber her lines with a load of glorious thoughts 
We should be among the first to forgive her want of smoothness, but if she have 
only an elegant and pleasing genius, we advise her to embody her ideas in elegant 
and pleasing verse, and not imitate the faults of Milton unlesa she be capable of 
atoning for them by the force of kindred sublimity. Though the passage just quot« 
ed has three such imperfect lines, consideredmerely ast/crse, notonly do their peeti- 
ra/ beauties make noble amends for their metiical defects, but the modulation of the 
previous and succeeding lines is of a nature to reconcile the sternest critic to so 
brief a departure from established rules. How pure and noble an lambic line, fur 
instance, is the fullowiog. 

In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds. 

We shall now proceed to the specimetia of L. £. L.'s irregular versification, and 
shall beg the reader to remember that if her metnoal errors were as infrequent as 
Milton's, or were accompanied by the same resplendent beauties, we should Lave 
never undertaken our present ungracious task. For the sake of symplicity we have 
maiked the whole of the lines as if they were pine lambics, because they are the 
leading feet, and give the key-note to the reader. The introduction of Irocbaica or 
any other feet should never be permitted to interfere so palpably With the general 
tow of the verse, as to offend the ear. 

His very faults were those that wiu. 

Too dazzling and rHdy dn httrdnee in, 

miHn ^curiH by odin chill'd by th^ cM, 

Impatient of society’s set uouU* 
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She had the rich perfection of that gift. 

Her Italy’s own ready song, which seems, 

Th^ poetry caught frbm a thousand fthuirs. 

Language so silvery, that every word. 

Was like the lute’s awakening chord ; 

Skies half bunshine, and half atkrllght, 

Plhwers whhse lives w fire d breath of delight* 

I 

1 looked upon the deep blue sky, 

A Hit 'it wdaall h'dpe dud hdnnouy, 

1 saw a youth beside me kneel ; 

1 heard my name in muriic steal ; 

I felt my hand trembling in hs : — 

Another moment, and hi$ S^c, 

Then came remembrances of other times, 

Tf7tc« Bie o])rd her rich bowers ftir the pdle rfoi/, 

When the faint, distant tones of convent chimes. 

Were answered by the lute and vesper lay. 

Of fear hnd pain, tlil^re w'ere th^se the ISst night, 

WYtii a t^membilug like thkt which & dream. 

Leaves, &c. 

Curled half in the pride of Its loveliness, 

And half with a love-sigh’s voluptuousness* 

This hope is vam, my grave must be 
Par dist ant from my own ebuntry. 

Sbme one hdd brought dtw of tkB spring 
With woman’s own kind solacing. 

ShB pri’st her kind i'6 her hi Hw or pSin 

Or better thoughts were passing there,— the room 

Hdd no night hilt thdl [torn the firesid'e. 

Which like the meteor has from darkness birth, 

She watched her circle, — ready smile or sneer, — 

Sntersfor the absent ones, smiles for the near. 

We said that her blank verse bad ** slovenly and feeble terminations” and ^ara 
the following specimen. 

Her voice. 

Lost its so tremulous accents as she bade 
Her child tread in that Father’s steps, and told 
t How brave, how honored he had been.— But when 
She did entreat him to remember all 
her hopes were centered in him, that he was 
The stay of her declining years, that he 
Might be the happiness of her old age, &c. &c. 

Now we would ask the admirers of L. £. L. if there is any example of such 
l^lenk verse as this in Panidise Lost, or whe th'>r this flimsy and carsfess composi* 
Uha is not a flagrant breach of the laws of PogUsh Prosody. t 
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We Lave confined our specimens of inaccurate yerse to tbose previously giv<>n, as 
yre brought them forward in the critique that has excited so much discussion as 
proofs of the justice of our censure, while our Correspondent is inclined to consider 
them undeniable improvements in versification — after the manner of Milton ! 

We have now said enough, and perhaps more than enough upon this subject, and 
it only remains for us to assure our Correspondent, that he is very much mistaken 
indeed, if he thinks, that our late critique upon the poems of L. E. L. was the le- 
suit of any determination to underrate her real genius. 

We most readily acknowledue that her poetry, has many pleasing qualities, and 
that it would be as disgraceful in the public to entirely neglect it, as it is 
ridiculous in (he Editor of the lAnidon Ltteraru Oazeite to assure his readers 
that her powers are of so splendid a character that “ «.« fur as his poetical taste and 
critical judgment enable him to Jorm an opinion^ Ht could adduce no tnstancb 

ANCIENT oa modi RN, OF SIMILAR TALENT AND EXCELLENCL*' ! ! ! 

When a writer like L. E. L. is thus characterized in a public print of extensive 
circulatioa>~when terms eulogy are lavished on her name, that if applied to that 
illustrious trio of modern Poais, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, would bring 
the blood into their cheeks — when she is elevated by implication above the still 
more illustrious trio of Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton, it is time indeed for an 
honest critic to perform his duty, and to warn the crowd of readers, from listening 
to such monstrous absurdities. 


FRAGMENTS. 

POVERTY. 

Shall I contract myself to Wisdom’s lore ? 

There 1 lose riches and a wise man poor 
Is like a sacred book that’s never read.-> Decker. 

DERISION. 

O call this madness in : see, from the windows 
Of every eye Derision thrusts out cheeks 
W’ tinkled with idiot laughter: every finger 
Is like a dart shot from the hand of Scorn, 

By which thy name is hurt, tby honour torn.-« Decker; 

INSINUATING MANNERS. 

We must have these lures when we hawk for friends j; 
And wind about them like a subtle river. 

That seeming only to run on its course, 

Doth search yet, as it runs, and still finds out 
The easiest part of entry on the shore. 

Gliding so slyly by, as scarce it touched. 

Yet still eats SQuethiog ia iU^Chapinan, 
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W*, fti4 just finished the preeedin{^ article when ere were farored bj m 
Irieiid^iii^ the following hitherto unpnbliehad poem from the pen of the Ladj 
whoso poetical powers hare been tb« aubjeot of so much consideration. We oan« 
not more appropriatelr and agreeablj close the discussion than bj the insertion of 
this little specimen of her genius. It is written in her beat manner, and in 
sufficiently elegant, correct, and harmonious, top form a contrast to those oaceleaa 
and irregular compositions to which our censures were applied. If these page# 
should ever meet her eye, we trust that this celebrated^ young Poetess will not 
think herself harshly treated, or illiberally under-rated, because we have pointed 
out what we conceive to be her defects, and described her as inferior to some of 
those profound and pbiloaopbical poets to whom a few of her more extravagant ad« 
mirera bare foolishly compared her. For our own parts, after all that we havs 
advanced against her claims to indUcri.Jinate eulogy, we are under no appmhensios 
of being convicted of inconsistency in paying our tribute of praise to the extremsv 
grace and tenderness that often characterize her occasional etifusious. 


ON BEING ASKED TO RETURN A SONG. 

Ob, do not claim again the lay. 

The lav that we have loved so well, 

’Twill come wbeu thou art far away 
To me as memory’s sweetest spell. 

I’ll think bow often we bare hung 
O’er the dear page while every thought. 

Was lost in what the minstrel sung 
As we the minstrel’e rapture caught. 

All that we loved is here enshrined, 

The beautiful, the bright, the dear. 

The music of the midnight wind, 

The softness of the twilight’s tear. 

The rill, like hope’s streams pure and clear. 

Our summer walks from all apart ; 

Our flowers, are all recorded here. 

Song ia the legend of the heart. 

Then leave with me the strain whose flow 
Of other happier hours may tell, 

I’ll love the aong whose spell will throw 
A loothing charm around,^ farewell 1 


1. £. U 
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A PASSAGE IN INDIAN HISTORY, A- D. 1760. 


A writer in the tliird number of the Calcutta Magazine, has 
related with elegance and pathos the calamitous and unfortunate i 
end of Surajood-dowdah, who although in no way a character tuj^ 
be held up as a model for mankind, may yet deserve our pity foi% 
having fallen from such high estate. It were indeed but iiega- 
livej>raise to assert Surajood-dow lah to have been equal to those 
who succeede<l him; capricious and vindictive as he was, they 
who suhse(piently occupied his place made themselves still im>re|. , 
conspicuously infamous, Jaftier, w as fortunately bound by 
conm‘xion with the British, which in some degree prevented the 
savage uuthreakings of his temper; his principal ofllcers too, 
W'erc men whose permanency in situations w\os to a certain point 
guaranteed, and they greatly curbed his ferocity. His soniMee- 
rnn was under none of these restraint and acted as he deemed 
tit in his own e\es. In proportion, as Jallier w as a cypher, Mee- 
run carried on the principal business ot the Court ; and if his- 
tory has not belied him, there never was a blacker villain. His 
education had been in every way neglected, which, as he was in 
no degree deticieiit in ability, had it hern cultivated, might have 
tended to check the hasty sallies of his temper ; but untaught 
and illiterate, he sulfered Jus temper to rage uncontrolled. Ear- 
ly powder is said to have a tendency to corrupt the best of minds ; 
and to this temptation also was Meerun exposed; his word, 
wdien young in life, was law, and at last he became so fond of 
human blood, that like the Tyger, having once tasted of it, he 
would without reluctance slay men for his amusement. Satiated 
with the view of execution, nothing at last would suffice this son 
of u King, but performing himself the office, which was shun« 
ned by the meanest of his father’s subjects, and Meerun with his 
own hand is said to have committed murders within the walls of 
his baram. Tyrants are ever suspicious, and the apprehension 
of treason never quitted Meerun^s soul ; unhappy was the man 
on whom suspihion fell, for without further evidence than caprice * 
or othesr judge than prejudice, death was a sure and certain pu- 
nishment; his constant saying was “ Treasonable thoughts de- 
serve death, and there is no greater punishment for treason it*^ 
self • when I sus^ct, I use the swmrd ; and then I am released.*^ 
Previous to setting nut on his last expedition, he tarried with 
him a list v^ch might equal the Roman proscription^ and it was 
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of the same species ; Meerun, had not time to stay at Patna, bat 
he had a corrected account of old scores which he faithfully in- 
tended paying; otf, had not the mercy of lieaven saved the people 
from his direlul tyranny. 

It is to be regretted, that the times now alluded to, the latter 
end of tlie eighteenth century, before the arrival of Lord Corn- 
wallis, were not particularly favorable for the exhibition of the 
British character in India. There have bt eu some, who have 
attempted to palliate the faults alleged against the British rulers ; 
blit the attempt has been made, by endeavours to twist the tacts 
of the case, lor when the facts aie proved, the inferences, which 
How tliiiefrom are damning and overwhelming beyond any vin- 
dication. Though every patriot would wish to see his country's 
name stand as fair as possible, yet such tairuess cannot be ob- 
^ tained at the expi nse of truth, and the colours laid ou to con- 
ceal the marks of intirmity , but shew more strikingly the hide- 
"ouuiess of tliat vhicli it has been endeavoured to iiide. Ittnust 
on all hands be allowed, that in corruptness ami rapacity, many 
British in India wxre at that time uiicijualled ; lowness ui salary 
is olfered in vain as an excuse lor these enormities. Accustomed 
as all princes w ere, who ascended a throne, to make private do- 
nations to every ohicial at or near the heail of the Government, 
it cannot be wondered, that they deemed tlieir power precarious, 
and imagined that a higher oiler than their own, would at any 
time depress them from i\ greatness however slavish, to the low- 
est degradation in the eyes of mankind — u fallen prince ; nei- 
ther is it to be admired at, that w hen a change of tlie reigning 
princes produced a donation, the members of the Government 
should some times themselves think a successor to a living king 
necessary, w lien in fact had they^ been less biassed they would 
never have dreamt of the measure. Actuated by such motives, 
it was but a small step to neglect considering the nature of the 
man to be elevated, whether it was in any way likely to secure 
the safety and happiness of his subjects ; no other principle, (if 
principle tliere was any) could have induced the Government to 
support the atrocities committed in tlie name of his lather Jaltier, 
under the protection of the East India Company, by the villain 
Meerun. Mr. Robert Grant in his history of India, has indeed 
endeavoured to prove, that the acts imputed to him, were falsely 
laid to his charge, and that his character has been grievously 
calumniated. It must be recollected, that th; y ou whose infor- 
mation Mr. Grant relies, were interested in making such a state- 
ment; their own character was in some measure at stake for 
supporting so infamous a creature; a defence was necessary, 
and closely tb be enquired into. If the 

assertions of native historians/ be worthy of credit, a)t4 
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tie time is not yet so far back, as to be be3"on(l the hearsay of 
many, Meernn must be handed down to posterity, as a cokU 
blooded and detestable tyrant. 

It must be in the recollection of the reader, that Ali Averdy 
Khan, who had conquered Benj^al and Behar left his possessions 
ill 1766 to Soorajood-dowl di, who was the author of tlie cele- 
brated black hole Massacre, and was linally deposed by JaHier, 
with the help of the Jki^lisli in 1757. .lather and his tjoii Mee- 
run resided at Moorshedabad, reduced to comparative poverty 
by tlie sums they had found it necessary to pay to the Enp;]ish 
Company’s servants, and for the keepinji^ up of armies. These 
days of poverty were not even days ot peace, for foes^were on 
all sides, and those injdacable yet intangible plunderers the 
Mahrattas threatened e kingdom of Bengal; on one side of 
the river Gan^xes, Sim !lnm termed Emperor of Dehli (for his 
power tliere was abolisiicd) commonly called the jyreat Mogul 
had collected from the rctnictory Bajahs of South Behar an ar- 
mament, and overlooked the city of Patna on tliat side. On the 
North of the river, lay the forces of Kadin Hossain Khan the 
Governor of Poorneali^ who had been appointed to that situation 
by .lather liims(‘lf; he had, with the arms supplied by his bene- 
factor, risen against him, and marched wiih all his troops to the 
aid of Sha Alliun. 

Ilamnaruin, wlio commanded on behalf of .Taflier in the city 
of Patna, was in a destitute condition as regarded men and mo- 
ney; the Europeans too were alarmed at the prospect of .being 
with very inadequate means of resistance, surroundetl by two 
powerful hostile forces. ()n both sides, letters demanding assis- 
tance, were written to their re pective superiors, while them- 
selves w^ere occupied in i’ortif^ing their position to the greatest 
advantage. It was fortunate for Ramnarain and Jather’s party 
that their opponents most accountably delayed the operations ; 
for succours were distant, uncertain and prt'carious. The dan- 
ger to which the important city of Patna was exposed, induced 
Jaffier to make every possible eObrl for its relief; he busied hiin- 
self‘ in preparing a suificient body of troops, and applied to the 
English for a po’.vcrful aid, seldom refused. Tiiree companies 
of Native troops, with one of Europeans, and tw o guns, could 
only beaflbrded; but the command of this small detachuient 
was given to tfie intrepitl Captain Calliaud, and he was in him- 
self u host. To render lire aruiamenl, if possible, more impos- 
ing, it was determined that Meerun in person should take the 
field at the head of the Nabob’s troops. When preparations had 
been, duly made, the army fully provided with ev eiy supply 
, X|.^cossary, left Moorshedabad for the upper country. ^ 



The death of mbeeun- 


^Before Meeriin, hdwever, had quitted Moorshedabad, he had 
given, orders for the carrying into execution the last alrocioua 
act of bis life. Since the death of Ali Averdy Khan, his two 
Ameena Begum and Gasseetee Beguni^ had lived 
qui^;«Dd -tamolested Dhacca^ they were celebrated for their 
beauty and charity. Tqey new bad been known to 

in|x in politics, and had tliey been so inclined, their remote si- 
tuation would have rendered their intrigues liable to instantane- 
ous detection. Scions of a noble, though fallen stock, there was 
every thing in their past history and present sit tuition to corn- 
iuand respect and excite pity ; nor c<»uld the most far sighted 
berson connect in anyway the two ideas of their lile and 
Meerun’s danger. It cannot well be conjectured, w hat operated 
in the mind of Meenin, when, on his departure for Patna, he 
first determined on the destruction of these two helpless and ■ in- 
nocent females ; revenge be had none to satisfy, and as appre- 
^bension was wholly out of the question, it can only be attributed 
to the natural depravity of his mind. An order was despatched 
to the Governor of Dliacca, named Jesalut Kluin, to the eifect, 
that he should forthwith in the mode he tliought best, kill the 
two Begums, and certify their death to the Court, iesalut 
Khan was a man of ancient family and untarnished honor ; lie 
had served under the members of Ali Averdy Khairs family, 
and had by them been raised to rank and atliuence; ins 
nobfe heart -revolted at the thought of the horrid violence 
intended against the females, and wdth the spirit of a vir- 
tuous man he disdained, being instrumental to it. “ Your com- 
mands^” thus he wrote to Meerun, in regaril to Ameena and Gas- . 
settee Begums have duly reached me. 1 cannot forget the obli- 
gations I owe to their family, and though you can testify that I 
have not flinched in the hour of battle, 1 have never as yet steep- 
ed my hands in cold blood. 1 have hitJierto proved my devotion 
to your family and your fortune ; biit^if in ibis instance your 
commands admit of no refusal or mollification, 1 am ready to de- 
liver over my Government to whomsoever . you shall be pleased 
to appoint, forjn this case I cannot obey.” Foiled in his plan, 
MeeruUiWaS far from relinquishing its prosecution ; he looked on 
aHaidos for ^ fitting instruiuc^nt for bin design. A native Court 
unhappily presents too many persons, anxious to get piace> and 
pow«r Ot any and every expense ; persons to whom blood and 
murder arejas household gods : It wa$ upon one Hingun a pri^ 
^ate >«#djier, that AJeerun first cast his eyes ; and ft' no other 


1^0 bho, he is entitled to that of selectiiig the (fittest 
ilingun was in every way ad^ted th 
he,;UDderto&itrri[ilau]fible, |tiid,despeVate^ hiii 

a baod and a r. 
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of Rpe€fdy elevation. On the day that Meenm departed for Patna 
Uiti^un with a small retinue set outtorJOhacca ; his journey was 
short and speedy, nor did a messenger of Meerun, be his busi- 
ness what it might meet with any obstacle on the road. Hingitrt, 
from what he had previously beai'd» wa^t'^^n^ciouB that: his inten- 
tions would be as ipttch as possible crossed;\bWh]rWi®tf^^ 
ted by Jesalut Khan the Governor, he therefore cast about in what 
May he should commence his machination. Spies were employ- 
ed to survey the house of the Begums ; their habits and manners, 
tlteir time for going forth to take an airing or to pray, were care- 
fully watched, but it was in vain that schemes like these were 
laid. Much did Hinguri wish to avoid the necessity of publicly 
demanding the Begums at the hands of the Governor, and to this 
end he tried to get ])ossession of their persons secretly ; the Go- 
vernor however, had intimation, that some plans against their 
safety were in operation, and his vigilance in their behalf was re- 
doubled ; Jesalut Khan conceived, that if the conspirators had 
any legal autliority they w'ould never fail to use it, and he was 
the more confiriiied in his opinion because no further orders in 
regard to the females, had been received from Meerun ortheNa- 
wab. When Hingun found all his artiliccs and schemes for get- 
ting possesion of the Begums failed, he liad but one further re- 
source ; this was, to produce Meerim’s order lo the Governor and 
compel Ids obedience. How much soever lids course laid his 
proceedings open to the public view, he saw no other method, his 
own prosperity was at stake and he resolved to act. Jesalut Khan 
it may be presumed, al first doubted the authenticity of the papers, 
which directed him lo deliver over to an unkijown riitlian the person 
of two royal and beautiful virglfcs ; long he looked and gazed at 
the orders ; he forthwith suspected the fate of these unfortunate 
women, and delennined to assist them. Hingun, suspicious of hiS 
intentions, pressed the instantaneous compliance w ith the orders ; 
it was in vain, Jesalut Khan hesitated, stated his opinionof the pa- 
pers and demanded time to compare them, for Hingun coolly ex- 
plained to him every particular and shewed him the princes seal^ 
signature, cypher and private mark, until there could be tio 
longer the shadow of a doubt on the subject. With re- 
luotanoe, Jesalut Khan admitted the validity of the orders, 
and promising compliance on the morrow, withdrew. 

It :cannot be told, bow many schemes the worthy Governor turn- 
ed over in bis breast on that eventful nigbt, for he was firmly re- 
solved, if {mssible, to give the Begums a (Chance of escape. Much • 
as he thought and considered the subject no feasible plan oflered 
itse^. Whatever as£|istance Jesalut Khab could afi'ord, it . 
be done witll aecresyy for were it known that he had in the sligh- 
test opposed the projects Jaffier. nr Meerun, hie Mo ^ 
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was not worth half a year’s purchase. It was very plain, that he 
could by no plan eflect the lli^ht of the BegMims, from under his im- 
mediate inspection, without incurring suspicion — and he did not 
doubt that Hingiin had spies in all directions, watching his every 
movement and ready to denounce him as a traitor. Convinced, af- 
ter mature reflection of the impossibility of any immediate aid be- 
ing aflbrded, he was at last reluctantly compelled to confine his en- 
deavours to the future. With considerable trouble it was ascer- 
tained trom one of his companions, that Hingnn had ordered 
boats for the conveyance of his charge, and that his intention wai 
to proceed speedily for Moorshedabad and Patna. Witli all se- 
cresy th<^ Governor caiise<l a swiit sailing Vessel to be prepan^d 
on which he placed a carefid commander with a stout and able 
crows to the Captain he briefly gave summary and confidential 
orders to attend Hingun's vessel, and keep continually near her 
under the guise of beiiig a trading-boat — and to act according 
to circunistanc.es relative to attempts of personal violence on the 
princesses. 

The news that A^meena and Gasseetee Begums w^ere about to 
quit Dliacca,soon spread in the city, the situation of tliese unfor- 
tunate females had excited general commiss ration, which was by 
no means lessened when it was kmiwn, that Meerun had sent for 
them. Hirigun would willingly have kept their depaiture a 
secret, but it was out of Ids power. The poor and alliicted ga- 
thered in crowds round the house from the inmates of w liich they 
had ever found ready reliei’, and anxiously enquired as to tlie 
truth of the report : its confirination produced a general and deep 
feeling in regret. On the morning oi their departure, th'\y w^ere 
met by tl <' good Governor JesalutRhrai, wlio escorted them w ith 
all the pomj) ol ohice to the river side, and the lower classes of 
th city folloAved the procession. The minds of the people were 
much excited by the reports which were current ; but when the 
assembled multitude observed Hingun and his party advance half 
the distance with all possible respect to meet the Begums, and tlie 
attention evinced on the part of the Governor, their anger waa 
assuaged, and their fears vanished. Had they been in any way 
aware of the designs entertained against their benefactors, they 
would doubtless have risen in tumultuous wrath and rescued the 
victims from the hand of the oppressor. As it was, the Begums 
embarked with all the ceremoniesdue totlieirrank, andthe mul- 
titude raised a cry of universal blessing with prayers for their 
welfare^ as they dej)artcd. The two sisters wondered much res- 
pecting the causeof their transfer from one place to another, and 
bewailed their bard fate in not being allowed to spend their last. 

in quiet and ^ace, in a place which they laved, from the » 
ii|i^ in which they were held ; but they had seeu wd suffered. 
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too much and too lon^ in the world to give way to regrets or 
remonstrances, which they were conscious were equally unavail- 
ing. For some time they were treated by Hingiiii with the usu- 
al dererence due to lemales of rank^ and had no cause of com- 
plaint ; as they proceeded further from Uhacca, and entered the 
more desert and uncultivated country, where witnesses were tew, 
the behaviour was changed. Gradually, the Begums began to 
suspect that they had not been carried otf without some sinister 
intentions, and as their conductor behaved daily more savagely, 
their suspicions were conlirmed, until at last they entertained a 
deep but silent conviction that their deaths were determined on* 
The conviction was but too true, and its proofs were soon to be 
adduced. The vessel which they occupied, anchored one evening 
at a desert island in the midst of the river, on wliieh no habita- 
tion ot Niimkind was visible. At this place, ifiugun broke through 
all tJie little show of respect he had liitliei LO paid ; he roiigiily 
entered tiie private apartment, and bid the vvoaii'n change Ineir 
a]>parel ami bid lie in the river. Such insolent and unaccustomed 
behaviour but too jjiiunly evinced the nature of the summons. 
Aineena the eldest of the sisters, at once perceived that their 
death was at hand, and openly deuiaiided of llingun if such was 
not the case; the viliain avimed his inleutions in plain terms* 
She burst out into a lit of weeping, and asked why she was to 
be unjustly slain ; the younger sister Gasseetee, who possessed 
a firmer iniiul, exhorted her to be of good cheer, representing’ 
that dealli was common to all buman creatures, and that to them 
it was of little consequence if they were summoned to their fate 
a few days sooner or later. "i'he ruliian Hingun bid them pre- 
pare ill half an hour, and retired. This brief interval was em- 
ployed by the unfortunate sisters in the otiices of religion ; tJiey 
changed their clothes, sprinkled the holy dust of the Imam 
llossain’s burial place on their heads, and repeated the prayers 
appointed for those at the point of dissolution. The period 
expired, and the victims, with veils thrown over their heads 
were brought upon deck. Ameeii^ was silei^t, save the broken 
sobs which burst from her breast, as she supported herself on 
her younger, but more composed sister. As the executioners of 
this bloody tragedy approached, Gasseetee threw up her veil 
and addressed Hingun To the merciful God we have been 
great sinners, yet from him we hope for pardon ; against Mee- 
run we have committed no sin, and it is by Ms order we suffer 
death. It is our consolation that we quit this world innocent 
and unjustly treated ; on Meerun’s head we cast our sins, and 
let him at the day of judgment answer for them as well as his 
own. For yolirself, you are the minion, the unworthy minion of 
M viUain ; 70U are too vile to castaway one thought on; but 
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if oiir pr^ers be" heard now and in heaven, we impreoaf^ on tfe 
head of Jaeerun, the svvift and certain vengeance of the Gdd 
above j|s ; inay the lightning of the av^etiger fall on him, and lie 
to the ft needed not that the impious hands 

or f^^^sassins toudh.har wcohiw^ body; she 

sHgitly step^d fails of the aa^ ab" dragging her 

sftter, with her leapt over board. The I'oilihg waves carried 
these unfortunates with a resistless force into the bod|^ of tim 
stream, and their miseries were speedily ended. The bbatUles- 
patched by the Governor of Dhacca, bad been obliged, some 
accident to linger behind, and as it followed a few miles in'tte 
rear, the attention of the crew was called to the bodies of the two. 
sisters, as they floated down, united in a mutual close and deadly' 
embrace ; they died as they bad lived. The senseless corpses'were 
picked up and privately buried. The Captain of the vessel was 
horrified at the occurrence ; the thought, that had he been at' 
hand, he might have prevented this catastrophe, preyed upon 
his soul ; although without orders to that eflecl, he made all sail^" 
in a few days came up with Hingun's boat, attacked it and slew * 
every soul on board. Thus did one aclor in this ennrrmOas vil- 
lany receive his reward ; the end of the principal w as at hand, 
but it was more tragical. 

Meeriin on quitting Modrshedabad, proceeded with his army 
to Patna, w^here his eneiiiies where assembled in force ; it has 
been before said, that he did not And leisure to enter that city 
and perpetrate the massacres he intended. The urgency of the 
ca.se induced him to land on the opposite side of the river, near ' 
Hajeepoor, where Khadim Hossain Khan and his forces lay en- , 
camped. Meeruii in his rashness, had preceded the English 
troops, and until their arrival he did not dure to combat his ene- 
mies’ awny ; Khadim Hossain, on the other hand did not edneeivo * 
himself strong enough to attack Meerun, until the arrival of ' 
some forces, upon a junetioti with w liich he had calculated, prb- * 
vioos to tine arrival of Captain CaHiaud. His calculations were 
erroneous; the ^flitglish army arrived sooiier than expected, and 
he. had no oti^r resource than flight. Early in the mOming he 
d^^atebed his baggage across the river Gunduk, 4nd to coyef 
his own^retreat, dre^ put bih^rodps as if for battle. Meeruh foK>^ . 
lowdd |iU example, and both artnies were arrayed for the fight;' ' 
the Engllsb<^ommandei'>wbdfrompradeiitial motives disap^rilved"^ 
of rbd:iti|^ii action under tiie circumstances of the case, deciined 
adco^jpanying him. The day was spent in a distant eannonadiUg, 
and ntew personal combats between individuals of Ae two armies^ 
b^letlinig l^e ^neral ehgagemefit took place^ nor wka mf 
I^Wiyei^yaty reiieived on either ^de., Immediately 
Uiiei)eg4iiy lUiadani HoskainNi 
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hearse and galloped off ; as is ever the case where deserted by their 
leader^ the troops dispersed in all directions^ and in a short 
^pace the semblance even of an army did not remain. Meerun 
resolved on pursuing his foe : directing a few articles of furnitura 
to be sent, he set forth with iiftv chosen horse in the 
of Ettiah» whither be supposed Khadim iBCossain to have gone. 
The attempt w^s vaiiij for Khadim had taken a <fii[erent route, 
by which he eventually escaped to his own country. It was on 
the same night, in which the fate of the two Begums was sealed, 
th^ Meerun and his exhausted followers halted a few miles on 
this side of Ettiah, where his baggage soon arrived. As the 
gat^ring clouds gave token of an impending storm, he caused 
the tents to be pitched as speedily as might be, and sat himself 
down with bis companions to enjoy the comfort of a quiet meal, 
and to talk over the victory lie had gained and the hosts which 
the strength of his arm had discomfited. The banquet was kept 
up until late, when every one retired to rest. By this time, tne 
wind had increased to a hurricane, and the rain descended in 
torrents ; Meerun distrusting the strength of his large tent to 
withstand the impetuosity of the tempest, gave orders f6r his bed 
to be prepared in a small routy, well secured with thick ropes and 
pins. Thither he retired to rest, having only with him his im- 
provisator or story teller, and a servant to perform the office q£ 
ebampooing his tired limbs. Lying luxuriously at full length, 
his ol^dient attendant was occupied in kneading his body, while 
the story teller was exerting himself with his most wonderful 
tales, to sooth his patron’s mind to a soft slumber: it was the 
slumber of death. A rattling peal of thunder rolled across the 
heavens, and a flash of lightning descended ; the prayer of the 
dying Begums was heard, and their pure spirits had but time to 
ascend to the skies, ere their tyrant and pppressor had breath- 
ed his last. The servants who came to relieve those on duty, ' 
cpuld get no answer from within the tent; the chiefs were 
called, and Meerun ivith his two companions were found struck 
des4* The tyrant’s head bore five small black marks, the handle 
of fie jlword, which lay exposed from under his pillpW #as meft- 
ed,.fnd of the tent was completely consumed. 

sa^^ Ipusaf /Khan, an old soldier, who, though serving utidter 
AlfQ^n, detested him for his tyranny, “when heaven directs 
tbi ahgine^bev;, surely will the fire reach its destined 
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BY a. CALSER CAUPBEEI.. 


Scene. — A Terrace, overlooking an open Country^ 

EMILY. 

The morninjr Iftters, and lie comes not !— 

The birds and butterflies aro all abroad. 

Wooing the rath flowers on the dewy lea, 

And yet— ab ! nou'— look where He bounds along 
Across the mead, — be aud his faithful bound, 

Over the knolls and fences j and, in glee, 

Torgetful of each graver thought, buoys up 
His young rejoicing h#*art upon the sports 
That court him healthfully ! — Alas, that heart 
Is shut, as a closed volume, to the light 
That fain would love to Unger on his path ! 

* • • • • 

Oh Woman ! Woman ! fond, unhappy Woman ! 

Whose bosom nurtures plants that vainly look 
For the soft sunshine and fl e cheering rain ! 

Whose heart is an arena, where hot war 

•Is waged between the passions ;—and whose Love, 

—Like some poor twining plant that bath no prop— 

Creeps after the vain shadow of a stay 
That will not bend to aid it ! 

—Why have I loved him l^Why ?— 

Go, ask the night-bard why it loves to sing 
Upon the rose's stem, spurning the breath 
Of buds as fair and fragrant ! — Ask the flowers 
Why to the sun and dew their chalices 
They bold forth greedily ! — Ask the pert bees 
Wby do they hover o*er the clover fleld. 

The bean-flower’s blossom, and the banks of thymt^ 

Hor seek the blue eky and t^e sparkling stars ! 

—Love is no purchase, made by dint of craft,— 

Ko bargiained merehandize, — no borrowed badge,— 

Ko rich recognizance, by'^ealth bestowed 
Upon a petted minion,— nor doth the heart 
Fkk out and choAae its paramour ! and so 
1 love.««sn4 love while Love may liever ehocr 
Xht asssga oC a& answaxiag shadow here i 
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Hark ! 

A font..he coiniifl,»he eones ! I know that atepi 
That careless step !^Ah ! had he ever loved. 

And hopelessly — (but that *s impossible !) 

His heavy heart would on his airy tread 
Have set a burthen ! 

nisBROwe. 

A blithe good morrow to you, sweetest Coz 
Dowd, Carlo ! down — and oritliee do not soil 
The robes of our young Tloiieysuckle. 

EMILY. 

Heigho t—ln sooth, I’m tired,— 

DISBROWt. 

1 fain would sleep ; 

Why, mercy on mo, Coz ! 

Hast thou had scanty rest, or evil dreams ? 

Why, Kmily ! that ciieek is waxing pale. 

And— oh ! those silly Lore Tales — dearest Coz, 

You have been couning them until your eyes 
-*-Those beautiful blue eves— (how 1 love violets !— 

They are so like them !) look like little gems. 

Bright sapphire gems iu w'elU of chrystal light i 

EMILY. 

’Tis nothing, Disbrowe, nothing. — Have ye no news t— 
YouVe been a truant, too— .all yesterday. 

And yesternight^ and last night— oh ! last night 
'Twas very rough and stormy !— But you ’re tired. 

And I can wait to hear of your adventures. 

DISBROWE. 

Oh, no f 

I am not tired of that you wish to hear,— 

But do you cate to bear 7 — You look so cold — 

1 almost think you do not love me now, 

As you were wont to do, when we were young, 

And played together 'midst the clover fields ; — 

And wandered in the woods,— and on the shorn 
Gathered such atore of shells !— Girls are so cold 
Wh^ Uieir^proud bosoms swell to womanhood 1 

t EMJI.V. 

Yes, Diabrowe, cold they are : so are the snows- 
Tbat rim the crater of the bet volcano— 

—I do not love thee less than I hud wont-- 
JUlf what a #SB»d ! thou ktio«|||fft I do not, ond-r*^ 

Bm Utt nigjtt whore wert thou 1 
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IXJSBROWff. 

I atartBd^ as rou knovr, with mjr flaat hound 
Andmj trne gun—two surer friends, dear Coz, 
T^aa court or camp can giro, — ^juat as the dawn 
Began to blush upon the mountain's brow : ' 

And long 1 rambled, free from care or thought. 

Save once or twice, perchance, when, sooth to Bny, 
A doubt came o’er me of your sudden change 
Of ’hatriour to me t — well ! some hours thus pasted 
With rarious success — I reached the forest — 

The Cheriot forest - you remember it ? 

SMILT. 

Ob, Disbrowe, yes t^Here, in this tiny bag. 
Sewn by my fingers, is that very violet— 

The selfsame one you gathered there for me. 
Bidding me keep it for you till you came 
Back from the wars ! — 

» • • * jlnd yet yon call me cold ! 


DISBROWE. 

Is it the same 1 — indeed ? — the very same I 
Mine own dear gentle Couain ! 

Well t there I came. 
And, tired with walking, threw me on the grass ^ 
And ell around me Nature looked so bright 
That even I had nearly worshipped her 
With poet's prayers. The forest looked so green^ 
Xike a saloon where fairies bold their rerels ; 

And on the boughs the dewbella dustered thick, 
Bike beads upon a rosary — which the sun, 
liow burning brightly, told off, one by one, 

Xike some old anchoret I 


Around me all the BwUi 
Was a mosaic of flowers daisies flsfbed up 
Clad glances from the scented gimft,»like eyes 
Trom perfumed curls ;..priinroses, sick with odour, 
l^gnitbed around and filled the air with sighs ; 
Whilst hatebeils meek; that evet read the earth. 


f WB their beauteous lips to sip the dew 
re were violets too, sweet Coz, as fair 
wbidi you hare kept for my poor saksi> 
jjM'Uof di your i^u swimming eyeii,idy^lbmily I 
nd won ssroUiiif> andIMri werehnssming 
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And pilfering in tbeir progress all the sweets 
The rich flowers had so craftily wrapt up 
Within the fair folds of their painted hoods f 
And winds, that have no usherer, entered in. 

Koving through every green recess and nook. 

Like a young girl in search of mysteries. 

Lore-seorets. and all that. Oh. it was sweet ! 

And there 1 lay. until my fancies took 

Full many a strange and dreamy shape ; and then 

Sleep stole upon me. like a gentle thief ; 

And dreams of hounds, and horses, and wild waves, 
The combat’s hurry, and the conqueror’s haste. 
Worked in my mind ; and then too— it was odd— 

1 had a dream of you, 

EMILY. 

Of me. dear kinsman ihow? 

niSBROWE. 

Oh ! I was wounded, and you dressed the wound. 
And it grew well ; and then — but mock me not — 

You will get angry if 1 tell the rest, 

EMIXY* 

Paha 1 angry 1-«-at a dream ? — you dreamt that— 

niSBROWE. 

That I did love you, Emily ! 

EMILY* (Quickly.) 

Was that a dream 1 

DISBROWE, 

But hear me out — and that you too loved me I 
—There ! how you start, and colour up. all red— 

And natch your breath— nay. do not look so angry 1 

EMILY, 

Angry?— Oh 1 Dishrowe! Disbrowe! 

What poor interpreters of woman’s looks 
. Aire thoughtless men ! Well! your dream? 

DISBROWE. 

My dream !— oh ! then I woke-;-and took the road 
Jq the Squire’a Hall ; and in the afteri^oon. 

> Thinking of you. aud wishing you to read 
lify diaam— ^mwdo not frown !^I homewards turned. 
But there had eame a change Nature ; and 

Vroims hgi crept h'cr the .rngiUgg ef 
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There was a atormr breath abroad — the wind. 

That had played g’entijr in the morning hour. 

Piped sullenly, and wrestled with the trees. 

And tossed the torn leaves on my path, — and threw 
The oah’s strong branches, like a maniac's arms» 

Afloat upon the air, — and ofits fruits. 

The clattering acorns, — made wild castanets, 

I'o which it danced in furious merriment I 

And rose o'erhead the dense clouds, black with showers* 

Like the daik eyes of a fond fearful woman. 

That fill, and fill, until they flood ! and so 

They did, those clouds, — and lightnings flung about 

Their forked banners, thunders growled aloud. 

And 1 was wet and weary. 

EMir.Y. 

My poor, poor Cousin ! you were wet and weary. 

And I so warm and snug ! but trust me coz. ! 

I thought of you. Where found you shelter I 

mSBBOWB. 

In Margaret's hut, your good old nurse, and she 
Interpreted my dream. 

SMXLY. 

Your dream ! that good, old, ailly crone ! she knows 
Nothing of dreams. 

mssnowE. 

But she knows much of hearts, of young hearts, Bmily, 
More than do you or I. 

Oh ! do not turn away 
May I not clasp a cousin’s waist? are we 
Of kin no longer 1 and in our glad youth 
Did I not call you — •' s0ife 

SMrT.Y. 

Oh! eousin Disbrowe, wbitber sball I turn? 

You do not love me, nay, you hmte me now, 

1 feel you do* 1 dare not look on you. 

niSBltOWB* 

. JkMd why not look on me, my Smily T 

BeemiBe my foolieK^rating eyes would tell 
The foog hid, treworett eeotet <iSi mx 
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DISBHOWE. 

Mr timid Bride ] what 1 did’st thou think that I, 
Though reckless, thoughtless, wnjward, thus could li76 
Within the magic of thine artless grace 
Yet ’scape its power “I Nar, I hare loved thee long, 
And though 1 cannot tell a lover’s tale, 

Nor whisper words that crowd about mr tongue, 
fain would X crave thy love, my blushing Queen ! 

EMILY. 

'Tis thine, dear Bisbrowe ; ever, ever thine ! 

Ob ! truly hath the Poet said of Love, 

First love 18 still the strongest first and last 
Is mine for you ; for, even, when a child 
I gambolled merrily among the fields. 

You were far dearer to my simple heart 

Than nurse, or handmaid, fawn, or bird, or flower: 

And, as to womanhood I drew, I found 
IVIv heart still wandering to (he past, to glean 
From that old path sweet thoughts of you ^ for still 
Your image lodged within my memory. 

As in the bosom of some gentle^stream 
Lie the soft shadows of embowering trees ! 

Secundrabud, June 1830. 


SONG. 


All creatures that joy in the feelings of lore, 

Sleep now in the brake, or the branches above. 

And the dull bat and owl, by the old ruin’d tower. 

Share with me this heavy disconsolate hour. 

The bell of the fountain strikes sad on my ear, 

And the sounds of the forest like wailings appear ; 

The moon sends me tidings of grief from above, 

She crowns my despair, for she shows not my love. 

When my Lucy is absent nought in nature 1 prize. 

The light of my life is the glance of her eyes ; 

Midst the bloom snd the grandeur of seasons 1 boar 

In mj bosom o wiatsr of wasting despair. J . F« 
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WHO IS IT THAT GOVERNS ? 


{A free Translation from the German J 


THE BOOK-KEEPER. 


' ^‘I am a ruined man !” exclaimed Mr. D(^goutin when he re- 
tumed; from the Board of Admiralty at Paris where be held the 
office of Book-keeper. “I am a ruined man Henry! We muit 
part. I can no longer provide for you. 1 cannot keep my pro- 
mise to your mother to be a father to you. I am a lost man 
Henry Launay, without Mr. Degoutin’s assistance with whom 
he had been for two years, would have been the most helpless 
and solitary creature in the world. For in the small country 
town in which his mother by adverse circumstances was reduc- 
ed to get a wretched livelihood by spinning and working ath.^r 
needle, he acquired nothing but a fine hand writing, which en- 
abled him by his skill in copying to defray a portion of the ab- 
solutely necessary house expences. Mr. Uegoutin an old friend 
of his mother, was so good as to take Henry into his own house 
where he treated him as his own son ; and on account of his 
beautiful hand writing, he occasionally employed him in copy- 
ing. Henry was a goo 1 soul, with a ctiai ining face and a tall 
noble figure, Mr. De^goutin a bachelor of sixty-two, without a 
family, loved him as bis own son, and intended to leave him 
the whole of his very moderate fortune. “ You a lost man Mr. 
D^goutin? for heaven’s sake, what canyon have done ?” ^Alas, 
I have done nothing but I am to do,” — said the Book-keeper 
throwing his pocket book on Ihe table — what we will speak 
afterwards. I will hand you all iny cash, my last bequeath- 
ment. Should you not see me again to-morrow know that I am 


arrested: then fly from here, look out lor a situation, and what- 
ever report may say, regard me as an honest man 
Henry was beside himself from terror and pity. He begged 
ofhis friend wUh tears in his eyes to confide to him what toad 
happened. He swore rather to die than to abandon him. ^ 
' The old man was silent for a long time. A weight seemed to 
hioon»his heart. At last with a deep sigh, he said, To 
Mmwf, but to thee only I will tell it. Woe be to thee if thmU' 
dishonour my confidence. It might be at the eipenea* 
of or even of your life- But it is weU perhiqis that). 

I to thee, that thou shouldst kn^ir that I am innoe^ 

no one else irili believe me so^ But W aaahti 
fhnwMiKf to min yourasl^qieak oidp 
kmA has mm 
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Henry with tre{)iclation promised all his foster father required of 
him. 

My son listen then to me” said ihe Book-keeper in a tremq- 
lous voice. “ In the Marine Treasury there is a deticiency of a mil- 
lion of franes. It has become known, itcan no longer he concealed. 
The head of the department Mr. de Gattry through immense 
dissipation has ruined himself. To save himself he is ready to 
sacrifice any innocent victim. Godin heaven knows by what 
1 have deserved it ! Mr, de Gattry has pitched on me. He of- 
fered me forty, he offered me sixty thousand francs if in a let- 
ter addressed to him, 1 would declare myself guilty. He wasoa 
his knees before me. He said that as I was without wife or chilr 
drenandcny own master, I had nothing to lose, but much to win. 
But not so he. He had rank, .dignity, the honour of his ancient 
noble relations, besides his wife and children — all was at stake— r 
he said it would be an easy matter for me to make this sacrifice, 
that 1 had only to write him a letter for every line of which he 
would give me ten thousand francs and assist me to fly beyond 
tlie boundaries. Like a maniac did he jump up when I poor old 
man, modestly ventured to iitler some just scruples. Then 
again with a forced emotion he lowered his tone of voice into 
apparent apathy. It is now too late,” said he, “ to retreat, I 
demand of you the books, the accounts. Already according toiuy 
views and interests they have undergone the necessary changes. 
Will you now precipitate me into the gulf? Parle saint Dieu — • 
you will break your neck before me ! Choose, for we now play for 
life or deatit !” I was so terrified that in my anxiety I could not 
utter a word. In his rising despair he seemed about to murder 
me. Had he killed me he might have said that I had declared 
myself guilty, that 1 had craved his forgiveness which he not be* 
ing able to grant I in ray despair had destroyed myself. Oh 
Henry of whut are great men not capable ! 

" They are sometimes devils incarnate !” exclaimed Henry. 

“ 1 will run to the Minister, to Cardinal Bernis, to the King. 
I will throw myself at their feet and implore their justice,” 

^ ^ Do no such thing at the risk of your life,” says Mr. 
Degoutin.^ “ You vowed silence. Don’t take a singfle step, don’t 
lm$ciir4 one ward. I don’t wish you to be precipitated along with 
nns inlpHbe gulf. 1 have asked time for consideration. Mr. do 
Oat^ttydias accorded me twenty-four hours. Early to-morn>u^ 
inornilig precisely at 10, 1 must beat theoflSce, 1 must give my 
dheisiow., inn; to^copy vei% the letter which be banded 

if addiMSed to him from me, and to flyimmediately,or— r 
to lake lodging in the Bastile at 11 o’clock. Till tlieni dare c 
Jiouse^ nor may you. He has foiA)iddeii both oLna Jo 
narrowly Spies are pluoeiim 
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ilouse and otir lives are at stake. That frantic manlia^ards all. 
Wliat is the sacrilicc of two men’s lives, if he can wash away a 
^tain upon his character.” 

“ And what do you intend to do, Mr. Des^outin ?” 

“ I rely on God, he will not sufi'er innocence to perish ! I must 
nwait the result, if I go to prison ; God’s will be done ! In the 
hands of justice I am at least secured against assassination. £ 
will then speak out, be the consequence what it may. God will 
ihot abandon innocence. Till then remain silent. Here is all 
'iny cash, take it. Should I be innocently condemned, should 
this villain triumph through the powerful influence of his rela- 
’tioiis, then fly from this 1 Your death can be of no service to 
me. ” 

Both continued for a long time to talk over this unfortu- 
'Hate aflair ; the Book-keeper with the firmness of a pure con- 
science, Henry willi the despair of a grateful and aflection- 
ate son. Mr. Ilegoutia during this discourse regained b}' de- 
grees his former serenity and self-possession while in the same 
proportion Henry lost both. Ashe consoled Henry, he was him- 
self consoled. He desired him to go to his room and divert him- 
*aelf as well as he could. Henry obeyed in silence and sadness 
and went away, Mr. Degoutin who felt that he was in the 
situation of a doomed man, put his papers in order. 

MAllGARITTE. 

Henry Launay passed through the Court of the Palace on 
’the ground floor of which Mr. Degoutin occupied a few rooms. 
The palace belonged to Count Delosia who with his spouse lived 
in one of the most splendid houses at Paris. It was even ru- 
moured that Prince Soubise paid his addresses to the Count's 
daughter. Indeed, the Prince w'as a frequent visitor, and ap- 
'parently much occupied with his attentions to the Count’s 
daughter, but in reality his visits were on account of her lovely 
companion Margaritte de Chateaunay. Margaritte an orphan 
without fortune entirely dependant on the Count's bounty, 
cared little about all the sweet things which the Prince who was 
nearly forty ©^:perienced In the intrigues of a profligate court, 
could whisper her. She in the most blooming age and with 
/the charms of Venus had cfearer eyes for the handsome young; 
‘Henry* How could it be otherwise? she saw him so often 
for she had constantly some very important business to 
laritinge with him. Either for her or the young Countess 
lie ,xo copy some poems, or music, that brought him fre- 
haiid.^oine little sums of money. , 'But he nev"^ 
be^lijd conquered Margaiitte's hekit. His inidr- 
had becomc an agreeable necessity. WhV 
|{|H^ he not have been with pleasure in the company Of 
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ly ffirl ? But the secret glow which overwhelmed her heart her 
could uot see. He went to her without any quicker beaiing$i 
of the pulse and came quietly away. , 

Margaritte was at the window when Henry passed across tho^ 
court, pale as death and wringing his hands. She was terrilied- 
when she saw the idol of her heart thus abandoned to grief and 
despair. She called out to him in an under-voice. But absorb- 
ed ill his despair he heard nothing. “ Henry ! Henry I’’ slie. 
again and with a louder voice called out, and widi her haiich| 
she beckoned him, when he at last looked up, and obeyed. 

“ What can the matter be, Henry ? For God’s sake tell me^ 
whence your ejLcessive grief ? die asked with anxiety when ho 
entered her room in tears ; Henry sighed but answered not.. 
^*l)ear Henry speak, your silence kills me. Has any misfortune 
happened to you ? Has. . . • I tremble all over. Tell me should 
it be ever so liorrid. I conjure you by wdiat you hold most- 
sacred, tell it to me.” Bii! Henry sighed and remained silent.^ 

Now Margarine’s anxiely had risen to its climax. “How 
Henry, you don’t deign me an answer? Have I offended you? 
Aitt 1 so very cheap to you? Oh ! do not leave me any longer 
ill this mortal anxiety. Do speak for God's sake !” 

Henry shook his head, and said. “ Dear Madam let me 
remain silent, I dare say nothing — only that we must part. To- 
morrow I must leave this house, perhaps Paris ! A death-like 
paleness shot over he. ^’eautiful countenance when she heard this 
intelligence ; enfeebled sUc ..at down, gazed at her friend ia. 
despair, seized his hand as if she wanted to hold liim fast to* 
prevent his leaving Jier, and witli scarcely an audible voice^ 
said : “ My Henry, why ?” 

, Henry was silent. 

After a short interval of time, she repeated her question in 
tremulous voice. Her eyes tilled with tears. “ Am I so worth— 
lesa in your eyes that you will not so much as tell me the rea- 
son why you must leave Paris. If you should think so,. 
Hon^ 1 should for ever leave you with all my heart — ^if I could.. 
No Henry, I can never hate you. G.o, I thought I had one 
friend on earth. I am undeceived. Go, you will find friends* 
enough in this world, but no one that partakes so much of your 
l^d and good fortune. Go!’^ said she, and sobbing aloud she 
covered her face. 

When Henry saw the beautiful girl in tears, his mind was 
absorbed in grief. “ Alas ! beauteous Margaritte it is not my 
fault that 1 am obliged to go. How glad I should be to remain. 
Oh how much I am moved by your participation of my sorrows*. 
Did you know how dear you arc to me. Hid you but know^ 
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" At these words Mar^aritte looked ap to him and Intefnipting"* 
him said : “ Hypocrite ! I dear to you ? and yet j ou love to tot^ 
rnent me so ; thanks to Heavens that T have no brother, God 
fbrbid that he should act like you ; I should soon be in my 
grave 

“ And had I a sister,’* replied he in a melancholy mood “ and 
she resembled y ;U, oh then I should be happy, I might then uti-‘ 
bosom my heart to her. Buf*. . . 

“ Pour out then your sorrow ! Perhaps irty dear Henry I 
might assist you with good counsel. Imagine that I am your— 
fiister’% she got up and gave him her hand. 

Henry kissed it respectfully, and mnch embarrassed he gsus- 
ed ill his sister s eyes that searched with so much tenderness for 
his secret. “ What can unseal that beautiiu) mute mouth?** 
She thought to herself and tenderly touched hi.s rosy lips 
and let her hand negligently fall on his shoulder. I have for^ 
gotten the time of such sweet t^ie A t^te, else» 1 might say hoW 
long they remained in tliat position, nor can 1 recollect n hether 
a change from it is sudden or gradual ; hence I can only Say 
that brother and sister leaned their cheeks against each other, 
then by some unaccountable mis^take their lips seemed to approach 
till in one long kiss they forgotj all the miseries of the world. 
The seal on liis lips, to be surd, could not long resist the burn- 
ing heat of love. He had no longer any secret for his sueet 
lister. Under vows of eternal secresy h" ..olmnunicaied to her 
all u hicli half an hour ago he prouused to Mr. Hi^goutin so 
aolemiily never to disclose. 

< Margaritte however, frightened at the recital yet felt as happy 
as if placed before the gates of heaven. She loved, she had 
now sipped the cup, «fhe felt the agreeable sensation of the rush- 
ing of the blood over her whole frame, and thought that to love, 
nothing was impossible ! 

Comfort y^ourself my good Henry, you cannot, you dafO 
not leave me. There may be found means by whioh your foster 
father shall be saved 

But**, haid Henry with anxiety, ** without betraying the se- 

Could I but Snd some way to extricate him said Mafw 
jgaritte with a low voice. go now Henry, go l^wish to ^ 

alone. 1 must find out some means !** 

* Heiiry went away soaiewhat less ihelahcboly. 

^ ^ . PUlNCg JSOUBISE. 

. aftef Ihe earfiage of Prsnee Soobise halted be- 

Piini^e wsetodod the flight ad atairi at ihm 
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ifeff from het sisterly interview. The Prince thou^^ht he never 
before had beheld her so beautiful — and inch ed, how could it 
well be otherwise, in the excitement of first love ! 

. ^ Good God ! how transcendenily handsome yon are,” said 
he kissing her liand. She led him into the saloon and expressed 
her sorrow that he should have missed the Count fwho^with his 
spouse and daughter went out on a visit. 

^ You pity me and I congratulate myself on my good fwr- 
tune. Yet may every mischance be so agreeably repaid as this !” 

Margaritte used to his flattering conipliinents paid no aU 
tention to this. She was lost in thoughts of her newly acquired 
brother, how could it well be otherwise, she still felt his Irater- 
nal Ups impressed on hers, yet she reflected how she could con- 
trive to prevent his departure, in assisting Mr. Degoutiii to get 
out of his troubles. At first she thought of discovering what, 
she knew to Count Delosia, and through his influence and pru- 
dence she hoped to extricate the old Book-keeper Irom liis 
lemma, who went forward to meet his fate. 

But her courage vanivlied when she reflected on the probable 
lazy selfishness and proud insensibility of the Count, towards the 
sutferings of a poor man— a mere Book-keeper. 

The arrival of the Prince brought on ditferent plans to divert 
the blow from the grey hair of the old man ; He, the favorite 
of the theti all powerful first, minister, who even could direct- 
ly visit the King, he, and no one else, could be the saviour 
here. 

^ Seigneur” she said “ I beg of you to leave joking aside for 
ttiis time ! Let us speak of something serious.” “ How my hand- 
some Margaritte, do you then indeed think love a joke ?” 

^ At all events your’s^is.” 

“ If my love for you is a joke only, then all that is beauti- 
lul in heaven or on earth is a joke, and there is nothing true 
^nder the moon ; then oh Margaritte your divine shape, the 
glaijce of your eyes in which glitters ihe'most perfect soul, all 
the seducmg charms that surround you, are false jand illusive^ - 

• * I beg of you to cease. Prince, such language' ill suits yoH 
to iO^er or me to hear; but why do you tell me oU tlus?, Is it 
you feel weary of my company ? Or, that you want to 

S Ve me a proof that you are a most polite gentleman ? I know. 

at as well as the whole cojirt, the wiiole tow^i. Or do you tyish 
me to believe all the flattering compliments you are pleased to 
make ? Oh ! you surely cannot have bad an opinion of me.” 

.ff If e^ar><HibaMfVea«truth>’’ replied the J?ri»oe bdfieve ipthufc: 
whfcb pipye beyond aUdispute* Believe thatfbu 

W WWW i wdl lostdy mtk Ifiyiifc, w wjf . 
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® May heaven preserve me from blood, Prince. But should I 
be so happy as to possess in a little degree, a claim on your- 
esteem.” 

“ You do — ^you do !” exclaimed Prince Soubise and now foU 
^ lowed a succession of assertions, and ass -verations, which it 
may be as well to leave the reader to supply according to his- 
own fancy. 

But Margaritte knew how to draw her own advantage. 

She advanced a modest request which the Prince declared as^ 
granted before he heard it. She now related under the seal of 
the deepest confidence the unfortunate history of the Book- 
keeper which by an accident slie had come to hear, and for 
whom she felt the most lively interest, merely because he was 
her quiet neighbour. “You, Prince” she continued, ‘‘you can here 
enlarge the glory of your silent virtues. Y ou can save oppres- 
sed innocence fnun an ignominious end, and you will pre* 
vent the villany of the great from prevailing over the honesty 
of the poor. None but you can help here, your word with Cardinal 
Bernis”. 

“ Oh don’t mention him ! replied the. Prince. I cannot, 

trust him. He is the favourer of the prodigal Gat try, and if I 
am not mistaken an adarer of his daughter. The Cardinal must 
be left out of this play entirely, but. . the Prince suddenly re* 
mained silent, and after a short reflection, said “ I am going 
to leave you, there is not a moment to be lost. I am jea^ 
lous of any man who might deprive me of an opportunity ta 
gain credit in your eyes. Adieu, fair Margaritte, I shall 
not repose till I have fulfilled your' philaiithropliic desire.*^ 
lie then kissed her fair hand and went away. 

MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 

He sprung into the carriage and drove to the court. When 
in the Tuilleries he took the direction of the rooms of 
Madame de Pompadour. Every one of uiy readers knows 
of what weight Madame de Pompadour was at the time 
of King Loi^is XY. bis most Christian Majesty. She 
was the unbdunded mistress of his heart, of his will, his 
empire. her time of ^ring was passed. She was then about 
tkirty-five^ears of age. But her gracefulness was not in ’ the 
least diminished. The easy flow of her conversation, the charmsi 
of her mind, the brilliancy of her fancy — ^the gracefulness 
of her manners had increased with her years. The King was stili 
bound in her soft ohains. Neither the will of whole royal fa-i 
i^ly nor. this arti£cfs of the royal Premier Bemis» eould prevail 
against hers. That was weU knoarn to the whole courts ahi im 
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" This sagacious woman knew it well, and was but little 
Hfraid of the opposite party, the Queen’s. The principal 
members of the court were on her side or rather they lay 
at her feet. Even Voltaire was not a little proud that she look- 
ed upon him with favour. But after the King no one stood 
liigher in her favour than Prince Soubise. 

Indeed the Prince though a man of forty was completely form- 
ed to please. He was an accomplished courtier, witty, ingenious, 
and seducing. Above all she believed him to love her for her- 
self only ami not for any thing else. The Prince was one of those 
gallants who are every thing to every one. 

Thus near the Marchioness, he was a lover charmed by ber 
personal attractions, and with strong compulsion only could re- 
strain the fire of his ardent passion, which he — did not feel, 
Madame de Pompadour percei\ed often, and not without being 
tenderly moved, his struggle between respect and love, and her 
heart in spite of her will was irresistibly drawn towards him 
when it ought to have belonged to the King alone. She felt for 
the Prince w'hat she did not wdsh to feel, but just because she 
did not wish it, she loved him the more. Yet this woman with 
her caution and knowlege of the world took good care that no 
one sliould perceive what she herself was ashamed of. And in- 
deed it never entered, not even in dreams, the imagination of her 
courtiers. But the Prince was a shrewd guesser, he continued 
to play his part and laughed. 

“ What have you forgotten, butterfly ?” she asked him when 
he entered her apartment, which lie had left only one houi' before. 

“ Oh dear Marchioness, near you I have always the misfor- 
tune to forget myself. But whj^ c«>niplain^ said he, 

pressing her beautil'ul hand to Jiis lips.” 

“ To the point my dear Prince. When you say you are going 
to speak of yotirself 1 don’t know, if with j ourself you don’t 
mean France, or the whole of Europe, your sphere is so large.” 

“ Fiur Marchioness, you speak ironically, and ^et you speak 
truth. Ihdeed I was going to speak of myself j viz : of Fjrfmce, 
feat is to say of yourself.” 

oh what poetical Ucences! You have a fine talent for 
poetry.” 

" Who has it not when he has the good fortune fe be neur» 
yon?” . ■ 

, .You were going to speak of yourself, Prince 1” 

' . f ??rue Madam of myself, hut my being is absorbed in yourVf 
irhftt.is«gainstyouis.sgaiitst myself. I have ” 

' * rrinosl caonot'gaeiss your mraoibg Speak 
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Be it so„io dry pro'^e then ! Do you know in whatsocifety* 
they first suns: that ballad in which insipid meanness was 

stand for vivid it.” 

^ “ You mean that low ballad principally ag^uinst me? In what 
company ? Perhaps at the Cardinal’s ? HavenH I g;uessed it 
Half by his protege the leWd dc Gattry* The miscreant is 
upw abandoned even by all his forraeriSppHttg Companions, and, 
would be on the point of punishment for his villanies, tp be a 
galley-slave for life, but by his influence with the Gardiitid hfc is 
xii a fair way to rest his sins on the shoulders of a poor hut 
honest old man.” 

^ What, do you sslv^^ replied the surprised Marchioness. 

^ In the treasury of the Marine Board, is an immense deficit 
they say of more than two millions. 1 forgot to tell it to 
you an hour ago. Thus I was right in saying that it re- 
garded me, because it regards you and it regards France.* 

* But are you sure you have heard this accurately?” ^ 

The Prince related to her all the particular circumstances he - 
knew and adorned bis narrative according to his pleasure. He 
described the roguishness, the villany of Oattry in such glowing 
colours, he painted with such a feelinguess the deathlike despair 
of the old innocent honest Book-keeper, he related so touchingly^^ 
the sufferings of the poor defenceless unprotected Degoutin that 
the charming Marchioness melted into tears. 

■ No, said she, that shjvU not he, this innocent old man must 
not become a sacrifice for another man^s villany. Can you an- 
swer for every circumstance being true as you have told me?* 

I am answerable for evpry word I have said.* 

“ Then p 'ke leave of you. I must go to the 

Ring ! 1 ’ fdihat you have shown me the w^' 

to do a a< .. Nuch infernal viUanies'as Gattry bromia 

upon shall not stain the soil of France. The King thinks nobly.* 

^ As long as hia good angel does not leave him. Pertnit m#. 
to kiss the hand of that angel that I may also be sanctified.^' 
The Prince took his leave. The Marchioness bad hmalf lua» 
ppunced to tj^ King. 

TpB KINO. 


my dear 

en a private aitdfbiih^ ' 


* i expected you a long time ago 
sJid the K^ng as he went to meet her 
" I Was told tha^ 

to the English Ambassador.* 

^ ^ Yeir» oh that fellow has exet^ated me with the most f irespjm 
tohe yid of b|iiv^ ^be has wearied oot^uiy pai^nce 
any lon^ Afitd sent him to tite 
Vk$t i$ mi 
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Are you not Wfll iny dear Marchioness ? I really believe that 
you have shed tears !” 

“ Near niy King I feel always well.” 

"My good Marchioness! Pleaae,to sit down^ Have you 
brought your work ^ong with you, IwiU assist you iu string- 
ing the beads* I rdtate to you a fine story of liady de 
Mulach* A love intrigue, sans pared. You will scarcely credit 
it. I have nearly split my sides with laughing while hearing this 
story. But how can I see the eyes of my Antoinette bedewed 
with tears ! Tell me first what sorrow has caused them ? 

— ~ “ Well, Sire, it is indignation for the revolting wickedness 
of some men and my chagrin^ that under the best monarch they 
dare thus to maltreat innocence ! For.. ” 

* Relate it to me m\ dear child. I will indeed give an ex- 
ample of severity. What am I then if with all my royal power, 
I am not able to prevent you shedding other tears than those of 
joy. Who dared to ofieiid you ?” 

" It is he who has offended the dignity of the name of the 
most just, most humane of all Kings.” 

The King was astonished and with great eagerness he in- 
quu'ed lor further information. 

The Marchioness related to him the whole story of the ink 
famous plans of Gattry and by what means he wanted to force 
the honest Book-keeper to f vow himself guilty of such a villa- 
nous crime for the sake of a few thousand francs. She related it 
with her peculiar irresistible eloquence, and by the brilliancy of 
her ideas she heightened the colours of the picture of human 
wickedness and of abandoned helpless innocent*** She herself 
was moved to tears by the livel; e scenes of 

atrocity and misery. 

" On well,” said the King when she had finished, with as- 
tonishment in his looks and tone, " is it only tlfat ^ nothing else ? 
What does that concern us ? Let the court of justice care for 
it; they will punish no doubt. Bat now hear my story of 
gallantry of Lady Muttach !» ^ ^ 

— — ** Let me only observe. Sire, that With tit^morrow tho 
appeals to the oourt will be too late. Should Gattry 
have ,the written documents of the Book-keeper in hiS 
hwds, and if he has taken his flight he is condemned and the 
villgio G^ttfy aa a faithful officer honoured in his employ, and 
your Hqiesty cheated of two millions. 

. ? That*a must inform the Cardinal of it.” 

a ^ friend of Gattry,” 

\ WriH Wil l^ .poliee minister. He might in the mean while , 
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^ Excellent Sire ! I must again admire your penetration and ho- 
nor your good heart. 1 indeed did not recollect that if the police 
could lay hold of Gattry’s own hand-writing which the book- 
keeper has in his own hands to copy, Gattry would be caufirht in 
his own trap. 

** Of course ! you are a child Marchiotiess that you wonder 
at the most natural proceeding in the world. Such things 
are done with ease. But I recollect it is his tiinelo be here.** 
The king rung the bell. A valet de Chambre made his appear- 
ance. The king ordered the blue room to be shown to tlie po- 
lice minister whither he went immediately himself, saying to the 
Marchioness. “ You, my dear Antoinette, remain here, that we 
may have a hearty laugh about Lady Muttach as soon as I shall 
have given the necessary orders about that foolish book-keeper’s 
business.^ 

THE CONSEQUENCES. 

It was late in the evening. The book-keeper Degoutin sat 

f loomy at his writing table, taking notes of various transactions, 
[enry Launay with suppressed tears stood near him. 

“ Now my dear son,” said the old man as he had finished his 
Work ** now I have nothing more weighing on my heart. My 
w orldly affairs are now settled. It w ill go hard w ith me, but I 
am prepared for the worst, and whatever be the consequences I 
shall never either verbally or by ktters avow rn} self guilt) of 
that theft. I am in the hands of God. How consoling is a clear 
conscience, with it you may scorn a whole hord of hangmen and 
even hell itself. Should I be sent for life to the Gallies, I shall go 
with a smiling countenance.” 

A knock at wa^jy^ard. A police officer entered. As 

he opened the door, tFcy bbiild clearly see several armed men, 
standing near the door. 

The officer excused his visit, as he had orders from high autho- 
rity, and asked for Blr. Legoutin who funiiug pale pointed to 
himself. Henry trembled as if he w as seized with the fever. 

“ You had this morning a notable conversation with Mr. Dc 
Gattry V said the police officer to 3Ir. Degoutin. To which 
he only bowed, as from terror he could nid say yes. 

“ Are you in possession of a paper which he gave you to 
eopy T’ 

The book-keeper was thunder-struck at the omniscience of 
fhe police and stared at the officer with a wild look and open 
.jnonth. 

“ Will you please to answer me ?*’ continued the officer more 
^eriously. Tfo book-keeper bowed again. 

^ 1 * Reply Sir, I ^ask you in the name of the king, and if you 
have that paper, hand it to me without hesitation.** * 
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The book-keeper turned towards his writing-table, opened a 
drawer and with a trembling hand he gave it to the Sergeant. 

“ You will now have the goodness to accompany me, Mr. De- 
goutin, a carriage Avaits before the house.*’ 

“ Whereto!” cried Henry in an agony of despair. * Ho 
is innocent ! Take me along with him ; 1 know of all.^ 

The officer looked at the young man with astonfskment and 
said : I have no orders to taka any one but Mr. D^goutin to 

the chief of the police ; however I believe I may consent to your 
desire. You Mr. Dcgoutin seem to be alarmed. Collect 
yourself.” 

“ Let this young man remain here, said Mr. Degoutin, if you 
have no positive order fo»* it. He can be of no use in my exa- 
mination. I shall tell the truth without him. His friendship for 
me alone promoted him to make this unadvised request. I know 
my accuser and wherefore I am dragged away. Mr. De Gattry 
is my foe. 1 1‘ollow you.” 

The police officer replied: “ Your compact with Mr. De 
Gattry does not concern me. Without doubt you will have the 
honor to see him. He also is arrested this moment. In the 
mean while I must request you my young gentleman to accom- 
pany me too.” 

“ Mr. Ue Gattry arrested?” repeated Mr. Dcgoutin in atone 
that betrayed agreeable surprise. 

Ah ! fear not then, Gattry is arrested!” exclaimed Hen- 
ry joyfully. “ You are saved ! Now I perceive, I see all ! All ! 
Come, come exclaimed the enthusiastically happy Henry stretch- 
ing his two hands tovvanls Heaven, Come, Oh thou incomparable 
celestial. ...” he had almost said Mar^aritte. But he in good 
time, collected his mind. , T 

They took their hats, stepped with the officer into the carriage 
and drove off. 

The minister of the Marine Board was with the minister of 
the Police. 

Mr. De Gattry at the first cross examination already prevari- 
cateit. But when at last his own hand-writing was shown to him, 
when the book-keeper was brought before his eyes^ he lost 
command of his senses and begged for mercy for the sake of his 
family. 

Mr. Dcgoutin and Henry were on the same evening released, 
on the same evening with newly copied music under his 
arm went to Margaritte’s room which he saw illuminated, and 
drew bis handsome who stood before him, in her — 

to bis grateful heart. 

same evening Margaritte at a ball in dancing withlheeii^- 

bis hand adth tender acki^o;^^ 
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ledgment, whilst she whispered to him : ^ Prince you have dstie 
an act worthy of your great virtue!” The same evening the 
Prince Jeaving the ball-room early, laid himself at the feet of the 
Hai^iones^ de Pompadour and exclaimed ! " You are more than 
r adore you,!” The same evening his Chris* 

UaB,Jifsijesty wps of bis belove^, conf^ed that he was 
deUghtfulIy on account of that^siUy foolish book* 
keeper. 

THE PROMOTION. 

On the following day Mr. De Gattry’s arrest was the news of 
the town. The treasury of the Marine Board was examined 
and a greater deficiency found than was even expected. There j 
was besides his own confession sufficient proof to condemn any 
inan,yettlie proceSwS was pending. Mr. D<5goutin did not survive 
the end. Pear and terror since that fatal unlucky day had prov- 
ed too powerful for the old man's mind and health. Henry 
w'as inconsolable at the loss of his paternal friend. The small 
fortune he left him comforted him not. He would willingly have 
become a beggar if such a sacrifice had been able to recal Mr. 
Degoutin from the shades of death to the living. But what to 
begin now ? His small inheritance was insufficient to maintain 
Itim. 

And will you not, said Margaritte, will you not be iii 
Mr. D^goutin’s place, the book-keeper of the Marine Board ?” 

“ Good Go<l;, my Lady what an idea ! How can I raise imr 
expectations so high ! Book-keeper of the Marine Board ! It 
is true that under the superintendence of Mr. Degoutin I have 
pften conducted*.' ‘ ’ «^‘airs particularly when he could jaat 

from sicknesr. only signed. But of whut 

do you think, ikau. *:,: , : r* \ ' ^ r of the Marine Board ! Mr. 
Degoutin has proposed me in vain mree times to a vacant writer- 
^ship under ffim. Oh no my thoughts run not so uigb f” , 

^ “ p dear modesty, how charmingly it suitsybu 1” Said Mar* 
garitte, and gazed wjth delight on the handsome ypung man. ; 
? Yet, dopt yovi ^bihk that I am at least as high in rank as ^ ; 
.book-keeper of the Marine Board?” ^ 

“ You jest Madame P 

, “Well, but yet yomr thoughts are raised up to ^ 

*ievpr^ beau|i!ttl X^y 1 but your apgelic goodtiess 
jprpmpts vou lo descend to me.” , * 

. JW afterwwds MargairUte in a splend^pirtyhpdja^^ 

Pppcp*tunity to speak to Prince Soubise unheard by any one etsd i 
knw Prince thiit t^or m^d grief havekiUed thepW 
3^ been sacrifice 

^ p yci B igat ieiics&>^ 
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^ Not a word of it, charming Margaritte !” 

Do you not wish to accomplish your noble deed? You are 
able to appease the manes of that venerable old man, Mr, Degou-* 
tin by receiving under your patronage his son, who now IS 
lost, abandoned by all, no cme to whom he may look up fot* 
shelter or protection, It is the same young: matt in that 
famous trial, craved lOaVe to go to prison Or even tb Idle, instead 
of Mr. Degoutin, should such have been the decree against him.’^ 

“ 1 remember.” * 

" Well this Launay for such is his name was in fact the book- 
keeper. Old Degoutin only signed his works. Do you fulfil the 
wish of the dying old man who departed this life in sorrowful an- 
xiety about the future fate of his son. You told me yourself that 
old Degoutin was to be richly indemnified for the cruel adversity 
he had suffered. But he is no more ! How is he now to be in- 
demnified? Do give your protection to his son. Heir of the 
late book-keeper’s honesty and integrity, he deserves the pre- 
sent vacanl^place at the Marine Board. But, alas no lips move 
in his behalt.” 

^ What ? No lips speak fur him, when the most beautiful 
ones appeal with irresistible eloquence in his favour? How 
happy I should feel if once these same lips were to breathe 
so much pity for me. Believe me I deserve your compassion 
more than the son of the book-keeper!” 

“ Only Monseigiieur get first very unhappy and I shall not 
be wanting in pity for you, as you are not wanting in mockery of 
me now.” 

“ Oh! sighed the Prince, lust now we are gazed at by 
superfluous eyes, else, on . , > bow much I 

autfer for the young man ?” » * * ' ' on his me- 

moranda the name of Henry L..xuf 

The recommendation came from a quarter that it was not 
likely he should neglect. He remembered it in proper time 
when with the Marchioness de Pompadour he was engaged in a 
familiar discourse. She herself began about Gattry’s trial, and 
tlie» with sensibility and sympathy spoke of the old Degoutin 
who through his master’s baseness was brought nearly to im- 
prisonment for life, or even the loss of existence. 

" Gracious Madame he has actually lost his life. Terror 
and> anxiety have killed the poor old man. He stands now 
before his God, and amidst the angels of heaven, he names 
Hslthi gm^itttde the earthly angel who saved him from an ignomi- 
nioiii d«atii|.r ' \ ' ' ' ' ‘ 

% was terrified and moved. Tbe Prince per- 

assnmm|f a mournful look/ spoke with great feel- 
ing of ihe ujinerit<ni hard fate of an honest Man: 
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“ His sufferings are over !” continued the Prince in a deep low 
tone after a pause, whilst indeed a tear glittered in his eye : 
“ He can no longer be indemnified or rewarded!” 

Madapie de Pompadour saw the tear in the Prince’s eye, and 
the sight moved her to the quick : “But has he left no family ? 
I know the king is good.” 

The Prince spoke of the distinguished talent and ability of 
that adopted son, Henry Launay, and wiili real enthusiasm of 
bis strict integrity. He wiped off his tear. He tlien continued 
drawing in his breath : And this honest able man must starve 

because he has none but God to look up to. He is only the 
heir to the virtues and poverty of his foster father 

Madame de Pompadour with deep emotion took the Prince’s 
band : Prince I have always known you as an accomplished 

and amiable gentleman but not as a feeling man. Do not be 
hshamed before me of a tearful eye. Such tears as you shed do 
honor to a man. Take this kiss for it. Launay shall have his 
father’s situation.” 

When the Marchioness spoke to the king about it, he replied: 

Indeed the minister of the Marine Board has handed tliese 
papers to me. Promotions that I am to sign. See if the 
name you tell me, is there.” The Marchioness did so, and 
found the name of Salon for the vacant place of book-keeper. 

Well then, let it remain as it is. The minister must know 
him. He knows him better than we do. Let us not interfere 
with such trash.” 

“ Sire,’*replied the Marchioness, it Is just the interference of 
your Majesty, that alone can accomplish the noble works which 
you b^gan and which still ^lls all Paris with joy and.applause. 
Vour Majesty fia^ T proud criminal, and saved 

oppressed innocence. You Sire were the last thought of the 
dying old man, for you had saved him. Grateful he calls your 
name in heaven !” 

^he king burst into a fit of laughter : " I always thought, that 
yaa carried on correspondence with superworldly beings ! other- 
wise bow could you know what the book-keeper transported thi- 
ther. My name then ! Very honorable indeed ! From coabter 
l^urtesy. I cannot do les# than send his foster-son’s name 

the Marine Board. ** He made a stroke of the pen throogb 
the name of Salon, and wrote Henry Launay. 

« Oh how wicked you are, and yet so very good ! » iS^pJied 
the bi^oved. and kissed the Moi^arch’s band that wrote the 
nameV; 

J THE BOX 

ikilitoiiighment w^ beMde hinmdff when hW&c^« 

' He i|dt\oi^iipniedlal|^^ 
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pay his grateful respect to the minister and other superior 
officers. 

“ It gave me a real pleasure to propose you to the king,” said 
the nimister “ for in you I wanted to see the memory of Mr. 
Degoutin honored.” 

“ My merit to your nomination is but small ** said the Chan- 
cellor” yet I am willing to own that I had to overcome some 
struggling on that account. Your excellent works which you 
made in Mr. D^goutin’s name, were well known to me. As an 
upright man I could not but recommend you.” 

Thus Henry perceived by his sundry visits at the superiors 
that they all liad acted for him in the most handsome generous 
way witliout his knowledge. When he related this to my Lady 
Margaritte, she replied smiling: " You are a child Henry. 
You have forgotten the principal person. Co to-morrow and re- 
quest the favor of an audience of Prince Soubise, and kiss his 
hand. Do not forget it.” 

“ But Prince Soubise is not the principal person, but my 
modest handsome sister, whose hand I would a thousand times 
ratli^’r kiss !” However Henry was prudent enough to go and 
kiss the Prince’s liand, and the Prince when he saw him to be 
so liandsotiie a young man, was prudent enough to recommend 
him to pay his dutiful respects to Madame de Pompadour, and 
when the new book-keeper of the Marine Board was admitted, 
tiie Royal Mistress was not insensible to the homage which 
she knew she merited. She was the more pleased at what she 
bad done, as she perceived she had been serviceable not only to 
a grateful but to a handsotne young man. Mr. Launay who was 
not new in the business of Marine Board 

soon acquired the approbation of all ins superiors even of the 
minister himself, not on account of the masterly^ way in which he 
conducted the business, but because no one could guess how he had 
obtained a situation to which every one had recommended his 
own particular favorite. They were of opinion that he must 
have powerful interest ut the court. They all treated him with 
marked distinction. 

Henry well pleased with his good fortune, and knowing by 
what secret ways the chain of his fate had been linked to King 
Louis the XV. enjoyed with modesty the gifts of chance. He 
bad been humble enough never to aspire at a lot which he by 
lucky circumstances had obtained, nor was he wanton enough 
DOW to pretend to more. It was not an effect of his peculiar 
wisdom or virtue, but rather of a phlegmatic disposition inter- 
mixed with a happy levity of mind. He was drawn into all 
societies into w]|^h a plebeian could be admitted ; many a you^ 
.s&d hanSisome rarisian threw her charmed net at him^ but 
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whkh he soon burst through* Though he only felt for tbo 
charming Margaritte a respectful tenderness^ she felt for liim the 
most passionate love^ and was convinced nevertheless that he 
teuderest Jbve f(^^ h For Henry himself spoke to 
all his fei|^^{^aiutitaiice# anid of their fruitless endea- 
YoVs to captivate Jiim. How could he more satisfactorily con* 
vince her of his fidelity* Yet she found fault with him that he 
began to give too much time to his amusements and 
fli^w him less often than before. 

** 1 am almost sorry” said she in a pouting way “ to have rais* 
ed you to the place of the Marine book-keeper. I should have 
let you continue copying music, you would oftener have remain- 
ed at home and 1 might have spoken to you as 1 chose.” Hei 
promised amendment, and he kept his word. 

One evening in going after the theatre with some of his friends 
into Druid’s garden where there were illuminations and balls, and 
where the beau monde of Paris and even some of the higher classes . 
used jto assemble, he met one of his acquaintances, the daughter 
of the book-binder who worked, for the Marine Board. She 
was by common consent called the beautiful Charlotte. 3’he 
giii was regarded by him with indifference, but she danced 
like an angel with Sir William James an Englishman, who 
belonged to the Briti^ Embassy in Paris. Henry could not 
but admire her, and when she noticed him he felt him- 
self flattered, particularly when she smiled at him, and even 
while she was dancing she gave him now and then 
friendly glances. Sir William James her dancing partner 
perceived those amorous which were not quite so 

agreeable to - ^ to ' nature J Henry. After the 

dance was over .. ' / “ ' had reconducted her to her . 


seat, and entered ' ^ with her, Mr. Launay came up * 

to her. She seemed to have exjiected him, and leaving the Eng- ^ 
bshman, followed the young book-keeper and joined him in the 
next daneoj wUliout even l^ing asked for, it. The Englisfamaa « 
in an an^y humor followed th^m with his eyes, it was visible: . 
^at the fire of tpvenge consumed him. , i 

. “I trust I have not commiy^d a robbery on thatgentlemsp i 
s^JSenry to the handseinp ^lulias. ^ He makes a faojs lu 
wished to jump out of his skin.” ^ Quite the reverse, Lem 

l9 yea Mr. I^unayto imve ridmeof a tirefsomepls^ue ! 
It iii ^4pougb twt J paimt see that man twkje i^ereday^id ^f 
hpme, j^^^he^qv^loads pyjat^r . w i th , 1 

notby|^|itm. 1 hate him like sin^ y^m 

Hei^lglad to'get an pppqrtomty^ to go out mto the gardeti^ w, 
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take some refreshments. It so happened that he took a seat, 
where opposite to him he saw the unfortunate lover of the hand- 
some Julia, at his side there was one of his acquaintances. Se- 
cretary Dnigeon. 

TJiey were in a lively political discourse, and as the company 
was nearly equally divided between l^rench apd English they 
spoke of those affairs for which the Earl of Albemarle was in Pa- 
ris as well as of the Cabinets of the respective powers, neither 
<iid tb«>y here in the garden spare each other their reproaches. 
The French complained that the English wanted to lay claim 
to an immense tract of land betwixt Acadia and New England ; 
the English said of the French, that they laid foundations efforts 
along the Ohio, to destroy their commerce with the wild Americans. 
The parties seemed not less inspired by wine and punch than by 
the love of their country. As La unay entered when they were 
in the midst of the discourse, he remained a silent and indinerent 
spectator. But Sir William opposite, on whose face an impen- 
ding storm was gathering, became warmer and more eloquent 
when lie perceived the Book-keeper w ho had carried ofl' his be- 
loved Julia. He spoke' now in thunders against the French 
diplomatic pretensions, he seemed to be of opinion that if he let 
whole France feel his anger, he would of necessity also strike 
bis hated rival. But no one felt himself less marked at than 
Henry. He left it to his countrymen to retort the proud inso- 
lence of the Englishman, the rather as he perceived that the dis- 
course was carried on with more heat than was necessary for the 
right understanding of their argument. 

But the longer Henry remained quiet, the more furious the an- 
gry Sir Edw ard became. Wit* ^ve'% ’ ' sarca®' ♦ the English 
man pronounced on the Frer . "^yes on the 

innocent Henry. One after i • ^ away. 

They saw that the dispute w^as ido much heated by wine. The 
other Englishmen endeavoured to pacify their passionate coun- 
tryman. But it only served to enfuriate him the more. 
is true/' said he rising from his seat in a loud voice, ad- 
dressing the French, “ it is true, I say it is true that to 
be triumphant as a Diplomatist, our king should not have 
sent Earl Albemarle, but a London prostitute. There are a 
thousand amongst them that are handsomer than the decayed 
Pompadour !’* 

As Henry heard the name of his benefactress thus profaned he 
broke his silence, and said leaning forward over the table, in a 
low voice not to affront the Englishman " Do not forget. Sir, that 
you are on French ground.* 

Sir William James in reply gave him a powerful fillip in 
the face,^ What business hae this saucy lellow to stretch 
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iiis impertment nose to a Gentleman, and arrog:ate to htmsrlf 
to give his advice, without its being called for.** But scarce^ 
1y had he uttered these last words which he addressed to 
the oompany, when Henry applied to him a sounding box on the 
car. Sir William like an oak in a storm, tumbled with his head 
- sideways on his neighbour, who was just in the act of bringing a 
glass of warm Punch to his lips, but by the shock the contents 
of the glass were diverted from the intended direction, and pour- 
«d on the infuriated face of the Secretary, so that he became im- 
mediately of opinion that he was coloured with his own dear 
precious blood. All the party got instantly up from their seats. 
Sir William drew his sword, Henry to defend himself, drew his. 
But before they could be separated Henry received a wound un- 
der his arm. All this happened in a few seconds. Many 
'Frenchmen immediately left the place not to become involved in 
an affair which threatened to become more serious as it happened 
With a member of a foreign Embassy. The English disappeared 
xis quickly, dragging aw ay their enraged countryman to prevent 
tim from committing more excesses. 

. Mr, Drugeon only remained with the wounded Henry, conduc- 
ted him to to his carriage and went directly to the house of a Sur- 
geon. He examined the wound which he declared not to Im 
dangerous as it had only pierced the flesh. After dressing it Mr. 
JJrugeon carried Henry back to his own habitation. 

WAR AGAINST ENGLAND, 


Mr. Drugeon who in the Garden had been one of the most zea- 
lous and spirited defenders of the honour of France, continued in 
the carriage to thunder against the insolence of the English. 
Henry who i vp^ason to love the English nation, 

joined with a full heart in abusing^them. « Mr. Drugeon : I am 
astonished that our court hesitates ho long to chastise that inso- 
lent shop-keeper race. Were it to depend on me, even to-morrow 
I should declare war against those proud and boasting islanders.^ 
This idea wasi real balm to Henry’s wound. His resolution 
was immediately taken. With confidence he pressed his friend^s 
hpd. ^ Comfort yourself,” he exclaimed, “ before another fort- 
alight is passed, all the En^ish shall be chased from Paris, and 
'War declared against them !” Mr. Drugeon smiled and thought 
of the power of th6 Punch, but Henry thought of the power of 
jMargaritte. 

The wounded man was confined to his bed by order of his 
physician^ He had lost a gre^t deal of blood, and got a bgrning 
Jin a few lin^s he informed lady ]|Iargai:itte of acci- 
hear of it by report. For Henry did iiot 
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frut 'lie tras mistaken, no one heard or spoke of it, no one cared 
for iU The English did not know the French that were in tha 
company, neither did the French know each other, they had as-p* 
sembled there by mere chance. Indeed the accident was nothing;^ 
Hiore than a mere heroic political fray inspired by witte. 

Blit the loving Margaritte did not tliink so ; after having re^* 
ceived the lines of her friend with mortal fear for the surety of 
his endangered life, she passed a long day. Towards even- 
ing she complained of headach to save her from the obliga^ 
tion of accompanying the countess, and through the interior 
eourt she went on towards the rooms of the Book-keeper. With 
the blush of innocence and love she stepped before the bed of 
.the sick man. The old and honest Samuel, his only servant, in- 
herited from the late Mr. Degoutin, very prudently and honestly 
went away to stand sentry. 

^ What is the matter with you,” she enquired anxiously of her 
Henry who tended his hands towards her. “ What have yoq 
done ? Who has wounded you ? What is the cause ? Have 
the doctors forbidden you to speak ? Why did you fight 7 
Where did it take place ? Dio you feel w^eak ? Who is your 
physician ?” 

Here was matter enough to fill up a whole day with replies. 
Henry related all the minute circumstances of the aflray, not, 
however, without some tributes to Margaritte^s beauty in his 
observations about the beautiful Julia. With heartfelt pleasure 
did she perceive the fidelity of her lover. The celebrity of 
Julia's charms was well knowui to her, and that Henry never 
visited the bookbinder's house, however, numerous opjmrtunities 
he had or might liave. She perceived, ?i’:iglisiiinan from 
ill-founded jealousy had persC^^ed/ insulted, and nearly killed 
her dear Henry. 

‘‘ The wretch !” she exclaimed : “ he owes you the heaviest sa» 
tisfaction. Were he a Frenchman he would have to go to the. 
Bastille. But he belongs to the Embassy of. my lord Albemarle^ 
We must well consider what is to be done.” 

“ There is no need for long consideration my dearest lady Mar^* 
garitte. Should I meet this Sir WilUamJ'll pierce him through 
and through, or rather when I am. recovered 1*11 challenge hiiil' 
to meet me in the small wood of Bologne.. He attacked me not 
like a man of honor, but rather like an assassin an unarmed 
man.” i , 


^ Will you increase your misfortune ! She said in great anHe^ 
ty : For if fortune should be against you, how could I survive* 
*yottT Afrd ahotdd you happen to kill him would you not be 
%ed.to 
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He BTid I cannot botli live in Paris, it is best that all th^ En^ 
l^lbh should be driven away. It is rumoured that our court is 
pending between war and peace with England. Cardinal Ber- 
nis is for peace, so is Prince Soubise. Speak with him.’’ 

** War ought to be declared against those haughty English. Ff 
»ot, I foresee the evil consequences. The Prince has an over- 
whelming influence.” 

Margaritte and Henry were unanimous about the declaration 
of war, as soon as it was mentioned. Both rejoiced at the re- 
venge. It may well be pardoned to a girl in love, that in her 
anger about the spilt blood of her lover, she wished the ruin of 
all England. 

As soon as on a subsequent day Margaritte had an opportu- 
nity to speak with the Prince, she did so, with all her peculiar 
female cunniugness. You know Prince the unfortunate accident 
of the book-keeper Launay who bad repaid with his blood in 
ihe^most noble manner, the favor which you have shown him?” 

“ With his bipod?” replied the Prince ^ not a word of it, do 
1 know !” 

She explained, but without mentioning a word of the beautiful 
Julia; hke a by-matter it was omitted, so also the fillip, whioii 
would have sounded too unpoetically in a story, in which Mr. 
likuony was to appear the hero. On the other hand in a very 
fily manner the Prince was given to und< rstand that the ill-na- 
tured remarks of the Englisli were principally directed against 
him. In wlij^t way did she insinuate all that? She only let 
him guess so the words of Sir William James against 

Madame Pf^ T t ' « when he had heard all, wish- 
ed to know n ^ ( « > - those Englishmen had spoken 

against himseit, i-iad^ seemed as if she were embar- 

rassed, as if she felt reluctant to repeat the indecent language 
they made use pf in their direct allusions against him. 
more obstinately she refused to speak out, the Prince became 
the more restless, the more ai>ominably did his imaginati6iy»aini 
the enormities of their insults. 

“ And for such a people you take part ?” continued thf 
Wung Lady ^ what will France, what will Europe think of yo|l 
JPrince if you are one of the most jealous advocates of 
• a nation to whom it is a triumph to scoff at France before 
^he whole world, and even on French ground, to deride her 
leptiini^ie amiable Prince ?*' ^ 

^ Thia made such a deep impression on the feeling Jhiihi .pf 
- liie Prince that he even forgot his tender pa^bnif 

y^au know these circumstances so very i%cu- 
7” ^ The wboje tomm kdomk it, md ifdiatea hlfo ^ 
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pUc(1, “ but as to you, you will be the last person, that is very evi- 
dent. No Frenchman cares to tell you such sad reports to ja^ivo 
you uneasiness. But pardon my loquacity, and if that finds 
no favour with you, then my jealousy of your immaculate 
for informing you of it.” 

The Prince covered her hand gratefully with kisses. Hither-^ 
to he had been against war because he was against the Duke de 
Richelieu who advocated war to get the command of the Army. 
He said he would take more particular information of the events 
at Druet's gardens. Fortunately from Margaritte’s relation he 
recollected l\lr. Drugeon. As the best witness he ordered him 
to be called, and when he stood before him, he requested him to 
, declare all sincerely and without hesitation Mr. Drugeon obey- 
e’d, the Prince heard of some more details, but nothing of what 
immediately concerned himself. He made enquiries, Mr. Dru- 
j^eon shook liis shoulders, excused bis ignorance, but from hm 
hatred to the English, he had the malice to give him to under- 
stand, that it was more tlian likely, the Prince had been spoken 
of in terms much more insulting than the royal mistress. Tho 
Prince immediately drove to the Duke de Richelieu. 

I have read” said he “ your memoires about the pretensions 
ofEugland, you have conquered my scruples as you will conquer 
the English. I unite myself to you. The British must be sent 
away, and the declaration of war must be sent immediately 
after.” 

The Duke de Richelieu was astonished at the Prince’s change 
of mind. He embraced him. The reconciliation was complete^ 
They concerted about tlie necessarv st ; * Cardinal 

Bernis, the king and the ^ - 

The Prince promised t tnnee of Ma-» 

dame de Pompadour. That i*ol dniicutt. "The words of 
Sir Williain. * The king of England instead of Lord Albe- 
marle, should have sent a London prostitute to Paris I” wassufr 
ificient, bdt the addition ^ we have thousands that are hand- 
somer, than the worn out Pompadour !” caused a deep blush on 
the cheeke 6f the Marchioness and a mortal enmity towards the 
English nalihtl in her bosom. 

Henry was not a little surprised when the next day some men of 
the iiighest rdnk we(e announced to him. They were sent by 
ihe Marcliioness to hear of the book-keeper the circupistances 
at Druet's gjdrdens. His words were put in wri^iug to which ho 
l^i^edhis niipe. ^ , 

i^hrea daya after tie Earl of Albemarle received hispgaspoiia 
lor War against England was decbirad.v . 
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THE DIPLOMA OF NOBILITV. 

I^ady Margaritte received the first news of those remarkable 
even^ from the lips of the Prince. In her rapture she was- 
almost jumping at the Prince’s neck. He perceived her joy. 
He read in it only the declaration of a heart devoted to him, 
and as a man experienced under the banners of Cupid he ventur- 
ed to take advantage of his victory favored by the solitude of 
the moment. He pressed her to his bosom, and snatched from 
her rosy lips the first kiss, Margaritte blushed, became serious, 
and, with a virgin modesty, turned oil* the impetuous man. He 
nevertheless was sure of the near approach of the final conquest 
and left the beautiful prude with a brighter prospect. 

With the more impatience she waited for tlie evening to give 
to her friend the surprise of the first Hews of war. But unluc- 
kily Count Delosea had company at home from which she could 
not absent herself. She therefore informed him of it in a few 
lines, adding that he might expect her towards evening, though, 
late. 

Henry came to know the news in a much more surprising: 
manner. A servant of the Embassy of the Earl Albemarle, 
brought him a letter of the following contents : 

^ Sir, on the point of departure for England I was informed' 
of the name of one I ill-treated in such an unworthy manner 
at Druet^s gardens. I acted under the influence of wine, you 
were innocent, yet I spilt your blood. 

** I could not leave France without ^giving this apology and 
satisfaction ; permit me to believe that you w ill pardon me> 
and that you accept of the inclosed papers on the French 
East India ten thousand francs* 

From France I will take nothing wrtli me but your pardon.^ 

‘‘W. James.” . 

But Henry did not wish to take advantage of his generous 
present, he returned the papers with his cordial forgiveness,. 
The Englii^hman accepted the latter only, but returned the: 
papers. * 

It wns nearly midnigj^t when Margaritte slipped into Henry 
apartments. Henry came tu. meet her. How much they had taf 
S&y ! He led her into fais room and showed his correspondence 
with the Englishman and she was astonished at his generosity: 
* Had we been able to foresee this, adddd she, we might have 
jpliaied the declaration of war against England. The man wnomi 
W'bwfe^nrsaed, hasrmade you a rich man. ' He likely acted as 
jPwWttdfely an in jealouisy. Ih both eases fid 

jlllFtrrnng, yotf^re richer tfian I am now. But do ybtt knoif 
;^liat you are still wanting to a j^lendid careet ^ ^ 
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I want nothing” replied Henry, embracing her, ^Miave I not 
all here ?” 

But can I be always yours ?” 

“ Who will separate brother and sister ? “ Well Margaritte, 
one thing more I want to be more worthy of you — a Diploma of 
Nobility « • • . then I would dare to • • • • ” 

He was afraid to say more, he trembled lest by the presump** 
tuousness of his desires he might give her ofl’ence, which, by liii 
silence she well understood. She leaned on his shouldeis to hide 
her emotions. “ You are right, you require a diploma of nobi- 
lity, we must ask for it.” 

When Prince Soubise, the first time he had an opportunity to 
be alone with her, was on his kncss to implore forgiveness, for 
mnce the stolen kiss she behaved very coolly towards him, and 
he was afraid to have oflended her : Tell me only divine Mar-» 
garitte that you don't hate me !** he exclaimed. 

“ 1 have no right to hate you,” she replied ** how could I dare 
to do so T* 

** You were offended at my temerity, I know it, beautiful Mar-» 
garitte!” he continued “ but if ever you had any regard for me, 
why depriv e me of your friendship for the sake of one sweet kiss ? 
Wliy are you so beautiful ? Accuse your charms, but not its 
efiects. You know it, you must know it, cruel beautiful Mar- 
garitte, I adore you!” .... 

Permit me. Prince, to take the flattering things which you 
are pleased to tell me, only in their real meaning. Your noble 
generosity, has often even in spite of myself led me to admire 
you. But now . . . iven I will openly confess it . . ^‘^you have 
given me a little suspicion of that iioblcmindedness !” 

^*1! for Heavensake luy to you 

did I act hypocritically 

That I cannot say Prince. But from offended love of ho- 
nour you have indeed causetl to be driven aw^ay those abomina- 
ble English without thinking of the man who has spilt his blood 
for the honour of your illustrious name. I expected, from your 
delic&cy, that you would distinguish that man, that before tha 
throne of the King, you would speak in his favour, that for 
^is gallantry you would obtain from the hand of the iUng, the 
Uobuily for him —which he deserved. Your revenge satisfled, 
you forgot that man !" 

The Bookeeper Launay ? do you mean him ?” 
mean tbe<maii, wba> when your illustrious name was pro- 
faned, who alone when every. Frenchman remained silent, had 

cquragq fp speak and to chastise the proud insolence of that 
E^lishman ... the man who yet suffers from his woimda wli|ck 
EelliLsreceivedfoiryoua&dforyou^^ . 
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how hard and iinjadtly you jud^e of exclaimed the 
prince, who felt himself hit : ^ Know then, had you asked 

me, you would have been informed, what steps I had taken, 
you would have learned that not only his promotion to 
the rank of nobility is in progress, but also decoration with the 
pross of St. Louis . . . perhaps they are now ready ."** 

Lady Margaritte agreeably surprised by the Prince made a 
stej) nearer to him. 

“ Then I have done you wrong, so it is I who haVe to crave 
your pardon. ** 

The reconciliation was made as such reconciliations usually are. 
The Prince went away more inflamed, than when he came. 

But he did not forget that he bad purch^ised with a lie the 
sweetness of that hour. It had never entered his mind to do 
any thing for Launay. If a hundred Launays bled for a Prince, 
why should there be any gratitude ? 

The rabble ought to feel pleasure when they have the honor to 
break shanks, bones and necks for a person of such illustrious 
birth. But, to be sure to get a friendly smile from a Margaritte, 
that cannot be too dearly purchased. It was c^asy to the Prince to 
persuade Madame de Pompadour that thp Itandsome young gen- 
tleman who bad the honor to enter so gallantly into combat for her 
Reserved the name and the dignity of a nobiepian. It may well 
be guessed that the merit of Launay was represented in a much 
brigher light than was the case. What’s the consequeuce of a 
few more or less beautifully rounded phrases in such cases ? 

Behold! The diploma of nobility, and the cross of St. Louis 
appeared ! children and chil- 

dren’s children was one of tllieMili^<..<nobie knights of ITrance. 
Through the magic word of the king,, his obscure birth became 
Mble and bis wretched cradle changed into a golden couch. 
But as new* nobility is not esteemed high, for a few gold pieces 
in a few minutes it was made ancient as the oldest. From the 
alSnity of names, a. conjuror of a. herald traced his name in. ft 
fiirect line from the Duke of .jSufly, Baron of Launay, the iuti- 
rjiiate friend of Heniy W. Agenealogical tree whose roots sprung 
^rofn the mists of the ttenth century flourished beautifully for the son 
of the sewing-woman. 

“ And what do yon want yet?** Asked smiling Margaritte* 

^ The ancestor, to be sure, I have found* But yet I 
wdnt the children and children’s chiWreti, so eicpressively 
the diploma,, who will the best ad vail- 

it. must r^lflect how we am to gel^tbese. 

i oan {Hrocure ibetn.** 
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TBE SHAWL. 

The rapid s^uccessipn of gpojl fortune of the book-keepw Mr- 

£ rised many, who from his obscurity as a poor copyist of Ilfr* 
►egoutin had pushed himself forward into the briftrant raukii&f 
nobility. Aud well might they haye cau^ to wonder, not that 
fiiirplar occurrences were unprecedented, for new figures almost 
daily made their appearance on t^e stage of power, and on the 
other li^nd persons of rank and power by a stroke of the pen 
from the IVliulster, returned to their primitive nothingness. Meit 
ill the sansliine otroyal pleasure played a changeful dance. \Yhile 
one ascended with tl^e fligiit of an eagje, others with burned 
wings desceiuh'd as rapidly to the ground. 

Tue gigantic strides of M. De Launay on the path of for- 
tune caused a general astonishment, his patrons of patronesses 
were invisible, nor was he once seen amidst the swarm of 
adorers of one beauty of influence at court. No one thought of 
the pour orphan Lady Margaritle, who even in the house of 
count Delosea had a very subordinate part to act, who was a 
man without einploymeut at court. But it did not escape 
Cjirdinal Bernis after long search, that Prince Soubise took par- 
ticular interest in the book-keeper, though it was not conceivable 
what motive could engag^' the Priiicp, to give him his especial 
protection, as Mr. De Launay was in no way connected with 
him. The Cardinal who knew how to niakp a good use of wl^t- 
everhe conceived might now or hereafter be of advantage to hiai, 
endeavoured to draw De Lauiiay to Us interest. 

Mr. De Launay one day received a call from the Cardinal. 
He was received with particular kindness, the Cardinal said to 
him: “ Mr. De Laun%T^ of your 

aplendid talents. You I to fill a higher post. I 
lim happy to 1)e an instrument in tlie hand of your destiny. Ac- 
cept here your nomination as roy al counsellor.- Henceforth you 
will wprk under me in tlie diplomatic department.^ 

Mr.De Launay was certainly agreeably surprised, he ?ppke to 
JKargaritte as the authoress of bis new elevation. ^ By no 
meana, she replied, tliat comes by itself. As Jong you were no- 
thing, with all the cardinal virtues and talents, the foct of ev€Hry 
fttiendant would have trodden you tp the dust. In vain with 
those qualities only would you have eyert^ yourself, tJiougli the 
baser character of an unprincipled man will often succeed by 
adtoinietering to the pleasures of the gr^at. Nojy you have be.- 
mm apmething, and tfee slaves make room for yon as you pass 
you. d shQ«dd not astcmishcd if jm 
Dnke, or tot Minister. ^iTou naya tajents, for # Jpo 
th%s as yrell as Cardinal Bernis wiio .trns twmkf only, njhtfo 
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rliiine maker and glad to receive an annual pension of fifteen 
hundred francs.” 

Tlie most agreeable part of bis sundry promotions was that 
the young councillor was now invited to the Society of Count l)e- 
losea, where he could publicly see his beloved Margaritte. For 
she knew how to contrive matters^ that he should receive a card 
of invitation. Their tenant who had once occupied the rooms 
of the back of the house quite unnoticed, now rented the entire 
wing of the same palace, and thus came in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the modest apartment of RJargaritte. Count Delosea 
would readily have given his consent to him had he asked her 
hand. But Henry and Margaritte took care that it should not 
appear publicly bow much they were attached to each other. 
For Margaritte w^s afraid of the Prince’s jealousy, who had he 
known what a formidable happy rival he had in Henry, would in- 
fallibly have annihilated him. Henry contented himself with 
the substance, and did not fight for the sliadow ; to appear pub- 
licly as the happy lover of Margaritte could not augment his 
happiness. 

Ueiultiliedhis duties with the same faithful zeal as formerly in 
the Marine Board, even the most fatiguing, and troublesome 
business such as the frequent attendance at diplomatic visits and 
splendid dinners. He never failed to be present at any balls 
or pleasure i)arties. The comeliness of his figure gained ibr 
him the good will of the Ladies. Thence he was an accom- 
plished statesman of course. “ My charming Margaritte” 
said Henry whilst he pressed her to his bosom, you remain the 
Queen of all the beauties which shine in those brillant assem- 
blies!” 

the countess 

Von Liclitenthurn, none of airtfieTSSSfe could be compared to 
her in beauty and yet she is not particularly handsome.” 

“ But, after you she certainly was the handsomest.” 

^ You then remarked her, I thought so. Well, have you also 
observed her magnificent shawl? It is truly a magical shawl 
the most perfect 1 ever saw. It awoke the envy of all the La- 
dies. Paris contains nothingjike it. Oh Heavens could I but 
possess such a shawl !” Henryk smiled and said, Surely this shawl 
is not the only one of its kind. I sliall ask of the Austrian Am- 
bassador from whence he has got this. You shall have a 
similar one.” 

^ My good Henry, you'll know the price of that shawl, when 
struck with admiration we all surrounded the Countess I tell you 
sfie related/that it was a preempt from ll>e Empress, There are 
only in the world. The Empress herself wears 

And tlie^tidrd is not likely to be destined, for Jtne*^ 
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Who know!5, let us try. Are we both not all powerful?” 

“ JVly Henry,” exclaimed Margaritte in ecstacy: “ Oh! 
if that were possible 1 Henry in that shawl Mar^aritte, with- 
out furtlier resistance, will become Mrs. De Launay !” 

That was a high price, Henry was no longer the indif. 
ferent man he had been, when even to have hoped would have 
been presumption. In the dangerous proximity of such a beau- 
tiful sister, how remain indifferent? He loved. His highest aim 
was to lead her to the altar. 

THE ALLIANCE WITH AUSTRIA. 

The Count von Lichtenthurn Ambassador of the Empress 
and Queen Maria Theresa had hitherto pursued his design with- 
out sue.cess. The objt'ct was to engage France to enter into 
Alliance with Austria against Prussia. Prince Kaunitz had as 
Ambassa<lor extraordinary of Vienna to Paris already done much 
towards it, but still monj the King of Prussia by entering in a 
treaty with the English, the natural enemy of France. Never- 
theless Cardinal Bends, Madame de Pompadour, and every 
patriot of FVance abhorred the idea of entering into an Alliance 
with her old ( nemy Austria. Mr. de Launay with his thoughts con- 
centrated on the Shawl, entered Count Lichtenthurn’s apartment, 
just after he had returned almost in despair from a long conversa- 
tion with the Cardinal Minister. All hope for an Alliance of 
France and Austria had vanished. But the Ambassador’s coun- 
tenance did not betray any ill humour at the entrance of M. de 
Launay. He received him with the greatest politeness. 

The conversation soon turned on the late Ball, on the beauty 
of the Countess and on the magniticent shawl, the envy of all the 
fair sex. The Ambassador list'^'^^d, the royal v^ouncellbr lurked. 
They came nearer to the putpose. The Count complaisantly re^ 
lated the history of the shawl, that it was of an immense value 
and came from Cashmeer, a present of the Grand Signior from 
Stamboul. What the Countess had said was a fact. There were 
in the world but three such shawls, two of which were in the 
possession of the Empress. M. de Launay did not then conceal 
that a beloved person was completely charmed by that shawl 
and that the possession of one would make his happiness com- 
plete. 

“ Then, my dearest friend, we deserve both to be pitied. For 
it is as impossible for you to obtain one of those imperial shawls, 
as for me to engage your King into an Alliance with our 
Court.” 

' “ We ought never to despond Count” replied Mr. de Lannav, 
and he immediately thought of a price for which the shawl could 
be obtained. ^ How many things are possible in this world if they 
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Rre lidt cmisiderdd as impossible.” The Ambassador started at 
;tfaese words. 

“ How my dear fiiend, do you hold the alliance possible, after all 
the court has unanimously decided against it, after the Cardinal 
and Madame de Pompadour have openly declared against it ?” — 
Mr. de LauOay considered a moment by himself how many 
things have become possible to him. It served to raise his 
courage. 

“ Do not despair Count however difficult it may be 

^ Friend*’, said the Count in ecstasy and springing up from his 
seat whatever it might cost, if the alliance succeeds, 1 shall 
be able to present yo6 With that shawl — I can accomplish 
the inmost wishes of the Empress, she will not refuse my request 
fora ^h'dwl.” Now both diplomatists understood each other. 
Henry %vUs very successful in the cabinet of MargaVitte, who as 
soon as she knew the price at which the shawl was to be Ob- 
tained, exclaimed- “ Now let we labour !” 

AWd she kept her word faithfully, as soon as she had an op- 
portimity to speak wdth the Prince in the absence of witnesses. 
He hccordiUg to his custom melting in tenderness, had the im- 
portant hews to Communicate, that he dreamt of her, that in his 
dre^im shehppeared to him, not handsomer than when awake, 
that Was impossible, but with a glorified halo surrounding her, 
and being then less prnde, she had made him a God. 

Ah Prince,” exclaimed Margarifte with an embarrassed 
Joy, “ I am afraid a malicious fairy plays her pranks with 
us. Well, I too saw you in thy dream. I too saw^ you in the 
slplendor ot* superior amiability. I saw you at the head of a 
largt . ’^ndidly rich uniform, surrounded by a bril- 
liant >phics f resounded with 

the delightfurlUri^ ai ofliea' .onliad just returned 

as conqueror and hero. I w*t.> u: lU. million of (he shouting 

multitude. I stood in trembling admiration, I thought I was 
forgotten by the deified hero. But be graciously condescended 
to give me a look. He approached towards me. I wasno longer 
by myself, and ” 

The Prince with the vehemence of'glowingpassion seized the 
beautiful relator with both his arms and pressed her to his 
breast. But she seriously pushed him back and addressed him 
Jn atone that coiniiiahded reject : “ not so Prince ! Remern-* 
bej- we are not in a drcatnnow. Don’t forget that j^ool want the 
ftrmv^ the eonquests, the trophies of victory. Oimid I ever be 
weafc^if''WOuld be for the -hero who is glorified by the whole 
iitf Yes 1 do not hesltatei:o sky it, that Were you as fit 

uttiiable than ^ou are, I sHotdd consider it as my duty* 
:lts 'lt|hitriotic woman to crown the hero of Frahce with uiiy h^ 
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if in the glory of exaltation he were to condescend lo accept of 
it.” 

Oh for the malicious cruel girl ! What a visionary or tun- 
ing Penelope you are, to show my bappiiiess behind the curtain 
of impossibility !” 

“ lnr|>ossibi)ity ?” exclaimed MargUeritte astonished. « Are 
we not in war with England !” “ To be sure we are ! but you 

well know iny cliarrning prat, that I am no seaman. And un- 
luckily it is but by st'a tliat the English are comc-at-able. If I 
could build abridge from Calais over the Channel, I sho ild not 
claim tl»e reward of h»v^ till I had planted the I'lendi Hag 
on the tower of London. But my dear Lady, the bridge ! the 
bridge !” 

“ The bridge do yon say ? it is ready ! attack tlie English in 
Germany. Does Hanover not beloutg to the King of England. 
\\h> spare it?” 

“ Madame,” said the Prince smiling, I see you are better ac- 
quainted with the politics of the heart than that of Kings. It is 
perhaps unkiiow'n to you that the King of Prussia had enlend 
into a treaty with England, and so Hanover is protected.” 
** From whom? from the little king of Prussia do you say? 
Why does our Court not accept of the proltered alliance with 
Austria ? Let the King of Prussia be occupied with Austria, 
and he will care little about Hanover. Why are you Prince 
against the w ish of the whole/ nation, nay against the claims of 
your own reiiutatioii being against an Alliance widi Austria 
against an attack on Hanov er.” 

The Prince threatened with his finger and said, Madame, 
Madame, I hear the Count of Lichlmithurii t’ro*'? iveet 

lips !” ^ a 

In such a mannd?thtr, .. , long while politi- 

cal conversation. 

But the Priiwe in spite of himself, by the flattering things 
Margaritte lavished on him, became intoxicated with the am- 
bition of future military glory, and he could foresee the reality of 
all his deliglitfully voluptuous dreams, if the court declared 
for a ;war by land in embracing Uie proilered alliance of 
Austria. 

"^For some days hi« mind was wavering between ambition and 
love on. the one side and the interest of France on the other. 
Through the favor of Madame de Pompadour he was sure of 
the supreme ooimnand. .Margaritte well knew liow to stir lus 
ambition and keep it alive. She raised his jealousy with the 
laurels of tbe^ Duke de Richelieu and the Marechal d’Etrees. 
Her cunning 'flatWries at last prevailed^. He was decided for th^ 
ftUiance* • , . i .i 
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Now he w ith all ardour and flattery addressed himself to Ma* 
dame de Pompadour. But his eloquence, his persuasions, his 
flatteries made no impression on the royal mistress. 

In vain did he set in motion all the springs of female vanity 
which he knew to touch with a master^s hand. She remained 
firm. 1 don’t like at all that poetical King” she said, and 
moreover 1 know full w^ell that he lias not a very exalted opinion 
of me — neither have I the good fortune to please the Em- 
press. 

The Prince made endeavours to give her a more pleasing 
picture of the Empress Theresa and in vain assured the Mar- 
chioness that in her private circles, amongst her confidential 
friends she used to speak of her in terms of the highest admi- 
ration. 

“ No, no !” re])lied she smiling, “ you are so good hearted 
Prince that yon take Lichtentliiirn’s words tor ready money, 
no not trust him ! I for one will never believe it until she 
write so to me herself.” 

Prince Soubise concealed his displeasure. He felt to his mor- 
tification that he was by no means all })ovverful with her. All hopes 
would have vanished like a mist before his eyes, had the last 
expression of the Marchioness not made him see a new plan. 
“ Every thing depends” said he to Margaritte : upon bringing 
into play the pride of Madame de Pompadour. 7'lie Empress 
must be persuaded to w rite to her an amicable letter. That 
will cost her nothing. The day Lichtenthurn hands her the 
letter, the alliance is resolved upon. But how inform Lichten- 
thiirn of it ? no one is even to suppose that the proposal comes 
from me !” 

‘‘ Lea'fe^ri'iw^^A'SJare to me Prince. Such an idea is easier 
pardoned to a girl tiian to a I^nitv^ov Siirt'^hat tfduld I not' 
hazard for a Prince like you ! What not to know you at the 
head of the French army ! reckoned amongst the first Captains 
of the age. Oh, Prince the day you receive the supreme com^ 

mand then you will no longer look down upon 

me !” 

The Prince on his knees before the cunning girl swore eternal 
fidelity. She was inexhaustible in new inventions to inflame 
his imagination with the glory of a victorious General adored 
by the whole nation, his name to shine to posterity amongst the 
first conquerors by the aid of future historians, The thought of 
the shawl, raised all the powers of her fertile imagination. 

;Hfeiiiy was immediately entrusted with the whole secret. He 
^^llfibeeded immediately to Count von Lichtenthurn for a secret 
4 |(^ereiice. The same day the Count dispatched the quickest 
"woriers to Vienna. Morgaritte could not wait witU^ im>re imn 
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patience for the shawl tlian the Prince for the letter to the 
Marchioness from the Empress Maria Tiieresa. One eveaing 
when the Marchioness was at home to a lar^e and hriCiaiit as- 
sembly, Prince Soubise was also present. Madame de P. was in 
uncommonly hi^h spirits. She motioned the Prince aside and 
with a gracious smile she told him. ^ 1 am airaid Prince we 
must part !” 

And that” he replied with surprise ; “ you can tell me smil- 
ingly, Madame 

“ Thouglil shall be deprived of the pleasure of your companj^ 
yet 1 shall be consoled with ilie picasin:; knowle.ige that 1 fultil 
one of your noblest desires. Witliout lionbt the King will pre- 
sent you with tile baton tic Marechal and the command of one of 
his anuies.” 

Soubise could not conceal his extreme joy. ^ But how is 
that possible V” 

“ The King is disposed to enter into an alliance with Austria.” 

“ I iimsL conlVss the Empress is one ()f the most intelligent 
women ot tlie age. Oh were you to read the beautiful ieiier she 
lias addressed me I” 

“ The Empress wrote to you Madame ?” 

Not a word about it, now Prince. To-morrow you shall 
know all 

Late on tlie same evening towards midnight a soft knock was 
heard at the door of Margaritte’s room, alter she had just re- 
tarned from a parly. It was Henry, ile scepjj^Hl in glowing 
with joy. Iniiolding the most inagniliecnt shavvl he threw it 
over her. V\ jlh tim ecsta.sy of jierlect conlcntmeiit in the nc- 
complislinicnt oi her dearest wishes, .she stood like an aiigej of 
light. T'oo happy to express her joy with wotJ^ aic ieli' into 
the arms ol'The em ?7i"i\ii v.,- 

A few da>s after tne Alliance with Austria v/as signed. Car- 
dinal Bernis had unsuccessfully opposed it with all Ins eloquence. 
He could not conceive how the King, Madame de P. and the 
court could on so important a point have changed their senlU 
iiients so suddenly. V et not to lose liis respectability, perhaps 
his oiiice, he was obliged to sign the treaty. He cursed most 
heartily the Duke de Choiseul whom he considered as the author 
of that unfortunate, uunatural Alliance. He did not suspect that 
the longing of a handsome girl for a line shawl had frustrated 
all the craft of the diplomatist, and that one of the subalterns in 
his office had decided on the ail'airs of Empires. 

^ The cursed Alliance makes me sick” ! exclaimed the Car- 
dinal, as De Launay entered Ids apartmept with a finished 
memorial in his hands for the Cardinal’s signature. J^ay these 
popers asi(Je, f am neither disposed to read nor to hear 4:hem 
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Tead^ not even to see them. It is a mpst disagreeable and vex9h 
tious affair. From vexation i am almost inclined to turn Phi- 
losopher.” 

‘‘ Indeed I do wish for the benefit of your Eminency’s health 
frooi the Apothecary of Philosopliy^ who is said to possess a re- 
medy for all complaints — a dose of compound mixture of indiffer- 
once and laughing humour.” 

“ I might be able to laugh did I not foresee too great misfor- 
tune and shame for France,” replied the Cardinal, and it is to 
me that France will atfribute all the blame, as this political 
abortion has appeared iu iny time, and is christened after my 
name.” 

Alas ! your Eminence, is it then so rare to partake of this 
common lot of man. He is a w ise man who know s his own child,” 
replied Henry in a comic pitiful tone. 

“ If 1 only knew at least the monster’s father. Help me, my 
dear He Launay, to lead to the track.” 

“ If contrary to expectation the miscarriage should prosper, 
more than one man will claim the father’s right. You know 
that many a town that was at first ashamed of her son, 
afterwards raised statues to him. Thirteen cities claimed tiio 
birth of Houier. And my Lord who can prognosticate the fu- 
ture fate of a child in the cradle ? Let us in silence await 
the result.” 

The Cardinal smiled and said. ^ Indeed I should never have 
expected in so young a man such a prudent comforter. You 
are right, we must put the best face on this foolish affair. 
^,Pfr4 ' ‘ then indeed believe He Launay, that this alli- 
-nral enemy of France, against our old Ally 
f ’ / ; can ever " - ^ m stroke, ad- 

niuteck v * M.^l^bontrary " n ifJaturnQuta 

lucky one > 

^ My gracious Lord, in this sublunary world, an event which 
lias a fortunate end, is never termed foolish !” 

True miflHend with the large herd of mankind ; but all are 
not bltiid.^^JPieople of sense will say ; it was a foolish trick and 
not to the credit of its author, that it turned out fortuiiatq. 
Thus will history speak of this Alliance 1” 

^ Oil do not grieve my Lord about the judgment of future hia-- 
torians. These people measure all things from their good or ill 
anceess. Thence they praisp Alexander, Brutus, and Cmsar^ unq 
corse Cromwell, and Attda. The wiser men will at the most say^ 
^ Cardinal pl^ed at Hazard, but he was fortunate. The^ stiff 
Inorekfkowing : Oh you emptj^sculls ! The Cardinal a^s one of 
the most enlightened of men, who Tiews the affairs of the 
jgqite a different dight froxq you and others. What falfer 
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Hard to-yoti, was to him a simple calculation^ which could not 
fail ; what you suppose to be chance or f^ood luck was the re^ 
suit ol his will conducted by his never failing foresight.” 

“ Well I’ll content myself if luck is this time propitious to 
folly ! But my dear De Launay 1 am afraid the thistles bring 
no roses.” 

“ Since I, have had the honor to work under your Eminence in the 
field of Diploiriacy, I have found out two truths^ that console 
me on all occasions whatever may happen,” 

‘‘ I trust you will communicate them to me, for I sadly want 
to be consoled.” 

“ The first is, that we must never imagine that cabi- 
nets govern the world, foi* the world governs the cabinets; 
From the Throne down to the wandering Savoyard who cleans 
our shoes, there is an invisible chain that links all together 
without our knowledge even in spite of our will. The events of 
the world are onl^ the fruits of the invisible causes and efiects 
in this sociable concatenation and ail our prudence is marred.” 

“ The second is — in politics Heaven is the most faithful 
guardian of the stupid. 1 have seen the best heads miscalculate, 
and the most arduous industry of the most active people perloriu 
no more than the business of the squirrel which in children’s 
cages winds round a wheel. On the oilier hand 1 have seen 
tlie most foolish transactions from silly heads have an extremely 
beneficial success and the inactivity of simpletons produce 
the most astonishing success II” 

“ You are in the replied the Cardinal: You make 

me your scholar, De Launay ! Fatalism is tin oldiosophV 
of despair, and I am entirely in the hunxoi • vV 
fotalist pl^^sophg, . I sincerely. ; 

that I tiiioihil^'^ ’ J of hard digestion. I long 

for solitude and ! . j x ..hall pass a few weeks in the at-f 
tempt to divert my thoughts from this abominable affair. The 
King has given me leave to go to Fontainebleau. I must re- 
quest your Company there jje Launay. In those charming 
solitary places in tlie woods and amongst the rocks we may 
pyiosophize at our leisure. It eases me to think that I shall 
once more escape tlie noise and storm of a court life, and breathe 
the fresh Country air. You accompany me then ? During the 
present week we shall depart for Fontainebleau.’’ 

“ De Launay bowed, he felt himsek top much fathered by the 
kindness and aflectiaa of the Cardinal to be enabled to conceal 
the pleasure be felt. 

* % But Margaritte was far fromfeeUng any pleasure on this ac- 
may reniatfi separated six weeks, perhaps two 
^ wilfcb^^an etendtj'* Oh 1 what woukl|.i^. 
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give to be allowed to accompany yon, and to walk with you arm 
in arm in the solitary gardens of Fontainebleau. How happy 
we should both be there in the quiet enjoyment of our mutual 
company.’^ 

With you, dearest Margaritte, Fontainebleau would be a 
real Paradise for me. But Count Delosea, is he not the proprie- 
tor of a farm house there? Do persuade the young Countess to 
pass the May month there.” 

A golden idea !” shouted Margaritte, and she immediately 
went up to the young Countess and painted with such glowing 
colours the charms of a rural life in this time of the year, that 
the two young ladies were soon of one sentiment. 

Ah ! said the young Countess to her father I long for soli- 
tude. The winter has ill-agreed with me. I must breatlie the 
pure country air, I never was as yet at our farm house at Fon- 
tainebleau. Allow me to live there for four weeks only- The 
Court is in Paris. We might now better than ever enjoy the 
magnificent charms of Fontainebleau.” 

The old Count who willingly granted the wishes of his only 
beloved daughter, soon determined to make ujitlie party. Prince 
Soubise as the friend of the family was of course informed of it. 
He immediately concluded that there Margaritte must have eniiui, 
that there he might more unceremoniously enjoy her company, that 
perhaps in the refreshing shade of some arcade, amidst the 
fragrance of roses and jasmins he might obtain the completion 
of his happiness. Without saying a weffd he directly resolved 
to surprise her there by his presence. I long extremely for 
^,id he to Madame de Pompadour ere I precipitate 
myself into the crowd of a^^^ld ^yi^^umults of 

battle. Once more I wish to enjoy the t>eauties*"of nature, and 
there amidst books and maps acquire the necessary inibniiation 
lind prepare myself for the war. Would the King grant me 
permission to stay a few weeks at Fontainebleau? A word 
from you adorable Marchioness and it will not be refused.'" The 
Marchioness promised the King’s permission, and indeed he soon 
jnecftived it. But as Madame de Pompadour reflected on the re- 
solution of the Prince, that her favourite was soon to leave 
Prance, she was sorry to part with him sooner then necessary. 

Sire,” said she . to the King, " I feel an unconquerable Ipng* 
ing for solitude. The brilliant sameness of the Court gives me 
€Hiiui*^v^our majesty requires diversion. You proposed to 
at Marly. the spring calls ibr t|ie eon^ 

oC nature’s treasures^ what do you say to pasmng A 
few Jgsais at Fontainebleau ?” ^ " 
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The King felt ennui — he replied : "You speak frominy soul. 
Let the nece«;sary preparations be made. By all means let us 
go to Fontainebleau^ the sooner the better*’^ 

THE ROYAL TAIL. 

The Cardinal had been only two days at Fontainebleau 
with Henry, and praised his good fortune which he described in 
verses which are still extant amongst his poetical eff usions, when 
lo ! a palace in his neighbourhood became animated. The beau- 
tiful larm of Count JUelosea was occupied by the proprietor 
and his family. 

" I am glad of the charming neighbourhood, the young ladies 
are extremely amiable. W’e will make our rural visits to them. 
It will serve to vary our monasticul solitude.” 

A few da} s after Prince Soubise with a numerous retinue ar- 
rived and took possession of a wing of the royal palace. 

" It appears,”, said Henry to the Cardinal, “ We shall 
not remain here so solitary ! yet 1 am rather glad to sea 
some motion in this dvjad world. I confess I feel somewhat 
dreary in this immense deserted palace. Every step awakes a 
hollow sound from the hundred rooms and halls, as if every 
apartment called on us to inhabit it. He who wished to live 
in the country to enjoy its rural pleasures should live in a cot.” 

On the following day twenty waggons loaded with ward- 
robes, and kitchen apparatus, made their appearance. Shortly 
after in carriages and on horseback, in a long chain which 
seemed to have no end, Lords and Ladies accompanied by cham- 
ber maids, cooks, equerries, fiddlers, grooms, masters of cere- 
mony, secretaries, keepers of the cellar, chamberlains^ valetsyjle 
chambre,^rsons, comedians, bunlsmeii, court-iiresseis, slew.*- 
ards, dancitlg iiiasteis, Autgeoiis, ropedancers, washerwomen, 
hairdressers, lire -workers, pastry-cooks, painters, poets, coiw 
fectioners, &c. &c. fkc. drove into the extensive court-yards of 
the royal palace. The courts, the gardens, the halls, and tho 
avenues swarmed with variously colored figures. The air so re- 
bounded with calls, cries, and noises of liaminering, knocking, and 
tumbling, that nervous people were attacked with fears and con- 
vulsions. With flying colours and loud music some batta- 
lions of the royal guard, foot and horse, took quai'ters in the 
barracks. For the use of the court^ as well as for the military, 
they constructed in haste both baker’s and butcher’s shops which 
Were soon set in busy activity. 

^ By the Holy Pope!” exclaimed the Cardinal as Henry 
tered his room “ only behold this wild spectacle, unfortunate 
wi^etch that I am, what malicious spirit has made me choose 
Fontainebleau for my solitude. ’ 
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The neict day the ^uns thundered in all directions, the hells of 
the town were set in motion, the drums were beat, the musi- 
cal bands, played merry tunes, and the air was rent by a strange 
mixture of sounds. The King arrived among the shouts of the 
tnultitude. 

'Two hours after arrived the Marchioness de Pompadour fol- 
lowed by seventeen carriages. 

“ It is enough to turn an honest in an mad, in this rural pi ace’’ 
exclaimed the Cardinal, after he returned quite exhausted from 
many visits and audiences, he was compelled to receive and to 
give. “ Paris” he continued, “ has at least the advantage of being 
a large city and people may if so inclined avoid each other, in the 
midst of the tumult one may be alone, and deny one-self to unwel- 
come visitors. But here, Lord have mercy upon us ! in this small 
nest composed of a dozen palaces, we are pressed and squeezed to- 
gether to sutfocatioii. No honest lie will help one to deny one-self, 
cn^ery one knows wliere every one is. To-day 1 should leave 
this mad-honse for Paris, did T dare to do so. But the worst of 
all is to be in the presence of the King or Madame De Pom- 
padour. I must look overjoyed to have the honor to breathe in 
the neighbourhood of his Majesty.” 

^ I pity your eminence, but console yourself, you may soon be 
alone again.” By no means De Launay. It is quite the re- 
verse, the king finds this place extremely agreeable, the Mar- 
chioness, charming, and the whole court, divine !” 

Yet I am happy to have the pleasure to tell your Eminence 

U IP rumored the court is leaving this for Marly,” 

“ i f/ aunay, tlietre is ^houirht of i ^.yesterday only 

atF I J.c king saif^v* * dan end, 

^ < I haven’t ur- " ountry, 

I am almost rtsolved. to rema^U' ontaine- 

Weau.” 

Henry’s consolations were of no avail. The frustrated views 
of the Cardinal were not to be waslied away by words. To- 
wards night he went to see Margaritte and heard from her how 
Prince Soubise came to think of Fontainebleau. 

Oh ! Oh !” thought Henty. A light comes on me. I drew 
Margaritte, Margaritte the Countess ; Prince Soubise Ma- 
ddme de Pompadour, Madame de Pompadour the king, and the 
J^irig the whole court. A right honorable tail which I carry 
^^fterme.” The idea made him laugh out-right. Yet hismodds- 
’ made him almost doubt of the reality : “ But it will depend’ 
on thecooiiterpi*oof.^ Let me bee ^if I i^etum to Paris whether 
ttie royal tail Will follow me. Thus at the same time I might re- 
lieve the poor Cairdinid.” ' 
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' ^ And why so pensive and gloomy ?” asked Margaritte as she 
walked arm in arm with I)e Launay has one of the beauties 
here made a conquest of the royal counsellor ? It is dangerous 
to live under one roof with so many beautiful Ladies !” 

“ Since I live under the same roof with the charming Marga- 
ritte^ I am so deep in one danger^ that 1 am quite secure from all 
others.” 

“ Then do confess to me Henry, why are you here in Fontaine- 
bleau so seldom with me ?” 

“ Because 1 am less my own master h,ere. We thought we 
might live here to ourselves from morning to night, but alas, we 
are here less alone than in the Palace of the Count. And should 
we remain four weeks longer in this Babel, I shall die from ennui 
and longing for you. Oh how I long again for Paris.” 

“ You echo my soul Henry, 1 came here on your account not 
to see gardens, dung-hills or court splendor. If you can get 
leave from the Cardinal and quit this for Paris, Til follow you. 

The resolution was soon taken. Henry visited the Cardinal 
who was still grumbling about his mishap and cursing the whole 
court and its noise. Henry without much tnmble gave the whole 
affair a comical turn. “ If your Eminence will confide in me, 
I will try inj' charms and blow the whole court from Fontaine- 
bleau !” 

“ Blow away, blow away, that the whole court and all black- 
guards may go to hell !” “ Permit me then to return to Pari^ 

my Lord. In eiglit days hence you will be at Fontainebleau 
alone like a hermit. For it is only in Paris that I can get that 
magical wind.” 

The Cardinal 1" I understand you ray friend. You 

wish to‘ ^ic noise. Well, 

give you promised to you. You cannot 

keep me .. ^ ^ ^any I already have too much. 

I wish you a happy jouriie}^. i envy you. I wish to follow you, 
but etiquette forbids me. Depart, I must remain here. But 
do not 'forget to mount the steeple of Notre Dame as soon as 
ytui reach Paris and blow with all your might till the last 
kitchen boy is blown away, should you crack you cheeks.” 

^ Henry sent Margaritte a few lines and departed. Upon this 
she got a headache and pains all over her. She begged of the 
young Countess to let her depart for Paris, for she had all the 
symptoms of a severe malady, she felt as if all her joints were 
^hinged. On the following day, she was much worse, w ith tears 
in her eyes she entreated permission to return. The young 
Ganntess did not wish to part with her. Tbn^old Count return- 
ed itp Paris wifh the young Ladies, particularly .as a pbysicii^ 
Who bad ji^een called to see the sick patient had made a scrupa* 
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lous countenance before her bed, and could not well guess the 
nature of her sickness. 

Prince Soubise no sooner heard of the sickness and depart 
ture of Margaritte, than he felt the ground of Fontainebleau 
burn his feet, there was no remaining there for him. With much 
dejection of spirit he went to Madame de Pompadour : “ I thought 
to embrace all the pleasures of Paradise, in remaining here breath- 
ing the same air with my adored Marchioness, but alas, the 
blissful moments are of short duration. ... I must go. I have 
received dispatches from Marechal d’Etrees. My presence in 
Paris has become every moment more urging. The prelirainaf 
ry steps before the march must be accelerated. In my absence 
all business is at a stand. Permit me gracious Madame to yield 
to stern duty my greatest happiness.’’ 

Madame de Pompadour was surprised. She endeavoured by 
soft means to persuade him to change his plan. But he knew 
so well, and m so able a manner, to represent the necessity of his 
being present at Paris, and to review the troops liimself, the 
paramount necessity of his own management in the board of war, 
and to act so naturally his inmost grief at parting with Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, and testified his deep sorrow, by so many 
tears which he in vain endeavoured to conceal, that at last the 
Marchioness moved to her heart, told him in a melancholy voice : 

Go my dear Prince where duty and honour call you : I myself 
|im the greatest loser by your leaving Fontainebleau. Console 
yourself. I will take care of the moments you have yet to re- 
main in Paris. It appears that the air does not well agree with 
the king. Indeed the weather is too rough as yet. Perhaps 
th^court will return sooner to the Tuilleries, than you may sup- 
pose; irom tfierice to depart the summer sojojiiri^ at Mar- 
ly.” The Prince took his leave. was aOL^dThltted to the 
king because his Majesty was indeed indisposed. The Mar- 
chioness was wrong only as to the cause. It was not the air of 
Fontainebleau but an oyster pie which ill agreed with the king. 
When Cardinal Bernis saw the Prince and all his suit, parting, 
he c6uld not help laughing. « That begins well” he grumbled icr 
liimself ; indeed I believe that my wind maker De Launay, wiflk 
cdl his might now blows from the steeple of Notre Dame.” 

/ But when the rumours circulated, that the king could not beai^ 
the air of Fontainebleau, that the whole court was returning to 
Paris, when indeed the waggons began to be loaded ; and the 
Ladies and gentlemen of the Chamber, the grooms, thedahoertr; 
the fiddlers, the fire-workers, ibe masters of the cfellar, the 
hair dr ^flsers, &c. &c. &c. prepared for departure ; when the. 
kt^^fi^tnmed to Paris, when the Marchioness follb^ed hsm | 
whole court disaj^ared^ and the last kjtclim-bojr 
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vanished, when the guards on foot and horse with flying co- 
lours, and tingling music marched ot)‘, and Fontainebleau was 
ngain reduced to death-like stillness, the Cardinal exclaimed : 

Wliat is this ? is it chance ? or has my wind-maker De Liau- 
nay, entered into compact with Ssitan ■ 

THE BATTLE OF ROSSBACH. 

Through the departure of Prince Soubise to the army of the 
Hhine, a link cf the magical chain was lost, by which Henry had 
been more powerful than he hiuisell thought of. The circum^ 
stance at Fontainebleau made him aware ol it, but alas, too late» 
But he did not complain, he had acquired at least prudence 
when from his discovery he could derive no longer an advan- 
tage from it. He saw himself in a situation of prosperity 
wdiich he could never have dreamt of. His diplomatic situa- 
tion, the high consideration which he bore \Mth Cardinal Bernis, 
the consequence which he without knowing wherefore, had gain- 
edwitli the Ambassadors of loreign powers, gave him many rich 
presents, besides his comfortable income. He took a good op-, 
portunity to purchase landed properly, the revenue of which was 
siiiiicient to make his life very comfortable. Nor did he wish 
for more. Even there he would have changed his political ca- 
reer for that of a gentleman farmer, if Margaritte had not been 
somewhat obstinate. She loved him, she fultilled all his wishes, 
except that of marriage. 

“You must wait a little Henry, she said. An unmarried 
girl is more powerful than a wife. Tliere is something very 
flattering to behold one-self surrounded by admirers of vari- 
ous kinds, and to know one-self to be aiiorcd. Grant to my 
girlish vanity yet sorue more least days. As a>w ' 
be a conslSi>w. \- -c. but too soon appears to all girls, 

the terrible twentieth year. Then good-niglit to my flower 
days ! I should rather choose to die than be called a maiden 
of twenty years. 

Henry remained content. But a girl survives nothing so fast, 
as her nineteenth year. The diplomatic shawl was taken and 
]^argaritte was metamorphosed into the Lady of l)e Lauiiay. 

But it chanced that her nuptials were celebrated on the 
satne day, that the French lost the battle of Rossbach. The 
same carrier that brought tlie mournful news to the Court pos- 
sessed also a biUet-doux from the Prince Soubise to the nev^ 
married lady, 

“ Pity me” he wrote to her, ^^pity me my amiable Margaritte* 
I was outwitted by the little King of Prussia, 1 was deceived, 
I was beaten by hun. Yes, you ought to pity me, since without 
i^y fanlt was ijinder tjm necessity to entor into battle. I way 
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forced to. it from all sides, and when the affair became seriow 
the cursed Imperial Army forsook me. I’lius the King of Prus- 
sia, and you only have conquered me ! But I curse the Prussii- 
ans and love my dear Margaritte. You hoped to behold me at 
your feet as a conqueror ;T)ut though I am not the conquering 
hero I yet remain your prisoner.” 

Margaritte immediately replied : “ Pity me amiable Prince 
I wasout^vitted by the little Henry De Launay, I was deceived, 
I was taken prisoner by him. Yes you ought to pity me, since 
without my fault I was under the necess ty to eiuer into battle. 
From all sides my heart drove me to it, and wlien ahairs became 
serious, my youth forsook me. Only consider 1 am attacked by 
twenty years which are more formidable than an Imperial Army. 
Thus Henry de Launay and my twenty years alone have con- 
quered me, without iny being able to conquer them. I curse 
the years, but I love my dear husband.” 

The Cardinal Bernis was in a very gloomy mood after the bat- 
tle of Rossbaeli which was soon forgotten at the Court. 

“ I foresaw this misfortune !” said he to Henry, alter the bad 
succesvS of the French Arms. ^ They may laugh at it at the. 
Court, but my name, my honour is gone for ever. France and all 
Europe will consider me as the cause of this damnable alliance 
with Austria.” 

“ Sir,” replied Henry, “ to an experienced and wise man, 
the judgment of France, or the whole of Europe ought to be in- 
different since you know full well yourself, how erroneous in 
gei^eral ihe judgement of mankind is on events and their causes.” 

“ But I am tlie Minister, I was obliged to negotiate and to 

it is my name, that is made a joke 
lot. ' V 7ud posterity who 

then governcii France at that " ' '"as, if not 

tb9'ldl|iistpr> the Cainlinal Bernis ?” 

^ ||6 my Lord, the world and posterity have too much good 
sense to say so. Yes you are as truly the lirst Minister of 
Frjmce, as his Most Christian Majesty is Kiug. But hear mjr^ 
opinion ; every reasonable man knows that the King does not 
reign, nor you govern.” 

^ What do your mean by that ? who then reigns ? who 
verns ? do you think Madame de Pompadour docs ?” 

I beg your pardon, my Lord. The Marchioness is as inno^ 
pent ns ourself or the King.” 

Dq yqu think so ? well, nnd who governs then ; you raiso 
my euriosity. Speak out ?*' ? 

^ cobblers, ^tinkers, chamber-ma|(|^^ 

the jf Ro^al counsellors, per^ps their daught6rs>, 

or^ w hoys^ or grooms^ or such 
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fills, to-morrow tliat one. Where there are not firm, fixed 
laws, ehance alone j^ovorns. There is no middle road between 
immutable laws and the sports of chance. The Ministers and 
the King himself are only the executors and tools of other 
people.” 

“You consider France not as a Monarchy but as a royal 
Anarchy ? Explain your meaning.” 

Your Eminence has so happily expressed my meaning in two 
words, that I cannot be more explicit ; Royal Anarchy ! It is 
every where, where Ihe King is the state, and where the people 
are made lor the state. li is every where, where the will of one 
single man, is tlic law of the land,” and where the capricious 
humor of a prince is the constitution of the realm. And indeed 
the will and humor of a single individual beyond whom there is 
no appeal, changes in the morning and evening according to the 
state of Ills stomach. Rut where there is a law not within the 
control of the Governor, there only is order and security. 

I perceive you have read Abbe Mably, and that with Mon- 
tesquieu you are an admirer of the English constitution, and 
are one of the disconteiiled Philosophers !” 

“By no means. I have too much reason to be pleased 

with this royal anarchy, and am modest enough to be convinced 
that in a monarchy ot laws I should never witli my humble medio- 
cre talents, have bad the honor to serve your Eminence. Yet you 
yourself wull confess that the king in his decision on the most 
important affairs, may be infiuenced by his mistress, or a favou- 
rite, tliis one again by another favorite and so downwards to the 
most insignificant servant.’’ 

“ It may be so. Yet a British Parliament is 
ficient A prince who has the good 

ol the nation atlicart, surrounded by honest counsellors, is bet- 
ter fitted to give the nation the best laws, and to govern it with 
order and wisdom, than an assembly of lawyers f rom the various 
orders of the nation, for the king and his ministers whilst they 
view the whole, know better and more accurately what may bo 
useful to the people, than singly the best heads in the realm !’* 

“ Herein I beg to difler from your Eminence. Were even anew 
Henry the fourth to sit on the throne, the lowest writer, the 
Government’s meanest servants would influence the making 
of laws, and assist in deciding state afiairs. Nor is it other- 
wise possible, the king is not ominiscient, he follows the advise 
of his statesmen, of ministers and counsellors. Nor are the^ 
ministers, the chancellors, the secretaries of state, the general 
controllei^, omniscient ^ but they listen to, and follow the viewd 
and advices of the governors of Provinces. The governors dr|tV' 
their informatioti from the chief civilians. These get their 
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farmations from magistrates a«d other functionaries, tliese again 
rely on the inrormations of their colleagues and subordinates. 
Does the king then know the state of the realm otherwise than 
from tike reports of (rften the most ignorant men Thus the Car- 
dinal anti Henry continued to converse on these circumstances, 
but the reader might fall asleep over their arguments, or per ad- 
venture 30 U Air. Editor might not insert them, so I may as well 
spare myself the trouble to say a word more upon the subject. 

THE EXILE. 

This dialogue had the efiects of raising Henry in the good opi^ 
n ion of the Cardinal, whose confidence in him increased every 
day, he became his daily companion, and was emjyloyed in hon- 
ourable and most lucrative Inisiness. A shower of golden rain 
descended on the lucky Henry. Henry f<dt he was obliged to the 
Cardinal for this fertile shower. ** Don’t say a w ord more about it 
iny dear De Launay” said the Cardinal : I have my reasons 
for employing you in ail'airs that give little trouble, and without 
exposing you to any danger are richly productive. To reap 
without sowing is the real business of nobility. I should wdsh to 
anticipate your indemnification if hereafter 1 should cause you 
misfortune,*’ 

Cause my misfortune ? you my Lord ? never 

"And should you with all your human knowledge, with your 
i!»troTig coiiunon sense be surprised at it ? know then, It is you 
that have brought it to my mind, on what insecure ground I stand. 
I am minister to-day, do you know w liether I shall be so to- 
my friend, I know it as little as the grand 
Vizir of the Soltari, whether his mast^i^ ^fUL keep in office 
for 24 hours to come, or even sufler iiini to cAVry hi^ head 
•on his shoulders ; you have the fortune to please me, because 
you are an honest man. .Henty, it is my duty to take care of 
you. Should I fall, you will fall also, and the new favorite will 
£11 all places with his creatures. Henry was deeply moved. 
He wished to console the Cardinal in his views of dark futurity, 
but he himself knew the Court too well, to believe in his own 
consolations. 

To-day," said Margarittc to him, “ people bow before you, 
to-morrow, as the Cardinal’s fall will cause yours, they will £ick 
at yodf Choose a more prudent part, send ki your resignation. 

dinars forebodings may be founded on just ^qsprehen- 
sbPlf seems to wish tp ^ve you hints ; take tkeuji^ Thu# 

' Will preserve the umversal esteem in which you are now 
held. Let us l^etire to our estates, the improvement of your Iwd 
and rural pleluii«*e will agreeably fiU up our tkie,ui»d slMSuldJWf 
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tired with solitude, for few who wish it can bear it; then fet 
us pass the winter at Paris. What can we wish for more ?’* 

She gave such charms to the description of a rural inde- 
pendant life^ and talked so enchantingly of the division of time 
and labor, of the diversity of their mutual employment, the ex-' 
quisite pleasures of parental fondness, the progress of the 
education of their expected child, that Henry was no proof a- 
gainst such a battery of female eloquence ; lie-yielde/d. 

The Cardinal was grieved when Dc Lauuay sent in his resigna- 
tion, but yet accepted of it. Where nothing depends on laws, 
but all things on tlie caprice of a single individual and (^is favo* 
rites, the egotism of every one is natural. Go, my friend, I take 
your resolution not amiss. Go, my dear De Launay, may happi- 
ness be your lot, you possess all the gifts of fortune, a handsome 
country house, a young and beautiful wife, sin independent fortune. . 
Why be servant, w'hen you can be master ?. Why siiould you not 
enjoy life in the fullness of your unimpaired health and of your 
best years ? Insensibly we grow older, we postpone from year to 
year our happiness, till — exclaimed he with uplifted es — it be- 
comes too late.*’ 

In a few days Henry received the most gracious cong^, and 
on account of his faithful services a pension for life was 
attached to it, which he never could have expected. With joy 
they departed for their rural seat. There in a delightful country 
with agreeable neighbours, every imaginary want supplied, they 
soon forgot, and rejoiced to have abandoned, the bustle of the 
court. Henry deeper in love with his wife, than he ever was of 
the girl Margarilte, she living only for her beloved husband, 
both luxuriated in the enjoyment of a domestic 
radise. in tlie newspaper that Car- 

dinal Bernis had asked and obtained of the king his resig- 
nation, and that Choiseul had been nominated his successor. . 
A few days after, while the happy couple w ere engaged in tender 
conversations, and in plans for their shortly expected child, 
they were greatly astonished with the sudden appearance beibre 
them of the figure of the Cardinal.. It was he. His carriage had 
brought him to the inn, whence he was conducted by a foot 
path to the palaoe of De Launay. Happy couple ! said he, . 
my desire to see yoa in your paradise wiU plead my excuse 
for this intrusion.’^ The Cardinal was intreated to remain 
with them for the remainder of the season,, but lie could not be 
prevailed upon to remain beyond two days* 

My children,” said the Cardinal, “ you litt}e know whpna.. 

i ou receive in your hospitable mansipn. J am an exile. 1 ant 
anished from the land of»iny forelathers, in my old days^;! jimiw 
Clfray fieem «Quntr; j 1 <ain wajr 
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there I will blot away from my memory what I was, and endea- 
vour to find consolation in the study of the Muses.’’ 

How Monseio:iieur? you banished from France ?” they ex- 
claimed both at the same time. 

To a philosopher like you De Launhy^ replied the Cardinal^ 
this ought to be no matter of astonislinient. That which you 
replied once to ii\y question of Who is it that Governs ? 
I have DOW found the truth of. Do you know, how the Duke 
‘ de Ciioiseul had got in favor with the king ? A pretty girl, 
Choiseurs relation, maid of honor to the queen, had the honor 
to please his Majesty. The lady dreamt of playing the part of 
Madame de Pompadour, of course she was not a prude, and 
things took their delightful secret ways. The i>uke knew all, 
but did as if he saw nothing. The king was grateful to him 
for it ; as soon as the Duke perceived that the transient passion 
of the king was departing from tiie lucky woman, he was the 
first to make a noise, and caused his relation to be removed 
'from the Court and Paris. TJie king again felt himself obliged. 
But the duke as an experienced courtier wished to reap also 
the thanks of Madame de Pompadour, he therefore, umler the 
deepest secresy and confidence, and out of pui'e devotion for 
her person, betrayed the royal amours, and he only then had 
the girl removed w hen she requested of him to do so. He play^- 
ed his part as a master, and shortly after he was nominated as 
ambassador to Vienna. Yet he did not remain long, Ma- 
dame de Pompadour felt the want of such a devoted man near 
* her person. So that, no sooner did I send in my resignation, 
no longer endure solely^, tke ^mtori.nnate war with 
. A^"*diat cursed alliance wit a .4 ? . Ciioiseul 

was lik ; . . , ■ ■ ticcessor . ivv- ‘ ; / -- ' ' , 

But ' 4^. drew banishment on ^ r - ./itte. 

A trifle,’’ replied the Cardinal : ' lilw ...i^rsioi^une to fall 

under the displeasure of a sutler wench.” 

Your Eminence is not in earnest !” cried Henry and Mar- 
garitte at the same time. 

“ By all means !” replied the Cardinal : I have pursued up to 
its source the stream that carried me so forcibly from the throne. 
A common sutler wench was the original cause of my misfortunes. 
One of my grooms about to marry that wench, was discharged 
from my service, because the fellow got drunk every day, and 
it was proved by the coachman, that he used to sell the greater 
' part of the oats for my horses, to lay it out in brandy. The 
W€(nch far gone in pregnancy^ Uirew herself at my ieet and 
implored my pardon^ and the re^admission of lier red-nosed, 
lover. I sent the wench away : crying loud at my cruelty, 

. ,|h0 ran, .particular protector a young lieutanaSit of tba 
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guards, not unlikely the cause of her pregnancy. The lieute- 
nant ran to liis especial protectress, the lady of a general 
of division. She prevailed on her husband to speak with me. 
I refused his request. He, angry and affronted at my positive 
refusal complained of it to his beloved maid, a maid of honor 
of Madame de Pompadour. The maid of honor said, the 
Lord knows what, to the Marchioness, and the Marchio- 
ness, the Lord knows what, to tlie King. Enough. I receiv- 
ed a most gracious e])istie, in which 1 was informed, that the 
liberty was graciously given me to change my residence in 
France lor any other country, only that it must take place in the 
briefest si)ace oi time. And so I am on my way to Rome 
direct.” 

The Cardinal after a sojourn of twm days took his leave from 
the fiappy couple, the eyes of all were bathed in tears. Henry 
and Margarine lelt tlie happiness of their enchanting seclusion 
the more, l iiey remained in correspondence with the Cardinal, 
w’lio. about tlie sixth year of Jiis exile, alter the death of 
Madame de Pompadour, returned in the full favor of the king. 
But he took care not to accept of any employment at court. 
For, thought he, wuo GOVEitNS?”^ V. R. 

♦ If will be PufHcientlr evident to our readeis that the above translation is tbs 
work of a torei^«’ner, us weliuve not detained it necessary to alter thenianv |»»^ruliar 
snd quaint ex^^r^^ssioiis, wliudi an air of naivete to llie whole composition that 
we ihiuk is any thin^ but disagreeable.— E d. 
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v..,iay ! Will it break the biittle spell 
Which Ungers round the scene \^hcre first we met, 
li’he whose heart is with his treasure set. 

Utter the passionate griefhe cannot quell. 

Feeling he loves “not wisely but too well ?” 

Oh hearts grow old by feelings not by years. 

And fairest hopes are water’d even by tears. 

Till these congeal within their chrystal cell — 

Lady forgive me ! and if these vain words 
Strike harshly upon lojf '^ong silent chords 
Wbotse echoes die in va/ ^ — forget ! 

Or think of me as we ; never met ! 

The funded hart r to the forest flee. 

And &11 without a witt , save the greenwood tree. 

CAPEL sooth; 
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’Twas at pore, wken parade waa done. 

And hiohmihe east rode fiery sun, 

W^ien the drums were hushed, and the g^uards were spreadj^ 
That I mournfully passed to a comrade's bed. 

He heeded nor me, nor the rest who there 
Silently gazed on his haggard de&pair. 

Who marked the liectic of death on his cheek. 

And sickened in spirit to hear him speak. 

What welll remember— it luiunteth me yet ; — 

Oh, the words oi’the dying we never forget. 

He raised not liis eye, he moved not his head. 

And, less like a living man than a dead. 

W itli a sneer on his lip, he sullenly said — 

^ In eighteen hundred and twenty-four, — 

After waiting an hour or two, — 

I was let through a green seif-closing door 
* By a gentleman dressed in blue. / 

He ushered me whither two worthies sat : 

(Greater cldefs than tliey were none. 

Sternly they looked, but I cared not for that,. 

For 1 was a soldier’s son. 

“ Lords of the Eastern world were they. 

Convened to hear ray oath, 

Tliat 1 would toil in the battle arrays 
Unmoved by fear or sloth; 

That I would endure the angry sun 
And the pestilential rain ; 

And cheerfully l^ave, when all was won^ 

Their creatures to pillage the slain. 

■*\ , 

^ I did not pause, I did not pause,—- 
For glory cometh of strife, — 

And 1 was too y o^ng to weigh the cause. 

Which had cost ray father’s life. 

1 did not pause ! for many a tale 
Of breach, and battle won,— 

With war-worn cheek no longer pale,— 

Had my father told his son ; 

A||4^f had read, while a thrilling, feel 
, jSxcited strange delight, 

0f the trampet-calt, and the battle-peal 
And of fifeetabttld^'s fight. 
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But as I passed the dosing door 
In that palace ot‘ orient pelf^ 

Through niy startled ear, there seemed to pour 
The laugh of jthe devil liimself. 

And in the hall^ where the porters Stood, 

In service coats of brown, 

Methonght strange pity swayed their mood ; 

And a heavy tear rolled down 
The <'heek of one, whose son was Uiea 
Beyond the^ unsocial sea: — 

A son he might not see again : — 

Oil that old man looked on me. 

With a father’s anguish in his eye; 

Wiiile I heard Ins palt; lips say. 

Though then 1 deemed it fantasy, 

T/iozi wilt rue this evil day ! 

Little heeded 1 the omen strange. 

Of that ancient man in brown : 

Gay flew the days left me Ito range 

Through llic pleasures of the town. 

No, — not till from the heavmg deck 
My (Country did appear 
No better than a floating wreck. 

Came the thought of that old man’s tear* 

But fair the breeze and o’er the sea 
Our gallant ship flew on, 

No, when the sun rose on our lee, 

Wliaf seemed a wreck was g'one ; 

And laughed 1 with the laughing crew. 

And jested with the gay> 

* ^,,‘r..^vinnper sadder grew, 

X seemed as mad as they. 

And many a day hath passed away : 

Oh, 1 have trials borne. 

And yet 1 never thought upon 
The Demon laugh of scorn. 

I have lain upon a fever bed. 

Where none could comfort giae ; 

I have seen a scene of misery. 

Which few might see, and live ; 

Beheld some thousand warriors. 

The gallant, young, and brave^ 

'Sink down to rot, and be forgot 

Where the wide ehith ivas a grave, 

* UoAocial ocoano ctittQoiabili/’— Boa* 
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I have heard a wild fcacophany ; 

The revelry and prayer^ 

Of men ho died in drunkenness 
Or prayed in their despair ; 

And ft It the fetid , morbidness 

Of vales^ that seemed to moan. 

Where »«'an Ijeirayed his littleness 
And hosts were weak as one. 

Yet ’twas not then the Demon laugh 
Broke on niy dieaming ear ; 

Nor ever came riiy heart to shame 
A single dastard fear. 

^ But now, but now as of that scene 
A dread memorial comes. 

And visions riae, before ray * yes, 

Ol' death and inufHed diuius ; 

Now all my blood is a fever-flood 
And agues shake my frame, 

While voices stiangemy miHd derange. 

As they mntter’d a distant name. 

That Demon laugh upon my ear 
Bin<»s, out its bitter scorn. 

On every side it mocks my pride 

And the dreams of life s fresh morn. 

Oh the iiends, that laui;h, now seem to quaff 
Delight from my distress ; 

For ail around their voices sound 
And thus their mirth express. 

^ ® ITa, hd ! ha, hd I for the Lord wW '• 

Thee out to the deadly held 
Is a neiision meant to buy content, ^ 

And a tiophy to grace his i 
Ha, ha ! ha, ha ! ha, ha ! ha, ha! 

The wealth he squandered flien 
(Oh ! the thought is food to the devil brood—) 

Shall be wrung from poorer men. 

And yet my weaiy mind wa^ bent 
To find what my dying comrade meant, 

Wlien an ordef came that evening’s shade 
Should see his last sad honours paid. 

CHESftUNT 0WB5I. 



LIFE OF DR. FAUSTUS*. 

OHAFT^ 

0f, C€rtain Articles and Provisos, which the Spirit demands 
ed from Dr, Faustus. 


At the aforesaid request of SataiH the Doctor desired him to 
communicate his wishes, the Devil replied, write them out word 
for Word and give me thy promise not to repent. I will here 
prescribe to thee five articles ; if thou agrees! to them, well and 
good, if not, thou slialt never compel me to appear again, even, 
shouldest thou make use of thv utmost skill. 

Thereupon the Doctor took his pen in hand and wrote as.< 
follows : 

I. Thou must abjure all the host of heaven*. 

II. Thou must be the enemy, of all ipankiud, particularly of 
those who wish to punish thy evil life. 

III. Thou must not listen to any person of the Clergy or 
spiritual persons, but must inimicize them. 

IV. Thou must go to no Church, nevei' attend preachings 
and never use the Sacrament. 

V. . Thou must hate nmtriinoriyv and nevw enter into it. 

And that if he agreed to these five, articles, he must sign them 

£or confirmation with his own blood, and give him an obligatioa 
writt*^*' w'.tl b:. ' hand, as one man would to. another, then 

nj ' * the whole of his life in incomparable 

pieasui e, U.U4. msK, Jd never have his equal in the Black art. 

On this the Doctor fell into deep consideration <and the more 
and the bftener lie read over these fearful and apostate articles, 
the harder they seemed to him« At last he reflected, that altho* 
the Devil in»geQ«ral be a Uar^^and scarcely ever performed . his > 
promiseif, yet the present cilse might be an exception. . 

then he thought that when the time should .actually como' 
when he must deliver himself up as a true forfeit accormng' to 
the Bond,, he would be before hand and would, reconcile liifliself 
to the Church. . Should be, contrary to all expectation, want time 
to get this dene, still he^ wodid have lived to his heart’s desire in 
iht^ world ; and if the spirit believed neither in heaven nor hell, 
it was |#s; neceasfiry for turn to do so. . With these consider^ 
atiops he returned the tbllowing answer. 

Although lily Articles, Spirit, but few, yet they cause me 

p» li^4uipastiie8s«: to have 
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positive answer so I agree to thy first article, because I have 
never been able to satisfy my mind on such subjects.” 

^ The second Article, that I should be every man’s enemy is a 
little more diOicult, because it then follows that I must hate and 
injure those who have never done me any harm. I have till now 
always lived in the very best Society, and cannot think of cut- 
ting all my acquaintance, for with whom else am I to enjoy my- 
self? This however, I will promise faithfully, that whoever injures 
me, him will I hate and injure. If this compromise be allowed, I 
will immediately agree to this article.” 

As to what concerns the third Article, he had always been an 
enemy to the Clergy, on account of which and of his dislike to 
the study he had abandoned Theology altogether. 

The fourth Article he could also easily keep as he cared very 
little for preachings, or church ceremonies, and would as soon 
be rid of them as not. 

Lastly, as to avoiding matrimony that cost him a little deli- 
beration, but when he considered that in marriage there was 
every kind of vexation, disquiet, care, perpetual slavery, and 
often the endurance of a wife’s bad temper and misbehaviour, he 
had no great hesitation in giving it up. 

To this clear exposition, the spirit made no other reply than 
this; It is indispensable that thou shouldst sign the whole with 
thine own hand in thine own blood ; do this, lay it on the table 
and I will fetch it. 

The Doctor answered, it is well, but I have one final request to 
make whicli’ is that thou wilt not appear to me any more in so 
fearful a shape as at present, but in that of a well dressed gen- 
tleman ; this the spirit agreed to and vanished. 

CHAPTER THE TENTH. ' 

Of the dreadful bond that Dr. Faustus gave to the Devil, 
habited like a monk. 

After tlie evil spirit had vanished, perhaps to gain time or to 
prepare the promised boful, the Doctor might have had time to 
reconcile himself to heaven by true repentance. But Faustus con- 
sidered nothing, but how to please himself in the present world 
and was of the mind of those who prefer a bird in the hand to 
two in the bush. 

Hereupon he took a sharp penknife and opened a vein in the 
left arm, received the blood in a wine glass^ sat down and wrote 
with bis own hand, and in his own blood the following fearful 
bond fs given out as true, that there was ever afterwards 

onids left hand the^words oh home fuge ! 
of the bond were these,— Uolm FaustuSi 
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declare openly in day li^ht that after having clearly apprehend^ 
ed how the world is constructed with every kind of wisdom and 
perfection, and constantly inhabited by creatures of hi^b capa- 
city, yet my inclination for magic leads me taincluie to the earths- 
ly God whom men call the Devil. He according to his promise 
shall furnish me with every thing that my heart, mind, sense and 
understanding can desire or will have, so that I shall never know 
a want nor a disturbance, and that it may be so I sign this with 
my own blood, and hereby declare that I make over that and also 
my body and limbs as 1 received them from my parents, and all 
that belongs to me, together with my soul, to this earthly God, 
and promise myself to him soul and body. 

In attestation of this I hereby abjure all the host of heaven 
and all that is good, and after this our stedfast agreement shall 
have lasted four and twenty years, and when these shall have 
lapsed and lied, be shall as his own forfeit take this body and 
soul and be fully empowered to torment them at bis pleasure, 
uothing being to oppose it. 

In witness whereof I have written this with my own hand and 
signed it with my own blood.^’’ 

Immediately after finishing this horrid, fearful, soul and 
happiness destroying writing, the Devil walk'd into his room 
in the figure of a monk and the doctor made over to him the 
bond, whereupon the Devil replied, “ Faustus since thou hast 
made thyself over to me so, know that thou shalt be truly 
served ; yet thou must understand that I as Prince of this 
world serve none, for all that is under heaven is mine, but 
to-morrow I will send thee a learned and experienced spirit 
who will serve (hee faithfully all thy life, and that thou 
iiiay^fi4 **-'’ye no reason to be afraid of him, he shall appear and 
serve fheTih’tirb forni'of a grey monk as 1 arn now. 

Meantime I take thy bond and herewith bid thee heai'tily fare- 
well.” With this he vanished. 

CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

How the Spirit appeared to Dr. Faustus in the same shape, 
promised to serve him faithfully and told his, name. 

The same evening after the Doctor had eaten his supper and 
gone into his study, some one came and knocked at the room 
door, a thing out of the common course because the house door 

\ * Certain |«$iaagaa in this Bond are omitted. Some of them were ao obscure 
as to baffle me in diacoreringf their precise meaning, and others appeared unfit 
to be pHnted. In writing as well as apeaking^, we are bound to observe the third 

conmmudfnent.’whioli it ia far too Olttth the fhahioft uf the authors of the 
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had been made fast. The Doctor easily understood what this 
•meant and opened the door, and there he saw a tall person dress- 
ed as a grey monk, apparently of venerable age^ and with a huge 
-grey beard. The Doctor requested him to walk in and bo 
^seated, which the spirit* d4d. 

The Doctor then asked him what were his commands. The 
spirit replied, oh ^austus how darest thou speak to me as if 
thou wert my equal, yet as I have received orders* from my 
•Captain to this raect, let that matter .pass. When the end of 
any service comes, to me it will have been but a very short time, 
but to thee it w ill be beginning of eternity. 

Hence then I shall be obedient ‘to thee in all things, thou 
chalt have nothing to complain of me for I will serve thee faith- 
fully, nor is there any reason why thou shouldest fear me, for I 
am no fearful Devil but a familiar spirit who willingly lives with 
men 

Well then said .Faustus, promise me in the name of tliy master 
Lucifer, that thou wilt obey me industriously in all things what- 
«*ver I may command and require. The spirit answered in the 
affirmative and thou art to know said he, that my name is Me- 
phistophiles and by this name shalt thou Jhereaiter call me when 
thou requirest any thing from me. 

liereat the Doc tor rejoiced that now his long desired object 
was near its accotuplishmetit and he said, now Mephistophiles 
my trusty servant as 1 hope, let me always find thee obedient and 
alu ays appear to me in this shape. For the present depart and 
wait my lurther commands. 

At this the spirit made a Salaam and departed. 


A SONNET. 


Hast ever, on some moon -lit summer’s night. 

From lofty Voof or balcoAy, survey’d 
The sleeping world ; whilst the p^e planet shed 
Wide o’er thebaonts of men her liquid light. 

Making this earth an Eden to our sight? 

Then downward, to enjoy the scene, hast sped. 

But in its bosom found its magic fled ? 

Alasi at distance only all looks bright 

More near -g slough,, the ragged path, vile streams. 
Or viler reptile, mar thy biief delight — , . . . ^ 

dull dead wall obstructs heav’iiB glorious baamfy^ 
^jldpettv ills of clay the heart’s aspirings blight t 
!^Say, is udt this a type of youthful dreaois— 

life is lov'd but gpler'd worthless sefims? 


MSS. 
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PETER PINDARIC, 


A KON 8SQt7frt7B« 

A lawyer once just fresh from Lincoln's Inn^ 
Had a strong pom bant for old Oillcy's giD> 
And 'tvvas his great delight 
On e\ery Saturday night 
To plant his weary limbs within a jarvy^ 

For such 'twas termed in former day^ 
'I'hoiigh now yclept a cabriolet. 

This dapper uight 
In breeches tight — 

Stockings blgrk of glossy silk 
Spruce beaver^ neckcloth white as milk. 
Thinking himself a dapper fellow. 

Just on ihe point of getting mellow. 

Heard midnight strike ; amidst the song 
He wished to stay 
But must away. 

Lest that for staying overlong 

His wife should wag her midnight tongue. 

Than which — he'd rather have been hung. 

So heaving up a heavy sigh 

He pushed through all the standers-by. 

And pressing through the outivard crowd. 

For Tom, the coachrnan, called aloud. 

The man of reins appeared and lowly bowed, 

' ‘•^^jnted the box and took his whip 
ared to give the signal “hip." 

*her chap not far behind 
Panting and puff’d with broken wind, 
(Though if the truth appear, 

1 certainly much fear 
'Twas more from drinking gin and beer,) 
Let down the steps. The lawyer tumbled up 
Damning his fate to lose the pleasant cup. 
Cold was the night and sharp the breeze. 

He wrapp’d his cloak about his knees. 

Home home,’* he cried ‘^John’s Square/^ 
Sweei home it was not, I suppose, 
fife thoitght of wife and tweaked nose. 

And wished himself elsewhere. 

The imm who’d let the steps dowd, htay*d| 
Da?e won, drive on,** die lawyer said 
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^'With such speed aayou can,” 

says the man, this cold November, 

I hopes as how you will remember 
The vaterman” 

^^The waterman f” oitr lawyer cries. 

And opens wide his sleepy eyes, 

** 'Ihe waterman ?” ** Aye Sir,” says he 

The vaterman, — fori he’s he.” 

Why” quoth the other feelinj^ somewhat sore. 

Why do they call yoit waterman, you bore ? 

He sctatch’d his head 
And said 

** Vy Sir, bccase I hopens the coach door.” 

Rr 


AN ORIENTAL TALE. 


In the reign of one of the Emperors of Hindoostan, at a village 
near the city of Arungabad lived a very celebrated, but poor man, 
of the name of Abdulla. He was deeply skilled in all the learn- 
ing of the East, and had acquired great eminence in the study 
of the occult mysteries. By the vulgar he was regarded as a 
magician, but by men of understanding, as a profound philo- 
eopher. But with all his reputation be was unable to obtain a de- 
cent livelihood. Men of genius are-seldoin tlie favourites of for- 
tune, and poor Abdulla had no interest with this fickle goddess. 
He was reduced to the last extremity of indigence, r 
he was often apprehensive of perishing for want o't* the meanest 
food. Determined at last to quit a place, where he saw no prospect 
of a change in his circumstances, he appealed to the charity of 
his couQtiymen, and with the small sum thus obtained which was 
scarcely sufficient to last three revolutions of the moon Abdulla 
bade adieu to the land of his nativity. He bent his steps to- 
wards the ancient kingdom of Beder, where he hoped to turn his 
talents and acquirements to some account. He had but one 
companion, a youth of between eighteen or nineteen years of 
age, of the name of Nujjeedally. When they arrived at the end 
of their journey they took up their lodging at an obscure inn. 
Like a gopd Mussulman, Abdulla’s first act was to prostrate 
himself ia ^i^^’ration to that Being, in whose hands are life and 
deajtli;;^wbo ordainetli the even^ that transpire in this world of 
CM perplexity, and who nogrisbeth the worm that lives 
hollow of a stone. 



THE THIRTY TUNES OP BARBUD* 


Barbud was the favourite minstrel of the ^ay Khisroo Purweaj: 
King of Persia. His introduction to that King is related in the 
Shah Namah of Firdousee. It seems there was, in the . Court 
of Khisroo, a musician named Surkush so famed for his skill 
that the nobles used to shower jewels on his head, and style 
him the ‘‘ Glory of Excellence.” Some of Barbud's friends 
told him, he was superior to Surkush, and advised him to go 
to Court ; he did so, and Surkush hearing of his arrival, his 
heart grew dark,’* and he induced the Royal Chamberlain to 
prevent his obtaining admission. Barbud retired in despair 
from the Royal gate and with a barbiton in lus hand, went to 
the King’s garden, and swore a perpetual friendship*’ with 
the gardener, a man named Murdoee, whose acquaintance was 
indeed useful in as much as the great King was accustomed, at 
the feast of the Nowroz, to spend a couple of weeks in these 

g ardens, and the gardener perchance might consent to admit 
iarbud on this joyous anniversary. Accordingly the minstrel 
began by'' flattering our Persian Andrew Fairservice. “ On© 
would assert,’’ he remarked ‘’that thou art the soul, and I the 
body ! Gratify me by fulfilling the only^ wish my heart is able 
to conceive, and when the Shah comes to these gardens, allow 
me to conceal myself and view not only the feasts but likewise 
the countenance of the King.” The gardener assented, and 
when next Kliisroo Piirwez came to the gardens, he hastened 
to inform Barbud, who immediately dressed himself in green 
i^iOtues,'wnd for the better concealment stained liis barbiton 
and its strings green, and entering the garden climbed a tall 
cypress, distinguished by its large boughs crowdetd together 
like the spears of combatants, in the battle ofPushun^. He had 
not been long hidden in the tree before the Shah came and seat- 
ed himself near the spot, and a fair-faced page handed him a 
cbrystal goblet, stained scarlet with the rosy wine which 
glowed inside. Towards midnight, Barbud to the astonishment 
of the Shah and bis attendants, began to sing from the cypress 
bough the song called Dadafreed. All present questioned each 
other on the subject, and Surkush in particular half fainting, 
guessed the truth, but remained silent. The Shah ordered bis 
attendants to search on all sides for the musician ; they did so 
but found no one ; and Surkush flatteringly asserted he consi- 

* The famout iiight attadc of Poena Wisah the Tarkioh leoder oa the Pawian 
camp tttidexmaOCI. 
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dered it jwobAbl© that through Khisroo*s fortune the roses and 
cypresses bad been singing to pleasure his Majesty : may the 
King live for ever ! The page handed to the Shah a second cup 
of vsioe, and as soon as Kliisroo grasped it, Barbud commen- 
a second song and chaunted the air called Pikari Goord 
(the warrior's strife,) whereat the delighted King drained the 
goblet, and commanded renewed search to be made through the 
garden. The attendants again sought on every side and waved 
their lamps underneath the trees, but they could distinguish 
nought save willows and cypresses, and partridges stepping 
gracefully among tlie rose-bushes. Khisroo called for a third 
goblet, and as he took it, Barbud a third time began to sing, 
giving voice to the air called Subz dnr Subz (the evergreen). 
The Shah started on his feet and called for a goblet that held 
a quart of wine which he forthwith filled, andexclainjed. “ This 
minstrel cannot be an angel, for, an angel is compounded of 
musk and amber ; nor a Deeo, for, no Deeo could sing so well, 
and strike the strings so featly. ‘Search right and left till you 
find the minstrel and I will fill his mouth ami bosom with jewels, 
and make him the chief of my musicians.” Barbud, on hearing 
these words, slid down the lofty C3^press, and gracefully advan- 
cing bowed his head to the earth. “ Who art thou ?” asked 
the Shah. Barbud told his whole history, and the Shah was as 
bappy to see him, as a garden is delighted when spring arrives, 
and turning to Surkush exclaimed. “ Thou, O wretch, art as 
bitter Coloquint, while Barbud is as sweet as Sugar ; vrert 
thou afraid no one would listen to thy songs, that thou pre- 
ventedst his approaching me ?” Saying which, the Shah conti- 
nued to drain cups of wine, to the songs of Barb . 

when the assemblage broke up, he filled iiis r 
pearls 

Such is Firdousee’s tale, and the Persian Diet’ \ # 

Boor Hani Qatiu informs us that Barbud composed 30 celebra- 
ied tunes the names of which are stated to be as follows. 

1 T1)e omnmpnt of the soQ 11 I'hp straight cypress SI TIi« moop on the hills 
£ Ibe rites of JuiLblieed IS The fountam of pearls SS Tho graiW of Musk, 

S The Royal air IS ShuTxUtes SrS The latr omen 

4 The garden of Sheereea 14 The happy night The Muak rubber 

3 The bearan-hke throne 13 The look of room S3 Fri<>vdship 

The CB(9ket8 of Kaoos 16 The wind wafted treaanre S6 J'he Nekoos 
7 The soul’s delight 17 I'he Bullock's store or the ST The fresh spring 

tr^csitre ot Kuoos 

jb The soul cheering 18 The weighed treosore 28 The si^eet wins 

'R The etrargreen 19 The revenge of Eriel 29 Noon 

.10 Thn cypress bower 20 The revenge of Siaoosh 30 The chase. 

This usage still exists, hut the cheaper produce of the cane Is snhstitiited for 

tV oyster ; it is Jtidicrously introdueyd in Had jea Baba, whe^ the Shah 
■» '0091^1 in oil th to be tilled with sugar'caiufy till involunijsry tekfs ffow his 
eyes fast ae the imgar«oa&dy diiUild through his lips J ^ . rjf 
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, I am not aware on wliat authority these tunes are ffiven, bu|; 
certainly they are not taken either from the Shah Nameh, since 
two of the three tunes mentioned by Firdousea are not included 
in the list, nor from Nizami’s pocm^ of Khisroo and Shereeii^ 
which as is hereafter mentioned^ differs from the list now p^iven« 
A few observations may be interesting regarding such tunes as 
admit of remark. 

No. 2. The rites of Jutnsheed. Jumsheed wavS the 4thKing 
of the Paish-dadian dynasty and instituted the famous festivid 
of theNowkoz, or new year s day, held at the vernal equinox, 
when the ancient Persian year begins. He was a mighty King 
but like Nebuchadnezzar, was driven from his throne and pe- 
rished miserably by command of Tohak who had usurped bis 
empire. 

No. 4. Sheereen was the mistress of Khisroo Purwez. 
.Richardson (in his Dictionary) confounds Sheereen with Irene 
daughter of the Greek Emperor Maurice, to whom Khisroo 
was married. According to F'irdousee, the Emperor of Room’s 
daughter was named Mureeni (or Mary) who (reversing the 
legend of Queen Eleanor and f<air Rosamond) was poisoned by 
Sheereen. After the murder of Khisroo Purwez, his son Shee- 
royah paid his addresses to Sheereen, who appeared to consent; 
hut obtaining permission to enter the tomb of Khisroo, she swal- 
lowed a deadly poison, and died on the bosom of her deceased 
Lover, ** bearing away the applauses of mankind.*’ 

No. 6. ^^The pillared throne of Purwez,’*** mentioned in ths 
veiled prophet of Khorasan. This throne was constructed 
by Khisroo in lieu of one made by Feridoon, the king of the 
' dynasty, and which, after descending through 
^•essors, was destroyed, by Sebuiider (Alexander 
size, ornaments, and mode of construction of 

, * j * .*0 are described in the Shah Nameh with great 
minuteness. Richardson states it was supported by 40,000 
silver columns, and adorned among other decorations by a thou- 
sand suspended globes showing by their revolutions the motions 
of the heavenly bodies. 

No. 6. Kaoos was the second of the Kianian kings of Persia, 
and is identified with Cyaxeres. 

No. 9, The liistory of the Evergreen” has been already- 
recorded. 

No. 12. This tune was originally called "the Fountain,*’ hav- 
ing been composed beside ajetd’eau ! but Khisroo, when he heard 
the melody, was so pleased, that he ordered a tray of pearls 
to bo poured over the Minstrel’s head ; — Whence the new- name. 

No. 13. A far-famed horse " dark as night,” the property 
of Si^bisreo. It is described as hein^ swift as the wind. Wha|- 
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ever food Khisroo eat, lie sent Shubdeez a portion ; and when 
the horse died, Khisroo wrapped him in a shroud and buried him', 
and raised the horse’s image in stone over the spot, and used to 
weep whenever he saw it. A stone figure of Shubdeer \vith 
Khisroo seated on it, is said to exist at Kirman in Persia. The 
dam of Shubdeez is asserted to have been a stone horse in 
the desert of Abkulla. 

No. 16. This was the second of the eight accumulated treasures 
of Khisroo Purwez. It is said that the Kaiser of Room^, 
prompted by fear of Khisroo, embarked his hereditary treasurer 
on board a fleet, which a lucky wind drove to the coast where 
Khisroo was encamped, whereby he was enabled to obtain pos- 
session of them. 

No. 17. This was a store accumulated by the Pashdadian King 
Jumsheed, and discovered by ^Hhe mighty liun ter,*' Bahrain 
Goor. A peasant watering his field, observed the water to run 
into a particular hole, and heard the tinkling of metal sound 
therefrom. He informed Bahrain (at this period Shah of Iran) 
who ordered the ground to be excavated : a building was dis- 
covered, inside which were two bullocks or buftaloes formed of 
gold, with ruby eyes, and stomachs tilled with apples, poiiiegra- 
dates, and guavas of gold with pearls for pips ! Before each 
bullock was a golden manger filled with precious gems. The 
name of Jumsheed was engraven on each bullock; and round 
them, were placed animals and birds of gold, adorned with 
jew^els. Bahrain ordered the whole stone to be distributed a- 
inong the poor and needy. 

No. 19. Erich w as the youngest and favorite son of Feri- 
doon. King of Persia. He was murdered by bis brothers, 
Salin and Toor, and avenged by his grandson Manoochaihor 

No. 20. Siaoosh the son of Ki Kaoos, King of Persia, was 
murdered by order of Afrasiyab Khan of Tooran, and was aveng- 
ed by his son Ki Khoosroo. 

No. 26. The Nakoos is a bell, or rather a thin oblong piece 
of wood suspended by two strings, used by the eastern Chris- 
tians, to summon the congregation to divine service. 

The enumeration of Barbuds tunes given in Nizami^s Khis- 
roo and Sheereen” differs from the above in the omission of Nos. 
2, 7, and 27, and th^ insertion of the following. 

For No. 2 The Apparatus of the Nowrez 

7 The Bud of the Beautiful Partridge. 

27 The Happy Day. 

31 The Ki Khoosroo. 

^The description of the tunes given by Nizami, is particularly 
Idly, tttbugh meant perhaps to be witty. A couplet wd m tlw"" 
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pnn are assigned to each melody : something in this style which 
may best express our meaning. 


When he played ** money in both pockets,** 

The nobles showered money on his heed 
When he san Green grow the rushes O’ ** 

They drained bumpers in the Emperor of ** Russia ! ** 

Khisroo Purwez, after reigning many years with incredible 
good fortune, and with a pomp and grandeur before unheard of, met 
in his latter years with reverses, which all good Islamites ascribe 
to his rejection of inahometanism, and was deposed and sent by 
his son, prisoner to Clesiphon, where he was visited by his faith- 
ful minstrel Barbud, who on retiring home, composed and sang 
a lament over the fallen fortunes of his master, and ended by 
burning his musical intruniciits, and chopping oifliis fingers. 
This lament is given in the Shah Nameli, and with an attempt to 
translate a portion of it, we conclude our notice of the Tunes 
4)f Barbud.’* 


Warrior like, he poured o’er him bin wail, 

His heart was broken, and his chcneks were pale ; 

Alas ! he sobbed ** O Kbisroo, King, and Knight, 

Exalted, valiant, and of matchless might 1 
Where hath thy greatness, where thy glory fled. 

Where is thy pomp and diadem^crowned head! 

Where are thy noble height and stately mein, 

'I bine ivory throne, and necklaces’ bright sheen. 

Thy strength, and manliness, and high command. 

Which forced the world to bend beneath thy hand t 
Where IS thy bridal couch ! thy minstrels where ! 

Thy courts, thy gate and nobles crowded there ! 

^bere is thy ilag* of Kawab ! where are now 
Thy diadem and sword’s empurpled glow ! 

Thy looks, and tiar that rejoiced the earth, 

Thy golden throne, and earrings of vast worth ! 

Where are thy steed and harness to be found, 

Shubdeez, which ’neath thee never ceased to bound I 
Where is thy helmet, where thy mail of gold. 

With jewels decorated fold on fold ! 

Where are thy Knights, with golden trappings wreathed 
Who in thy foemen’s breasts their sabres sheathed ! 

Thy camels suited for the desert’s waves, 

Thy golden litters, and obsequious slaves ! 

Where thy white Elephant, thy herds and steeds!.^ 

All lost to hope, no more since Khisroo heeds ! — 

Where is that tongue so ready and so sweet. 

That be.art, that mind, and understanding meet I 
Why leave all these behind, and go alone ! 

Why to mankind so sad a page make known I S. V. V. 

* The afisini o| Kawah the Blaoksmith— Uie standszd and palladium of the 
man Empire, ^ 



OVER THE SEA— OVER THE SEA. 


Over the sea — over the see. 

Lies the Land that is loved by me. 

A sunnier sky may be o 'er my hea»f, 

A lid a richer soil beneath my tread, 

A lid a deeper spell in the noontide honr. 

May hallow the shade of woodland bower. 

And a softer speech in my ears be rong. 

Than the accents rude of luy own hill tongoe 
But never — Oh ! never, so dear to me 
Oaii tlie loveliest spot in the wide world be 
As the bleak cold land where the hrather waves 
Round tiie place of luy birth^o'er my father’s grave. 


Over the sea — over the sea 

Throb the warm hearts that are true to me • 

But ocean is wide and his storms are rude. 

And my heart feels faint in its solitude 
To think of the measureless gulf that lies 
' Twixt me and all that my soul doth prize, — 

Yet I gaze for hours on the terrible deep, 

^I'ill ray hi*art could break — though I cannot weep ; 
For 1 feel the desire ofiny soul is vain. 

That the land of my birth I shall ne’er see again. 
That my tomb shall be hollowed where now i 
And my eyelids closed by some unknown hand* 


Over the sea— over the sea. 

Welcomes shall glisten, but not for me,— 

Mark not the spot where my bones are laid. 

Whether it be in the deep forest shade. 

Or hard by the beach which the wild wave lashes^ 

* Or far in the glen where the lone torrent dashes^ 

^ Or high on the steep where the eagle sweeps— 

What matters it where the stranger sleepo? 

^ But Over the sea — over the sea, 

£(ow then shall ihy chainless spirit fee 
^’Bhi6k t'^’the land that iVe loved so wrfl, 
the col bj the burn id the heathy dell I 

CASPELBOUrk 



CHUNDA, 

TUB CELEBBATBD NAUTCd WOMAN 6F BTDRABAD. 


Tbe name of Chunda has long been celebrated throughout 
the Dekhan. If still alive, she must be upwards of eighty 

J ^ears of age. She was seventy when I saw her for the first ana 
ast time, in 1819. Even at this advanced period of life, her 
movements were thought to be unequalled in grace and elegance. 
Although I examined her appearance very minutely, 1 must own, 
I could discover no traces of those personal attractions, which 
she was said to have possessed in the prime of life, and which 
I had heard had enslaved the hearts of all those, who piqued 
themselves upon their pretensions to taste. She was of a fair 
complexion, and of a middling stature. She wag dressed 
in a pnishwanz of purple colour, relieved with small white 
spots and embroidered with gold edges, and a rich Benares 
putta was thrown over her shoulders. She was covered with 
jewels to the value, as I understood, of upwards of a lac of 
Kupi^es. On ail occasions of public exhibition the same splen- 
dour marked her appearance. 

The occasion on which I saw Chunda was this ; the late 
Messrs. Gould and Campbell had sent a large investment of 
goods to Hydrabad for sale, consisting among other things of 
French porcelain of various beautiful patterns, adorned with 
different devices. The articles were consigned to Messrs. W. 
P. & Co. in whose premises they were exposed for public ex- 
♦ ‘'nd Natives of respectability and wealth were invited 
i them in order to- afford them an opportunity of 
» * chases. But many came rather to admire, than to 
buy. Even Chundoo Laul, the Nizamis minister, was attracted 
to the premises of Messrs. W. P. & Co. He came attended 
with a vast retinue of armed men. He appeared very old and 
decrepid, and was so slender and infirm, that a gust of wind 
would probably have thrown him down. He seemed to have 
scarcely a tooth left in his head, his complexion was sallow, his 
cheeks sunk in, his chin protruded, and was in perpetual mo- 
tion, ^ if he were engaged in the act of mastication. 

It may not be altogether irrelevant to say something here re- 
.garding this extraordinary man. He was, previous to ms eleva- 
tion, a mere paishkan, and it was through British ,, Influence, 
that he rose to the dignified station of minister ; to which he 
had no other claim, but that oif being, in tbe interest of the Bri- 
^tiah Goveriiment. Report gate Chundoo Laiil credit for great 
talents^ bat to iny knowl^e, be never afforded any proms of 
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them. If it be said that they were fully displayed in a skilful 
and judicious d>- ction of public affairs, and in the prompt de- 
visemeiit of measures to meet public exijjencies, it may be 
sufficient to answer, that, in Native states, where the will of tiie 
prince or minister is law, where circumstances are made to 
bend to a t\raiinical disposition and the wishes and feelings of 
the subject to the caprice of authority, the task of governing? is 
easy. Chundoo Laul, whenever pressed by exigency, never want- 
ed pretences for stripping the wealthy of their superfluities, and, 
indeed these expedients were so common with Inin, that his rapa- 
city at length created auaiversal feeling of fear and detestation. 

With regard to his habits of life, there was not a man more 
abstemious and regular. He took but one meal a day, consist- 
ing of boiled rice and vegetables, and in hardly sufficient quan- 
tity to satisfy the hunger of a child. He was accustomed to hold 
bis durbar at night, which frequently lasted till two or 
three in the morning, when he would retire to rest. His bed 
used to be surrounded with a party of sikhs armed with loaded 
muskets and lighted matche.s, for protection from assassination, 
of which he liv cd in continual dread. He would rise with the 
dawn, perform his morning ablutions and paojahs^ and devote 
the remainder of the day to the transaction of public alfairs. 
Such was the individual, who had acquired no little notoriety in 
the Dekhan, and who was so thoroughly detested that his life 
would not have been safe for a moment, had he not been pro- 
tected by the British Government. 

The reader will, 1 hope, good naturedly excuse this digres- 
sion, into which i have been led by the mention of so wonderful 
^ personage as Chundoo Laul was long regarded. 

^On ^the occasion above alluded to, Chundawas accompanied by 
aCicisbeo retained in her employ. He not only receive'bl a tjuim- 
some salary and had favors upon favors lavished upon him, but 
he resided in her house ; assuming all the airs of a master, and 
even food and raiment were found him at her expense. Chunda 
had till lately, old as she was, (wo Cicisbeos ; but one of them 
having committed a murder, his life paid the forfeit of his crime. 
Had not the relatives of the slaughtered victim been men of in- 
fluence and respectability, it is probable the murderer would 
have es caped punishment. Chunda however, made great exertions 
to save his life, and ofiered a bribe of 10,000 Rupees for that 
purpose ; but Ibe rapacionsness of the minister would not be 
thing «hort of double that amount. With this 
i^xorbitant demand Ghtuida would by no meaus comply, and 
the culprit T.’as accordingly executed. 

Chunda herself was of a cruel and sanguinary disposition. 
1 have , heard that her hands had often been imbrued jn the blood 
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of tBose unhappy young creatures, whom fortune had placed in 
her power. In the paro:itysYns of rage or jealousy, she not 
uiifrequently caused the death of many of her female slaves^ 
brought up to the profession of dahcing, Cbimda possessed 
immense riches acquired by her profession. Many a nobleman 
had impoverished himself to lavish his wealth upon her by whom 
he was afterwards spurned for his iudigenoe. It is astonishing 
how she contriv^ to exercise such unbounded influence over 
the feelings and passions of the Hydrabad nobility, for she did 
not seem to me ever to have possessed those personal attrac- 
tions calculated to captivate the heart. She had, however, 
considerable blandishment of manners and sweetness of voice, 
which more than supplied the absence of colder charms* So 
deeply were some men of rank fascinated with Chunda, that 
when they had been plundered by her of every pice, and had no- 
thing left to bestow upon her, except their hereditary property, 
which could not be touched, they absolutely yielded themselves, 
up in bondage to her by written documents. M. W. 


•LA SERA.” (V xMATILDA.) 


Aoatv, Matilda, hath the full-orb’d mooii^ 

Pound us by every tender tie united : 

And sweet, oh sweetit is, at night’s high noon,. 

Thus to renew the vows that we have plighted ! ' 
Whilst each bright star that now bedecks the sky. 

•Shall stand a witness of our coiistancy. 

Oft have we wander’d by their silvery light.— 

'The world and every worldly care forgetting,— 

We heeded not the fnoments in their flight ; 

We thought not of the thousand ills besetting 
Our sojourn here whilst Fortune’s sternest frown 
No longer then could bear our spirits down. 

Our thoughts were wa«d’ri»g through the clear blue sky,,. 

To other realms, and other worlds ascending ; 

Or when at intervals with eager eye 

Each o‘er tlie oth^r was indbndtiess bending. 

No sound escaped^fuir lips— words bad no pow’r 
To speak the full hearts rapture in that hoiu. 

Then say not'we have lived,. or loved in vain^ 

Whenfrom such sources we have drawn our pleastire 
Life is a chequered scene of joy ahd pain, 

, Anfit^v must bear of v«^ch ajppoinUd measure : 

' ino.ments freight with purer bliss^ 

Mian# thus iuiited^ we etijdy in ' 



THE recall. 

BY E. CAX^DER CAMPBBLti* . 


Come back ! come back ! 

Come> with tlie bursting bud and rushing rain ; 

Come^ with the green weed to its last year’s track,’—* 
Come, with the first shoot of the sprouting grain • 
Come back to me again ! 

Is ihy heart cold ? 

Or do thine eyes turn^ with a yearning glance. 

Back to iny breast’s forsaken heap of gold. 

Which with a miser’s love was prized so once^ 

In thy enthusiasm’s trance ? 

Come bark! — the earth 
Recalls the verdure, that deserts it when 
The sleets of winter whiten into birth , 

But spring resumes her sceptre green, and then 
Earth calls it back again I 

The Summer birds. 

That court the May-flower on the sunny brae. 

Have their inconstant hour, — but there are worchl 
Will bring them back to the abandoned spray 
Hast thou less heart than they ? 

The mountains rude 

Have voices in the tempest’s hour of wrath. 

And from their caves, where infant echoes broody 
Each thunder peal its solemn answer hath. 

Making thi;ough air its path I 

And in this world 

Love’s breath pervades creation’s humblest thing;— 
Fond mysteries round the human heart are curled 
Wliich make it to its brother bosom clings 
‘ Even in hope’s perishihg% 

i! *^hiIl^t not thy heart, 

|f|||WlArall its toldness^ bath ilo hnsivering tone ; ’ ^ ‘ 

‘ Come back, and let kind nature play her part, 

CtfkM bdck, and bhisliHbitt etbiflllOtl kmit thtoM 

ft Thy ^Ikgs into stohel 
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Come back again ! 

Gome^ with the sweet fra4i shower, ^tbe balmy dew* 
Come, with the skylark’s renovated strain,— 

Come, with the bird that builds its nest anew,— 

Shall all bat man prove true ? 

A voice replies — 

** They come not back, the Dead I my love is o^er,-» 
* Thy heart and its recall I do not pns&e, — 

* I woo the world — tlie muse 1 woo no more— 

“ Who can tlie past rehtore ?”— 

Alas for tliee ! 

So yotni" — so young, yet with a heart so old ! 

Wooing a world that looks contemptiioiislv 
On thee and thine ! — alas! that feelings cold 
'i'o dross should turu bright gold ! 


A SKETCH. 


So poor Dick Birmingham is no more, he died as he had lived 
for the last twenty years under the soothing influence of Cog- 
niac ! — 

Dick was the son of a respectable English farmer. His fa- 
ther early discovered that beyond the mere mechanical opera- 
of following the plough or driving a team, Dick gave but 
•t promise of becoming either useful or ornamental, and 
^Mpressed with the notion that an individual ol Dick’s 
^^tensions would make as good food for gunpo\vdor 
and that ne was as good a subject for the liver, as a person of 
more talent* he resolved on sending his promising boy to the 
East Indies. 

A Cadetship was accordiftgly procured^and Dick after under^ 
going the usual annoyances of ship-board, landed safely in Cal« 
cutta* as unlicked a cub as ever bore the credentials of bis fu« 
ture calling. 

In those days the Baraset Institution existed and ftiere Dick 
proceeded* How many years probation he may endured at 

that ndmirahh nuTsery for Sepoy officers ^ this deponent say^. 
eth not,” but certain it is that he was at length emancipated, and 
joined his Regiment with was aptly called a “ stupid cer^ 
tificata.” ' . 'f, ' . j ^ ^ 

Dick bad husskM years# jSpb.?wban^Jrsjt^^^ 
lectua} >cH|||iremsnt8 could nut havin. 4 beei| mu^ imprpired by a 
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Military life, for lie was at the period I allude to but scantily 
supplied in that way ; in short he had evidently narrowly escap- 
ed being born a downright idiot* He had however a degree of 
'Cunning about him and a cutting tho’ uncouth mode of express- 
ing himself when teazed, that rendered him (for a time at least) 
amusing. If quizzed or tormented, he exhibited no bad por- 
traiture of a badger being baited^ snapping at all around him 
with a dogged sort of surliness very characteristic of the above 
quadruped. 

Dick was about five feet nine inches high and half as broad, 
he had a huge head and a face which gave ample evidence that 
he was no water drinker, short neck and well raised siioulders. 
His legs were so perfectly bandied that one would suppose he 
had been a rough-rider from his infancy, albeit horsemanship was 
decidedly not his forte. He was not wanting in courage, on the con- 
trary so long as he had daylight he would face the devil, but when 
night closed in, and more particularly after he had retired to the 
solitude of his own apartment, Dick’s imagination was apt to be 
troubled with certain misgivings touching the inhabitants of the 
nether world, and hecouhl never bear to sleep without a light in 
his room. I lia\e often mischievously removed this aid to Dick's 
slumbers, but the moment it was extinguished he awoke, and it 
cost me inanj’^ a strong glass of brandy and water to appease 
the anger of the disturbed sleeper. 

On one occasion Dick took it into his head to set up for a man 
of learning and purchased a copy of the Encyclopedia which he 
used to say was the “ most clearest book ever written.'* This he 
perused for some days with much perseverence without compre- 
hending a syllable of what he read but he soon became weary of 
his tomes as he did of any thing else except his po tat ions ’ 
labors of Rees were disposed of for a gun, some dozens of bran- 
dy, and other items in the strong water line. 

He of course neither understood nor was he capable of under- 
standing his duty as a soldier, nevertheless be contrived to blun- 
der tfaiough the list of lieutenants ^nd was after 18 years ser- 
vice promoted to his Company. 

He had no sooner Attained this enviable elevation tljian it was 
hinted to him as highly expedient that he should become a candi- 
date for the otium cum dignitate of Ghunar or Monghyr. 
The proposal he for some time treated with scorn but 'at length 
consented and was transferred to the Invalid Establishment. 

1 bad ..entirely lost sight of him till a short time back when 
of his d^ath and calUng to mind tfae.many hour's 
jfiil poor Dick had forded I could no! help fxclaiming ^ I 
could have better sp^ed a better man.” 


'LORN. 
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On Jumna’s bank> whose azure tide 
Beflects fair Agra’s regal pride — 

!Her fading pomp and time-stained wsdli 
Deserted mosques and silent halls ; — 

And that fair shrine^ which toweis above 
Memorial of a Monarch’s love — 

Wliere inaible, flowered with gems displays 
The wealth and art of other days, 

Wiiere by the swelling dome is set 
The lofty graceful minaret ; 

As raised by Genii would seem 
To realize some poet’s dream 
T'he chaste cool liauiit where oft ’tis said 
Wanders Moomtaza’s gentle shade — 

’Twas there in pensive mood reclined 
Beneath the drooping tamarind— 

A humble bard on nature’s wild— 

The sport of fancy not the child. 

Lulled by the music of the breeze 

Low murmuring ’nii<lst the umbrageous trees 

And by the tender plaint above — 

Soft cooed forth by the turtle dove— 

Gave his sad thoughts a loose to roam 
They did so, and they wandered home— 

To Erin’s distant sea girth shore — ^ 

The father land he'll see no more. 

U'ho’ he be charmed in this fair scene 
iiOf cloudless sky and groves of gieeii — 
Where luscious fruits and blushing flowers 
Commingle in perennial bowers. 

And cUrystai fouutains high ascend 
And sparkling diamond slioweis descend 
Contrasting with the darker hue — 

Of heaven's spotless vault of blue. 

Wiierc constant bulbul's tuneful throat 
Pours forth its sweet melodious note. 
Awakening echo which again 
Faintly responds the plaintive strain. 

And to soft melody allays 

The sprightly sliama’s shrillef lays. 

Tlio’ wealth with luxury and easfe' 

Combine midst charms like these to please ; 
To captivate each sense, and fling. 

O'er earthly scenes ohlition^S - 
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If cannot be^ his heart will roam 
To that dear spot, lifs native home. 

Oh home ! thou comprehensive soiiiid 
^Which all my hopes and^wahes bound 
' Tor luagio home alone contsdns 
Tlie source of all my joys and pains— 

Joys past alas ! and pain that now 
Untimely silvery o'er my brow. 

Yes, memory of those scenes long past 
The shock of time derides— 

^Twill flourish green around my heart 
When all is dead besides— 

As mantling ivy oVratree 
Spread its fond binding ties 
And clings atound the withering steal 
More firmly as it dies, 

111 this calm spot how sweet to dwell 
On early scenes 1 loved so well ; 

^ The lowly cot, the grove, the stream^ 

* Sparkling beneath the solar gleam. 

^ 'J he enamelled mead, and village green 
^ Where fust my infant footsteps trod. 
And brushed the dew drop from the sod. 
^ Thus in bright colors fiesh and clear 
•‘As those^ wliich erst *twas want to weat*^ 
Tiie artist Fancy paints the spot— 

Affection breathes • forget it not/ 

Forget It ! never, tho’ 1 roam 

My heart’s abiding place is home. 

C'aii 1 forget that saddest day 
AVhen first from thee I bent inv way 
And boie me from that spot of earth 
The cherished spot that gave me birth. 
Methinks thUt even now 1 hear 
My tender mother’s parting prayer, 

down her cheek the big tear cbac 0 
And feel her fond, her last embrace. 

jf ♦ ♦ ♦ 


‘ SALNEA, VINA, VENUS. 


Balnea, Tina, Venus cOrrompiint corpora noktra^ 
At faciunt vitam. Balnea, Vina, Venus. 

Sloth, ami the BotBe^ Wopien conlnve 
Of life mko lessen tke ti|0asure, ' 

Yet l^oth and |he' Bott^e^ aifd Women 

(To liow 0mj pjeisure» 
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DAVID'S LAMENT OVER SAUL AND JONATHAN, 
Slain in a Contest with the Philistines on the Heights of GilbOQ^ 
See end of Ijf/ and beginning of the 2d Book of SammL 

From Gi'boa's fatal bills 
Fiooii Heroes fast distils, 

Israel’s beauty slain in war. 

How the mighty fallen are ! 

'fell it not in Gath, nor on 
Haughty towers of Askalon, 
l^est the rapture-breathing sound 
Cause their hearts in triumph bound. 

Glad the maidens of tliat line. 

Daughters of the Philistine! 

IMouiii. of blood whereon we see 
Slaughter'd brethren — woe to thee ! 

May's! thou be for ever curst 
Witii a dire perpetual thirst. 

Dry and wither’d never yield 
Produce of the fruitful field. 

Never grateful rain or dew 
Fall from heav’n to freshen you t 
For on that ensanguin’d side 
Mighty hosts have vainly died. 

There did Israel’s annies fall. 

There w'as rent the shield of Saul ! 

Jonathan and Saul lie low ; 

From whose dreaded sword and bow 
Ne’er before escaped a foe ! 

^^hom the kings of earth adored 
Or fell before that bow and sword. 

Whose the lion’s strength, and foot 
Swift as eagles in pursuit ! 

Nor Jonathan, nor Saul survives, 
l^ovely and pleasant in their lives. 

Together lliey resigned their breathy 
Undivided ev’ii in death! 

Maids of Israel ! hither all. 

Weep in sadness over Saul ! 

He for ye tine linen made. 

He, in silk your forms arrayed, 

Scarlet cloths of richest dye. 

Gifts from him, about ye ply t 
His gold and jewels^deck yc all 
Maids of Israel ! weep for iSad!# 
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Tlinii too, oil ! my more than brother 
('lierish’d, lov’d, beyond all other^ 

Jonathan, tlion shining star. 

How the mighty fallen are ! 

Slain art thoii so fair and bright^ 

In tlie thickest of the fight ; 

Best of brothers, first of friends. 

How thy fate my bosom rends ! 

Pleasant wert thou still to me 
Asa tall young cedar tree. 

And oiir hearts in fondness clove 
Passing even woman's love! 

Perihh'd now the bolt of war — > 
liow the mighty fallen are ! 

MSS. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY'S GOVERNMENT. 


A brief vindication of the Honourable Hast India, Compete 
ny's Government of Hengal from the attacks of Messrs^ 
Hickards and Cranford, By Ross Douelly Mangles^ 
Bengal Civil Service. 

It may be doubted whether the Honourable East India Com- 
pany w ill be much delighted with a vindication w Inch yields 
lip what they have ever considered the Palladium of their ex- 
istence, the exclusion of British subjects from settlement canj" 
dia, and whether they will not rather consider Mr, Mangles to 
be in the rear of the battle of their enemies, than, as he repre- 
sents himself to be, " in the front of the battle’’ of their friends. 
The Honourable Company w ill care little for the anxious vehe- 
mence of his defence where the ministerial duties of their ser- 
• vants were concerned, if when called to curse the cause of colo- 
nization he blesses it, and predicts its success. They will not 
cordially applaud the caLndour with which he admits the exis- 
tence of almost all the vices and defects imputed to their Go- 
vernment, offering the untowardnesS of the materials!' And the 
;4|||^iDess of the instniin eats at their disposal as grounds of 
Jlipienuation, an claiming forJithem the same indulgence as for 
^Ftobinrsph wheh he built iiis’ bbai ; nor will they be much 

*^*cbnciKAted. fcy the' inconsistency ynth which, in aUofher place, 
he compares the fabric thus constructed to ^ the grandeur an4 
mAlphificence” of St. Peter’s f 
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' Mr. Mangles is sorely puzzled what to think of that vital and 
still debated question, (lie ])ennanant settlement of Lord Corn- 
\\ allis. First he pronounces that the attempt to reconcile the 
rights of the Zemindars as landlords with those of the Ryots as 
perpetual occupants, is “ the only error of importance” in the 
provisions of the settlement. In the very next sentence he says 
“ it is extremely diiticultto say what better plan could have been 
adopted!” He admits that a limitation of the rights of the 
Zemindars “ would have greatly retarded, if not altogether pre- 
vented, the growth of a native aristocracy nevertheless he 
thinks it is to be regretted^ that such limitations were not 
enacted I “ In India alone,” he assures us, bargains between 
landlord and tenant “ cannot he safely left to regulate themself 
res^'SOR INTERFILED WITH WITH OUT .MISCHIEF!” Finally his 
opinion seems to incline in favour of the permanant settlement, 
since it has produced fruits more precious even than those 
which display themselves in the growing wealth of the country, 
the great extension of cultivation, and the creation of a class of 
capitalists ; anjl these are to be found in that confidence and 
respect with which the experience of forty years has taught the 
people to regard the political morality of their rulers.” After 
balancing these reciprocations of praise and blame, this peril 
from both horns of the dilemma, tlie result of the vindica- 
tion is, that it is the intcutiou of the Honourable East India 
Company, if God will havi' patience with them a few “ centuries,” 
to take sucli order with respect to the \\’( stern Provinces, tliat 
tlierc shall be no daiigrr iiom the growth of a native or, creole 
aristocracy therein. Under the provisions of Reg. VII, 1822, 
their servants are engaged in sueh laborious surveys and minute 
' viqy^ies, proceeding village by village, field by field, registering 
every man’s rights, and forming their calculations on the ascer- 
tained produce, that the whole will be the work of years, almost 
CENTURIES.” O admirable vindicator! O patient Homodpa- 
thist ! Tlie decillionth jiart of a grain of a vicious form af 
permanent settlement to be taken Imurly, and in course of a few 
centuries, the generation and difl’usion of a new disease that will 
require a new therapeutic treatment ! 

Mr. Crawford justly complains that the Honourable East 
India Company, taking advantage of its own wrong, keeps the 
rate of profit and the rate of interest low, by preventing Euro- 
peans from investing capital in the soil, aud from lending money 
on the security of real property, thereby leaving them no certain 
in>restment but the public funds. That Government could not 
borrow at 4 and 5 per cent if Rritisli industry were actively enr 
.gaged in the cultivation of indigo, sugar, cotton, tobacco, silk, 
seems a giattelr of simple demonstration ; but Mr* Mangles, beiog 
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tiii&ble to follow ths few steps of this reasoning, plSaSantly 
charges Mr. Crawford with “ a monstrous non-seqiiitur I** He 
also thinks he discovers “ no little ambiguity in this paragraph, 
[quoted from Mr, Crawford, page 56] for the first hardship 
Complained of is, that the British subject cannot lend his money 
im security of landed property, and the second grievance 
aets forth that he cannot borrow on such good terms as the 
Ooverimient.’’ Now there is no such second grievance set forth 
or insinuated in the paragraph quoted. Under any circumstances 
Government will be able to raise money at lower interest than 
individuals. Mr. Mangles next observes that of the available 
capital of India “ ninety per cent at the very least is in the hands 
of natives, or Indo-Britons, who are subject to no limitations 
with regard to its disposal. It is necessary to draw a distinc- 
tion here, because every farthing possessed by those classes may 
be devoted, if they please it, to improve the agriculture and 
commerce of the country ; and cannot, in consequence be said 
to be ^ unjustifiably drawn off’ from that description of invest- 
ment, into the public treasury.” Mr. Mangle.*^ overlooks tlie 
correlativfe restrictions which affect natives. If Europeans who 
possess the skill to extract the greatest value liom land, and 
are therefore able to ofler the highest price for it, are not per- 
mitted to give that highest price, natives are not permitted to 
take it; nor to benefit in various ways from the iinproveinente 
which the former wo ill 1 introduce, and which the latter, accords 
ing to Mr. Mangles own description of their jiowers, are totally 
incapable of introducing. They cannot, “ if they phase it,"^ ap- 
ply capital to the agricultural and commercial resources of this 
country. 

Clouded as Mr. Mangles’ view of the subject of colonizi?*^ ; 
he offers himself to Mr. Crawford “ as an ally in the good c a:: . 
on the slight condition that the colonists shall cheerfully sais^ nt. 
to the power of summary transmission ! Any man “ of average* 
strength of nerve,” he thinks, may look on with tolerable intre- 
pedity while his neighbour is kidnapped. He need not fear the 
same fate if he will be conformable, and never be provoked by the 
absence of legal protection to attempt to enforce his own rights or 
to resist encroachments on them. Let strength of nerve and ro- 
bustness of mind be evinced by patient endurance', not by energe- 
tij^^eir^nent of oppression. “ It is the Government, andnot iti 
any^^respeot the Supreme Court, wliich is responsible for the pro- 
tection and well-being of the native population of the provinces.” 
If a piiichbeck watch has been feloniously abstracted let a 
solemn judicial investigation of the offence be instituted, let the 
awful attributes of justice be displayed ; but if a oolbnist fans 
dai^ ^ to wrong or maltreat a nativo^” hi the 
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vernor General be accuser, jud^e, jury, and transmitter. Mr< 
Crawford would not be so unreasonable as to refuse to arm him 
with powers similar to those vested in ^ the MaliomedanmfiM 9 >f 
ters of India and Greece, the Tartar Conquerors of China, and 
the Russian Governors of the Crimea or Georgia 

All the disturbances in which Indigo Planters have ever been 
involved, are distinctly and immediately traceable to erroneous 
legislation, to the absurd restrictions which impede their industry 
and render their property insecuie. An Englishman cannot in 
his own name be a proprietor, or farmer of land ; he contracts 
with a r^ot for a supply of Indigo Plant; the ryot engages to 
sow the same held lor two manufacturers, receives advances 
from both, and the parties quarrel about the crop. All this 
Mr. Mangles, by his singular faculty of advocating both sides of 
a question, both admits and denies in the same sentence. 1 do 
not deny,” says he, “ that quarrels and airra 3 rs would probably be 
more inlrequent if British subjects were placed upon the same 
footing with the natives of the country, in regard to the pur- 
cliase of land ; but it is monstrous to call the laws the ‘ origin’ 
of crime, or, to suppose it possible, that whenever such interlo- 
pers as I have described enter a district, the Magistrate should 
abandon all liis otlier duties, for the purpose of deciding, held 
by held, to which party all the disputed crops of Indigo severally 
appertain.” 

He traces the contention, the bloodslied, sometimes real, some- 
times testihed by troops of perjured witnesses, to defective laws, 
add then thinks it monstrous to impute defects to the laws, or to 
say that the mischief originates in tiie stale of tlielaw. He admits 
hat there is a crying necessity for amendment in the laws and 
gulations, yet oilers no grounds of apology for the past, nor 
hope for the future. Such is his “ vindication” of the home and 
*ocal Governments ; for in this case the evil is so great, so ur- 
gent, that a ]3e<;uliur and heavy responsibility, lies on e^ich of 
those autiiorities for w ithholding the remedy. 

Mr. Mangles’ leslimony to the benctits of colonisation (of 
which benetits it ought to be the main business, the essential pur- 
pose of every vindication of the Honourable East In^ihii Company 
to deny the probability) is so full, so explicit, and so unquoliti- 
ed, that it should be laid before the reader, as follows. “ Eng- 
lishmen *may settle in India; they may bring \vith them capital, 
information, and energy, calculated to improve. every branch of 
its commerce, manufactures, and agriculture ; they may enrich 
at once themselves, their native country, and the land in which 
they have taken up their residence ; and beyond even these 
benefits, they may co-operate to a considerable extent, in the 
ditlusioa qi education and moral intelligence among the native 
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^ population ; hut there the co?mexion,^^there theSr services will 
ferminateJ” Few of them, he thinks, wiHild prolong the con- 
and their services beyond the p^rave, by voJiinlanly lay- 
bones in India. This inability of the colonists to con- 
SUHieir exertions “ under the ribs of death,” is tlie only ar^;:u- 
V^B^^hich he leaves to his clients wherewith to vindicate the iii- 
BPPi^ainst the charge of persevering in an unwise and uu- 
resistance to colonization. 


THE THREE BROTHERS.* 


i|ide tlie green bank of a eilrer stream 
i by the mountain torrent, beard a ar 
rening’s dee^^est bush, a small white Cot 
|is 'mid surrounding giores. Sad Magdaline, 

$\v widow now, sits mournfully 
1 that Cottage door, and Bigh:» to think 
9 ayi\v in rayless gloom mar pass 
%w remaining years. 1 hough three dear sonar 
maternal heart with tendc rest dreams, 

I all are far aviay In foreign lanus 
seek what fate denied them in their own, 

[^tyith bewildering doubts, and anxious cares 
ays for their return. 

In this sad mood 

I dim hope struggles like an April moon 
^JUid threatening clouds, a sound of chariot wheels 
l^isturbs the silent solitude around, 
lind Magdalme, up-starting with surprize 
|er pale hands folded on her hearing breast, 

\)W turns her to the narrow lane that leads 
swards her Cottage-home, when swift as thought 
^ fond eyes catch the long remembered face 

^boee childhood's charms first taught her heart 
^"s lore ’ Lo * motionless awhile, 

X^d, she stands, dumb with sadden joy ' 

He kneels before her ’ sod a faint low sigb, 

And onS full burst of tear«„ the bn^f trance break, 

And while aerener raptors thufls her frams 
Shsainka^apop hia 

• TlH«U0«Focm'irl^ ni;se(te41>yai)^ito]irpablitlMd toHi. yew ay. i» 
‘•as oi the Usfsiia AiuumuS. * ^ 
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** Kind H^ayan** sbe cried 
Hath beard my daily hepe, my midcigbt prayer, 
And not in cold neglect and aoUtuda 
1 no^sball journey onward to my ^rave, ^ 

But soothed and cherished by tlie li^t of lore 
£*en age may wear a charm !’* And then the Son, 
Her eldest born, the favored Ebert, spake — 

** Fortune hath blessed my travel and my toil, 

And all 1 seek is to repay the smiles 
Thy care maternal lavished on the years 
Of early life. Oh, quit this lonely Cot, 

And share a brighter home !** With grateful heart 
Glad Magdaline consents, and soon she dwells 
A gorgeous roof beneath. But not long there 
Lived that shy guest, domestic happiness ! , 

For Ebert soon was linked to one whose charma 
I^latchless, of form and feature, were the spell 
That wrought his ruin. As a bright-hued cloud 
May bear the brooding spirit of the storm. 

His beauteous bride, alas ! a soul betrayed 
Unworthy of its radiant tenement ; 

And poor insulted Magdaline returned 
To the lone Cottage by the silent stream. 

How changed that borne appears ! Dark moaa had giS 
O’er the discolored walls, aud all around ‘ 1 

Looked drear, and breathed of misery aud decay. 

In solitude and sadness here she passed 

A few long years. At length her younger son 

Berthold, returned ^ n cold brief visit paid 

And gave her gold, but not the filial love 

More dear than precious gems. ** Alas ! she cried 

I have no children now ! My lonely heart 

Forbodes that Henry in the field of fame 

Hath proudly breathed bis last !*' A dream confirmed 

This last dark fear ; a warrior on the ground 

Lay bathed m blood, and gazing on his face 

She saw->-’twa8 him ! Farewell my Son/* ahO siTC’^ 

Awaking at least thou hast not scorned 

The grey hairs of thy Parent." Sorrow now 

Wasted her aged frame. At length e’er grief 

Had brought her to the grave, her Henry came, « 

An honored soldier, one whose well-earned fame 
H|d railed Kia soul but hardened not his heart* 
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Vfiih filial reyerenca he kiaaftd her brow 
And thought of earlier da^rs^ till frequent teari 
Fell on bis maul/ cheek. 


* : A few months passed, 

'When from a distant eomrade, Henry heard 
Kumoure of war, and with fresh ardour fired 
Kow breathed of his return to that far clime 
In which hi& laurels grew. ** My only Son 
(For what are now thy brethren to me ?) 

^eave not thy louely mother^ — leave her not ! 

! rather plunge thy sword into her breast 
^an leave her thus to wither in despair V* 

I soul was touched — he could not say Farewell, 
l^ut slaved to cherisli her declining years, 

^i;th tendereat care, and as an aged tree 
fefVVjiped and supported fiouriafaea anew, 

feathed fresh life ; afTection^s ever- green 
e'd round her heart, while star-like pleasures cheered 
f'Waceful twilight of her evening hours ! 


R. 


SCRAPS. 

FROM A friend's PORTFOLIO* 



cradle of a beautiful Infant, the offspring of a beautiful 
Mother. 

similis matri ; de te mild diceris plura 
opus est : matri te similem esse sat est. 

semblance of tby rootber given, 
ght further need'st thou ask of heaven ! 


ENIGMA. 


pone, ikui ^ caput anfer, splendet in annis ; 
Caudata deme, volat f viscera toue, dofet 

lf4lcom my i^ieh AarludJSQiv#^ 

Xouro&t tW head, in ayms'it glows : 

*Pbe taU di^ye, ^twtll : 

The middle take/ ^ igdhy. 
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SKETCHES OF PROVINCIAL SOcIeTY, 

NO. 1. — ^THE PRIVATE BALL. 

BY MISS EMMA ROBERTA. 


Few country towns are so entirely deserted^ even in tlfr^e- 
sent rage for watering-place residences^ as not to 
aspiring inhabitants^ who either through patriotic fedii]% or for 
the indulgence of their own vanity will endure l&e pains 
and penalties which the envy of mankind can brings 
for the sake of benefiting the community at large, or -iot'|^old- 
ing their own consequence. The borough of which write, 
boasted many candidates for fashionable distinction f .Im none 
who could entertain any reasonable hope of auc^^ng a- 
gainst Mrs. Grayson Blondeville. She was indeed a i^i^rb per- 
son ; it is true that the Norman addition to her husbf|w s name 
on which many of her pretensions were built, had nei^rbeen sa- 
tisfactorily accounted for ; and doubts were frequenli^express- 
ed respecting the fact of its having been granted by mters pa- 
tent from the King, yet in despite of these injuriotti^lrmises, 
which the lady would not condescend to refute, it n splen- 

did appearance upon her visiting tickets. Nor w^^lH^/display 
confined to a card-case or a card-rack, it shone 
the head of play bills, concert bills, and progra^^^pfor sub- 
scription balls, eclipsing all patronymicks beneath thfii mgnity of 
the style and title of the nei^bouring Baroness of Alvudown — 
how poorly looked and sounded Lady Digges,” savi^ing so 
strongly of Knighthood and sugar casks beside it now 

mean in the comparison seemed Mrs. Watkyns. Sfra.-Oray.- 
son’s house was neither the largest nor the best furnw^d in the 
town, but it was most desirably situated in the new di^f^nci- 
pal street ; a miniature conservatoiy and a corint]^^:||prtico 
gav^ it an air of superiority,, while its interior de- 

signed and executed with considerable taste, attyjp M Ri^^ 
miration than the expensive and costly appoin||ta|^Pp^|raler 
competitors — she did not keep horses, but her cim^ 
the best London builder — ^she did not wear jewels or Bl'ussellpi 
lace, but she always procured the earliest of fashions, and posM||^ 
ed one grud requisite for displaying them to advantage — ^nami^ 
ly style — she was allowed to be a very slyBsh woman, and i€ 
>vas a eommon remark that Mrs. Grayson Blondeville could wear 
Rny thing, and looked very well in every thing. Dinner partiea 
being unsq^ted to her husband’s income, she depended upon 
. evening entertauunents for the distinction she desired to obtidiu 
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She knew thwart of entertaining company^ and her soirees as sh6 
afiected to call thein^ were aeldom flat^ although now and then, in 
comequence of attempting too much, there were some lamentable 
fiulures which afforded subject for ridicule to all the gossip mon- 
gers of the place. Any innovation upon established customs 
was sure of meeting determined opposition in a provincial town, 
where as in most coniined societies, petty and prejudiced 
minds preponderated, where jealousy of the slightest attempt 
for the advancement of claims to superior elegance and rebncr 
ment created hostile feelings, and where the million entertained 
a vulgar dislike to novelties, which seemed to convict them of 
ignorance of metropolitan fashion. Mrs. Grayson Blondeville, 
who occasionally visited Bath and Cheltenham, had once attend- 
ed a drawing room at Buckingham House, and was well ac- 
quainted with all the arcana of fashionable etiquette, instead of 
prolix notes or cards of invitation chose to issue out her own 
visiting tickets, containing simply the day of the month on 
which she had fixed her party, the hour of assembly with 
cards.” “music,*® “ quadrilles" or “ conversation” to denote 
the nature of the entertainment inscribed in the corner. This 
extraordinary proceeding created a great sensation, some august 
persons were offended by so brief and summary a mode of invi- 
tation; others afiected a degree of stupidity even below their own 
of naturalobtuseness, and pretended to misunderstand the purport 
of the missive and all were loud in reprehension of the airs, the 
insolence, tlie absurdity of introducing such new fangled whims in 
a place, where tlie rules of good breeding had been studied and 
foUowed long before Mrs. Grayson Blondeville thought proper 
to illuminate the community by her nonsensical ideas of ele- 
gance. No one in the town had ever before presumed to style 
themselves, “ At Horae” upon the night of seeing company ; and 
this novel method of summoning an assembly appeared to be 
even more cavalier and puissant : wherefore those who took the 
matter in the highest dudgeon staid away, disdaining to offer ei- 
tlier cause, or apology ; many sent excuses, and the acceptors 
protested against the mode of invitation which they professed to 
pardon On the score of friendship aloiie. Perseverance aided by 
' good hick carried the lady through the difficulties wffich tbrea^- 
tened to destroy her supremacy in the borough, a hunting box be- 
' longii^ to a bachelor peer in the midst of the season took fire, 
Mrs. uraysbn Blondeville received the burned out lord and all 
his guests into her own house, gave a ball in honour of this dis- 
ti|q[^faed^ addition to berfantUy pRrty, and the eageraass to be 
amid so iUustnou agroupe occasioned a general 4ismi^ 
all samples, and evenr nook and corner of the rocejjrtiafi 
Were <nrammed to susboatioit. The viotory wah 
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•ver without its alloy, some evil minded persons possessing; 
themselves of one of those cards which at morning calls Mrs. 
Blondeville, with minute attention to London style left for every 
member of the family at the doors of her acquaintance, instead of 
the more economic method of turning down tlie comers, filled it up 
in the proper manner, and sent it to a certain junior partner in a 
banking house, a man of low connexions, and an underbred pre-* 
saining cox-comb who chanced to be the ladies aversion. Mr. 
Webster — the gentleman in question — surveyed the square ta- 
lisman winch fell out of a fine wire-woven, hot pressed, gilt ed- 
ged envelope, in an ecstasy of joy ; he happened to be of an as^ 
ptring disposition, and had long entertained an ardent desire to 
figure olf amid the beau monde of the place. The op|)ortuni- 
ty, so lately but a dream of the imagination, now presented itself; 
once admitted to the parties of the most distinguished leader of 
fashion in the town, his footing was established forever-— without 
troubling himself to consider, by what strange magic Mrs. 
Grayson Blondeville, had been wrought upon to commit this ex- 
traordinary piece of courtesy towards a person, whose humble 
attempts to obtain her notice by particular and uncalled for acts 
of civility at public places, had elicited nothing but contempt, he 
forthwith commenced his preparations for the important event. 
Fortunately as he thought, for through some neglect on the 

E ert of the servants he had received a very short notice of the 
onour intended him, he was furnished with a new suit of 
clothes — town-made. — Mr. Webster — and as the sequel will 
ehew it was of peculiar advantage to him, might be called a 
keen observer ; be did not belong to that class of persons who 
see without perceiving, and having convinced himself, in his vis-- 
its of business to the metropolis, that neither coat, hat, nor 
boots could be manufactui*ed out of London, had supplied his 
wardrobe with those and other elegant articles of attire from 
the magazines of the most approved artists, with a look of 
bland satisfaction he surveyed the true Bond Street air of the 
olive brown coat, the velvet waistcoat with gilt buttons, under 
waistcoat of white silk, black pantaloons of the out best adapt- 
ed to shew off a well turned leg to advantage, and slate colour- 
ed silk stockings, which happened to be the extremity of fa- 
shion at the time. Tims far mi was right, the only danger lay 
in tile neGk««lotb, he had only one left ot' those he had purchased 
in London ready starched and.folded, and any foihire in the tie 
woidd be irrqMuneble for the laundresses of the Wough were iitfor 
barbarians,, who never couM be brought to a^nd to the niceties 
so requisite in the plaits of a cravat^ Adjourning to the mostoe- 
l^aled ^illinem^ m towa» he seleeted one of the filnest 
moiktm |KN^et< that the empi^iiim. 
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Miss Sparks presided could produce^ a pair of light , yellow 
gloves^ and a watch ribbon ; which after a lon^ vacillation be* 
tween bird of paradise melting into shades of pink and crimson, 
and a rich plain white brocade^ those at last from a mixture of 
blues, which he thought would harmonize better with the olive 
brown of the coat : a bottle of eau de cologne^ and another of 
millefleurs — eau de santeury not being known 'in this remote 
district, completed his purchases ; but while chatting famili* 
arly with the flounced and furbelowed mistress of the shop, he 
omitted to mention the particular party at which all these ele- 
gancies were to be exhibited, from a sort of prescient feeling for 
which he could not account. Mr. Webster did not entertain 
the slightest doubt of the genuineness of the invitation he had 
received, yet an involuntary impulse checked his usual propensw 
ty to bray of attentions from his superiors, and he kept the se- 
cret with all the tenacity of a guilty person. How often does 
it happen, that the words which rise to the very tip of the 
tongue, are arrested, wherefore we know not, and silence main- 
tained upon subjects apparently of no importance, which subse- 
quent circumstances prove to have been a miraculous interposi- 
tion to spare us from blunders leading to a hundred annoyances— 
thus it fared with Mr. Webster, a thousand times he was burst- 
ing forth with the tidings of Mrs. Blondeville’s invitation, and 
as often the exulting intelligence died away upon the threshold 
of his lips. Repairing to the jewellers, the banker made him- 
self master of two splendid seals, a brooch, and a ring, which 
he had frequently eyed with admiring glances through the win- 
dow, and a brilliant thought suddenly flashing across his mind, 
he purchased also an expensive fan superbly inlaid with steel 
and silver, notwithstanding the beau’s exquisite conviction, that 
the superiority of his dress and address bad attracted the atten- 
tion of Mrs. Blondeville, he could not avoid feeling certain mis- 
givings respecting the chances of admission by the high bred 
belles he should meet with at her house, to any thing approach- 
ing to a flirtation, and therefore deemed it advisable to provide 
himself with a fan, wbicii without being subjected to a refusal 
from some scornful fair one, he might flourish occasionally, and 
thus gain the credit at least of having been permitted to detain 
the bmatnented appendage entrusted to his care by the white 
hand of beauty. This was altogether an original idea, and 
of essential service to the ingenious suggestor. 

evening came, the cravat tie was trium^aiftly a^just- 
bakjd|remr punctual— ]|klr. Webster sat with his watch 
tl|e table fova full hour, ' iraiting with exemplaiT pftieneo * 
whichhemi^ venture to enter thei^niaiiiated , 
drawing room^t JenRtii tba band pointed to eleveii. . 
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took a last Garvey of his person in the pier glass, and tip-toed 
along the street, holding his hat just above his head to avoid the 
discomposure of the curls, while it protected the friseur’s la^ 
hours from the detvs of night — ^but the fortunes of the barber 
and those of Mrs. Grayson Blondeville, being on this occasion in- 
timately blended ; it will be necessary to leave the former for a 
time, and attend to the lady. — She was in her happiest mood, in 
the element in which she most delighted ; her dress unique, every 
ruche pinched quilled plaited and put on in a style, which no one 
save a French milliner could achieve — her hair surpassing all 
former attempts at extravagance in fashion — ^her gloves looking 
like gauntlets with their triple trimmings — her shoes — such 
shoes — the only piece of glittering ornament about her, a fac 
simile of Cinderella's, radiant in dead and bright silver : yet while 
she was all frippery and furbelow, made up of gauze and tiffany, 
nothing seemed to be over done, and a costume in which the ma- 
jority of her guests would have been overpowered, sate easily 
upon a person whose natural taste had been improved by deep 
study. The rooms were ful!^ the most illustrious visitors assem-' 
bled — the happy smiling hc/stess stood in the centre of a cluster 
of great people, the klite oi^the party — Lady Alvandown, and 
an honourable son and dau^iter — Lady Mary Chadwick — Lord 
Munsterhaven whose conflagration had been attended by such 
beneficial results, and bis guests; Lord William Bouverie, Sir 
George Plesgr a ve. Colonel Cumberford, one of the royal Aid -de- 
camps, Count Adolphe de Wittgenstein, a young German noble, 
Lon Pedro de Carvalho, Secretary to the Spanish Ambassador, 
and Sir Spencer Biddulph, of sporting celebrity — added to these 
appeared the flower of the neighbouring gentry. Admiral and 
Mrs. Vaughan, from Trefalgen Lodge — ^General Stonehouse, 
the owner of Beech Park — Mr. under secretary Crofton Bowles, 
and Mrs. Crofton Bowles, on a visit to the latter, together with 
numerous other county families and all the patricians of the bo- 
rough — ^Sir Simon and Lady Digges, Sir John and Lady Hod- 
ges, Mr. and Mrs. Watkyns, Bennet, Morris, Green, &c. &c. 
Glancing at intervals towards the door in case it should 
be necessary to disengage herself from the surrounding 
groups, in order to welcome some new arrival possessing 
equal claims to distinction, Mrs. Grayson Blondeville wit- 
nessed the gratified banker’s entrance, and with considerable 
d^culty restrained the feelings of anger and mortification which 
hiik undesii^d appearance produced. A broad smile upon his 
shi]jik%^aee, an evident inwnation, scarcely to be repressed, to 
bow iimnid .tq the company, and aboVe all those frightful yeljbw 
glevae gla|ta^ thelamp light, it was too horrifying and ^ve 
sc^rttcfaahi^ lo ihstidioos dalicaoy of a fine lady that iu 
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the first impulse of disgust she had veiy nearly dispatched a 
ibotmaa with orders to enforce the intrudei^s immediate depar* 
ture. A moment's consideration happily prevented a measure so 
incompatible with^the calm dignity which Mrs. Blonde ville piqued 
herself on clisplaymg upon all trying occasions^ her qui^ per- 
ception instantly detected the nature of the joke which had been 
played upon botii parties^ the author was more difficult to guess, 
it might be one of the smiling crowd whose adulatory homage 
she was at that instant receiving ; a vulgar device of Sir Simon 
’ Digges*, or of odious Mrs. Green to disturb the equanimity of 
temper which she deemed the distinguishing mark of a gentle- 
woman. 

Mistr4»ss of herself though China 

Timel5^ recollections of the sneers in which she had indulged up- 
on a nearly similar occasion at the expense of her friend Mrs. 
Watkyns came to her aid, the select assembly were spared a 
scene and Mr. Webster was saved from an ignominious dismis- 
al. But though permitting the suggestions of prudence to stem 
the tide of indignation, no apprehension of making an enemy 
could prevail upon the lady to treat ^‘ler uninvited guest with the 
slightest shew of civility. The banl^^r nervously anxious to pay 
his respects to the mistress of the mansion, edged his way 
through the crowd apologizing on all sides for the trouble he 
gave, but pushing forward until he arrived at the spot on which 
she stood in all her glory. A cold haughty half inclination of 
the head cutting short a most complimentary effusion was the 
sole return vouchsafed — abashed he fell back, marvelling at 
this unexpected rebuff, and half resolved to make his exit in a 
rage. Reflecting however that this would be to avenge the indig- 
nity upon himself, he wisely, if not magnanimously determined 
to secure all the advantages which the mere circumstance of 
having been seen at so elegant a party could not fail to bestow. 
For some time the gentleman’s situation was exceedingly forlorn 
being in the habit of frequenting, or as Sir Simon Digges ex- 
pressed it, of infesting, public dinners, be had a bowing acquaint- 
ance with many of the gentlemen — be ventured greater familiari- 
ty with those who banked at the firm, but even the persons who 
condescended to return bis salutations plainly shewed that they 
were keeping aloof in order to note his receptionfrom the higher 
povrers, before they committed themselves by any extraordipiiry 
of The ladias were still more unapproadhahle. A- 

of the etiquette wbiph, qhliged him to await a recognidon 
f^ifdre he^^bld he entitled to address thoseto ,|rhuiii he was 
™ly slightly known, he vainly endeavoured to app^opnaj^ to 
the fainte^ i^jixnatipii of the ]^ad> the at* 
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tempt at a smile. Lady Diggcs looked all ways rather than meet 
his eye, Mrs. Watkyns stared him in the face with an impertur- 
bable countenance, and others imitating her courageous inso- 
lence, alter surveying him from head to foot dropped their glasses 
with the easy indifference of perfect {Grangers. There was one 
only, an elegant girl who recollecting his features, remembered 
also the imliteness which induced liim to lead lier bare headed, 
and in the rain to her carriage, after cashing a draft which the 
head clerk had pronounced to be informal, and did not think it 
beneath her dignity to bow to his appealing glance. A happy 
opening the banker thought, but his vanity deceived him ; hover- 
ing near this fair patroness, to his great satisfaction he perceived 
her sitting quite alone just before the commenc'lkiieht of a qua- 
drille, and chose the auspicious moment to ask her to dance, she 
was engaged — for the next set — ^the next— and the next after tiiat 
— there was no hope for the crest-fallen candidate, and he with- 
drew into an adjoining apartment, and amused himself as best 
he could with rapping his fingers with his fan. The lucky pur- 
chase of that pretty implement turned the tide of fortune in his 
favour, Mr. Grayson Blondeville, a most urbane gentlemanly 
person, who would not ha^e been guilty of an act of rudeness 
to a turnspit, now justesp^^d the solitary stranger. Though 
rather surprized at seeing so mere a parvenu basking in the 
lamp light of his wife's drawing room ; as no opportunity of 
leaiming her horror at the banker's unexpected intrusion had of- 
fered iteelf, he concluded that there were some good and suffici- 
ent reasons for his appearance and became kindly anxious to 
put him at bis ease. Something more than a mere bow on a 
sentence en passant he thought was due t6 a person who seem- 
ed to be so completely alone in the crowd, yet he shrank from the 
idea of becoming his sole entertainer. Happily Mr. Blondeville’s 
eye caught the fan, the banker no doubt had been dancing and 
would lOce to dance again, and a task disagreeable to himself 
would be performed by the partner to whom he should introduce 
him. The overture to this ^ect was eminently successful. Mr. 
Webster was perfect^ disengaged, would be most happy to 
dance with any lady, and by another stroke of good fortune a 
lady was found equally willing to dance with him, An unadvis- 
ed dowager had encumbered herself with five sisters, at this ball, 
the girls were neither ugly nor U1 dressed, but they were not 
striking and they were strangers, and Mrs. Grayson Blondeville 
being too much engaged witu her noble guests to attend to mi-> 
nor peiaits; thfey stood a fair chance of being overlooked. Mr* ^ 
Blontfeville iffter having with some difficulty provided partners 
farfi% di|edvered to his utter consternation that the neglected ■ 
Igduat daheedgt here was ah opportunity of repaint^ 
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his neglect^ the young lady reviving from a fit of the sullens at 
the pros|iect of a beau, received Mr. Webster with gratifying 
' complacence, and the lucky adventurer soon found himself enact- 
ing Xe Cavalier seul vis a vis to Lord Munsterhaven and con- 
ducting the hono^irable Miss Trevyllian in the avant. Portunate- 
also there was always a demand for partners in the family and 
when he had danced with five of the Misses Ormby his earliest 
acquaintance was quite ready to dance with him again — nor did 
his good fortune end here — a lucky incident occurred at supper. 
The crowding and jostling for place so disgraceful to any refined 
society, was carried on at the borough in so outrageous a manner^ 
that it became necessary in large parties to take proper measures 
to secure for the persons entitled to precedence the full enjoy- 
ment of their rights. Mr. Grayson Blondeville invariably carri- 
ed the key of the supper room door in his pocket, and admitted 
the lady he conducted with his own hand. Upon this important 
occasion however it was deemed expedient to make a more effi- 
cient arrangement. Two apartments on the ground floor open- 
ing into each other, were appropriated to the supper tables, 
one of these leading to a conservatory which communicated 
with the gardeo was intended for tV reception of the superior 
order of guests and a covered pas^Uge had been constructed 
across R pRrt of the garden for their accommodation by a series 
of manoeuvres which would have done credit to a military com-* 
mander, Mrs. Blondeville contrived to assemble the favoured 
number in a small boudoir furnished with a door close to the 
back stair whence the company could descend to the scene of 
action, and happily achieving her object, she managed to have 
the party comfortably seated before the rush in the ball room 
commenced. It happened that Mr. Webster and his partner 
were in the bouse keeper's room at the time, the young lady 
had tom a part of her dress and was obliged to seek the aid of 
the female domestics, the gallant banker of course attending. 
The dress being put in order and the flounces sewn up, Uie 
smiling pair encountered the last couple of exclusives defiling 
from the back stairs, and not aware pf the scheme which had 
been laid to prevent ttm intrusion of less dignified personages 
joined the train, obtained admittance to the sacred precincts, 
and snugly ensconced themselves in chairs at the bottom of the 
table. In another moment a servant threw open a pair of folding 
dqors, exhibiting the glorious bustle din and confusion which 
rpilfned wi^iin the adjoining apartment. My Lady Bigges had 
. either n9:^osely or inadyertently left out of the ptu*- 
4jrr being ignorant of the precautions which had been iiltea 
prevent the usurpation of tbe upperseats byunpriyil^ed vir 
sifors, as usnnl attempted to take the lead; not pereeiving that 
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she was left to jostle with folks of little note. While pressings 
forward to secure a ehair as near as possible to Ladv Alven- 
down, a contest ensued in which she sustained a signal defeat* 
There unfortunately was present a Lady Hodges^ who accord- 
ing to the laws of the red book was entitled to precedence, in- 
asmuch as her husband had been knighted several years before 
Sir Simon Digges had attained that honour— hers was therefore 
the most ancient title of the two; but Sir John Hodges had ob- 
tained the fortune on which he had retired from business in a 
low vulgar way ; originally as the proprietor of a retail shop, 
and Lady Hodges in her younger days had been seen to stand 
behind a counter, she was moreover coarse and masculine in her 
appearance, totally uneducated and excessively ill bred* Now 
Sir Simon Digges had entered into life in a less exceptionable 
capacity, having held a small post under government, and was 
at this period the proprietor of large estates in the West Indies 
bequeathed by a distant relation, consequently he considered 
himself to be very highly exalted above his brother knight, and 
took infinite pains to assert his claims to superiority, a point 
which Sir John, good easy man, would not perhaps have disput- 
ed, but Lady Hodges, his more than better half, possessed a 
loftier spirit ; she assured all her friends that she was determin- 
ed to slick up for her just rights and had no idear of submit- 
ting to the airs of them Digges*” In pursuing this doughty re- 
solution, she seized every opportunity of entering the lists with 
her iiaughty antagonist, and upon this memorable evening came 
off with liying colours. She had kept a watchful eye the whole 
night upon Lady Digges, and the instant that there was a move- 
ment towards the supper room, she strode forward, bearing 
down by sheer weight of metal all who attempted’ to oppose her 

E rogress, thus diligent she soon arrived at the spot where Lady 
figges was pushing her way to the door, thrusting her aside 
with a sharp movement of the elbow, she prevented her from 
making any farther exertion by treading not altogether acci- 
dentally upon her foot, and having most effectually gained her 
object, swept on in triumpli — Lady Digges in pausing to re* 
place her slipper and to recover from the pain inflicted by a per-» 
sonage who carried fourteen stone and a half, completely lost 
ground, she w^as the last to enter the supper room, and her mor- 
tification was completed by the discovery that she had engaged 
in a scuflie with an insolept vulgar woman in striving to gain the 
wrong door. In high indignation she stalked round the lower 
table, and scarcely could refrain from expressing her displeasure 
upon finding that no seat had been reserved for her at the upper 
boai d. Fanning herself in restless vexation she took up a posi- 
tion immediately beliind Mr. Webster’s chair. It was^me bas^- 
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ers interest to make friends, to conciliate the great people of 
the town, and though he felt deeply aggrieved by tlie indirect 
cut hehad received from LadyDigges, a glorious opportunity 
now offered to establish himself in her favour, and stifling the 
revengeful feelings which prompted a retort, he arose and offer- 
ed the lady a seat. The courtesy was most gratefully most 
thankfully accepted— Lady Digges possessed an unhappy pro- 
pensity to blunder, and was in continual dread of lectures from 
her husband, who attributed every discomfiture she sustained 
to her inability to support ber dignity— overlooking the danger 
of receiving a reproof by making hei-self too amiable to the des- 
pised banker, she gave way to the overflowings of her joy at 
being so unexpectedly relieved from her difficulties— permitted 
Mr. Webster to perform the part of cavalier serventi behind 
her chair, drank champaigne with him, divided a bunch of 
grapes with him, allowed him to take charge of her shawl, and 
in short treated him as an equal. Henceforward all was sun- 
shine, the Misses Ormsby having a little journey before them 
were obliged to depart immediately after supper, but with Lady 
Digges on his arm the banker returned triumphantly into the 
ball room. There was no want of pstrtners now, Lady Digges 
introduced her conductor to a friend, that friend to another, he 
solicited a third and was not refused, so that when the lamps 
began to twinkle and the musicians' weary arms waxed faint, 
Mrs. Grayson Blondeville fatigued with all her exertions, the 
last compliment paid and the last great person departed, .still 
saw the haunting demon of the night, the indefatigable Mr. 
Webster dancing with undiminished vigour, encouraged to make 
himself agreeable, enjoying and entering into the spirit of the 
evening, catling out to the nodding fiddlers " faster faster’’ 
twirling his partner with an extra round in the moulinet, and 
beating up for recruits for a new quadrille. At last, and with 
the last he made his bow, the exuberance of his gaiety a little 
damped by the chilling aspect and haughty brow of the hostess 
who looked daggers at him as he approached to take leave. 
These frowns however came too late to destroy the happiness he 
had epjoyed, and be widked off much delighted with his even- 
ing’s entertainment. 





TO *****, 


I. 

hlessin^ mC;, the vision comes 
OF thy angelic fare. 

When a sweet fairy form assumes 
The image of tliy grace. 

Forgive me, that I do not bid 
The lovely dream depart. 

Nor blush; for, lady, it is hid 
In silence, and my heart. ^ 

II. 


Tliat I adore thee, shall not shame 
Thee, should it not delight ; 

For men who love may raise thy fame. 
And maids, who envy, slight. 

Vet will L be as silent as 

'riie patriot on the rack, — 

The mastered current shall not pause 
Nor to its source rush back. 

III. 

Let me but near thy beauty move. 

And gaze to make me blessed. 

No outward s^ign shall tell my love,— 
My heart shall seem at rest 
While every look, and every tone,-r* 
Becoming part of me, — 

My mind shall treasure, till alone 
J seem to sit by thee. 

IV^ 

Oh grant me then, in solitude, 

'^rhy beauteous form to trace. 

Where none can listen, none intrude^ 
To think upon tiiy face : 

For, if my fancy must not be 

W ith thy sweet presence fraught. 
Heaven, lady, must, as stern as tbee^— 
Kesume the poiver of thought^ 


E. 
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TO THE EDITOR OP THE CALCUTTA MAGAZINE. 

Sn?, — I have perused your number eight, and, after I have 
expended upon it a few morsels of rational criticism, I shall re* 
joice you with a morceau for number ten (as for me to give a 
monthly feed to that over-grown, peevish, and epicene enfant 
gate, the public, would be a mere wasting of my intellectual 
pearls, — ^wherefore I shall throw them before it only six or 
seven times in the course of this earth's revolution about the 
sun) in order to glad the eyes, and perhaps titivate the midriff 
of each recreant Subscriber. By the bye (now that you have 
existed long enough to enable you to form so delicate an esti- 
mate) do the mere “halfbatta” people pa)?^ as punctually and 
as much as we do; or do you resolve the dilliculty, begotten 
by defalcation, by giving fAem copies containing but Aa//' the 
quantity with which their betters are furnished ? 1 have, at 

this distant day, a minutely distinct (not to. say a microscopi- 
cal) remembrance of having, myself, made a practical applica- 
tion of some such excellent theory as that, towards an old woman 
who was wont to supply the microcosm of Addiscoiiibe with 
six-penny tartlets, ia The time of my Cadethood. Tliat bliss- 
ful time of life, wdien I had to polish my own shoes in the coldest 
of mornings and the dampest of rooms, I rejoice to think is 
over ; for I would rather have it to cast a lingering look be- 
hind to to peep at Mistress-Lol-wise — as tlie green spot on 

memory's waste (not that I waste much memory upon it, how- 
ever !) than to be starting from it, in times like these, witJi a 
vista of five and twenty years to travel through to a Captaincy, 
— supernumerary often, super-numerary never ! But revenous a 
nos moutons — ^let us return to our old woman, a tough enough 
piece of mutton, no doubt. It would appear, all things duly 
considered, that I had been somewhat behind my time — in 
taking the tarts off her hands for legitimate ventral purposes, 

— ^in liquidating the amount of the /ore-gone (and indeed 
sometimes the six gone !) purchases ; so that when the wither- 
ed creature, with that extreme garrulousness which, since th^ 
time oi* Nestor, hath been the handmaid of senility, observed me 
approach her basket, with a sort of crow’s eye bent on the blue 
apd white saucers which contained the salutary manulacture, 
she thought f^had better be clear of the old love, before I came 
%rooing me hew, and she accordingly emitted a vox (brought 
vrim more meaning than the ^prseterea nihil” of eud-commenc« 
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ing Echo) from the region of her ancient larynx, which, in due 
time, issued forth of her toothless gums, in some such compre- 
hensible formula as this, — to wit ; “ you owes me sixpence, al- 
ready, mister To a Cadet without a sixpence there was 

nothing remarkably exhilirating in that sort of retrospection, — 
that d-^d ripping up of cicatrized sores of which some trades- 
people are so fond — for it had, at the first blush (which did 
come into my conscious cheek) the ugly appearance of a pro- 
hibitory duty on the present imports, now fast disappearing in 
the cavernous jaws of the Cadets who had paid up. There 
were, at the critical moment now before the reader, but two 
tarts left, and over them was standing a Cadet of the Fourth, 
the very lowest, class — a race who might be individually back- 
ed or bellied either, for the matter of that, to eat against an 
Ostrich — with about the two-mouthful fragment of what had 
been the plumpest of tartlets, in his hand ; and I knew the igno- 
ble wretch had a “ splendid shilling” which would just liave 
done for the remaining stock, while I farther knew that ho 
meant to do for them, as “ his great revenge had stomach for 
them both.” The crisis approached ; the Fourth Class Cadet 
was at the “ last scene of all;” the tarts were of gooseberry, 
juiciest of fruit, and was 1 to be such a gooseberry fool (merely 
because Oliver Goldsmith made himself one before me) as to 
passively behold the lasf vestige of that day’s baking go down 
tiie woUisli throat of a sensual wretch two Classes beneath me ? 
No ! whatever common justice might have argued, common 
st)tse vociferated, 

“ ril not leave ihee, thou lone on?,” 

to the mastication of the same tusks (for they could be no human 
teetli) which ground thy sappy brethren. “ Go sleep thou with 
them” was any tiling but my advice, and I made up my courage 
to the rescue of the “ last of the Mohicans.” To tell God's 
truth 1 had not feasted on any food more epicurean than brown 
bread and water, and none to spare that^ for the twenty-four 
hours which had just passed away, — with me in the Black Hole, 
too, where deuce the flower is there for “ Time’s foot to tread*^ 
withal ; — and though I had borne it like a man^ after the ex- 
ample of Macdufl', I had also {more suo) felt it like a man, and 
the sight and odour of the luscious “ sixpemiies” made me now 
feel it something like a jackall. “ You owes me for the last,*^ 
said the old woman, somewhat tartly ^ as was her vocation, on 
seeing my courage fast rising to the sticking place. “ Do I,’' 
said i, afleciing to tliiiik, for a moment, on tlie subject, “ so I 
Te-al-ly believe 1 do; — tlien I’ll take this one, which w ill make 
Us even ! 1” The action was suited, auspice Hamlet, to the woMU 
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I had then much more of the facial brass than I have at this time 
of day, and went tlirous^li the necessary forms Avith a perfect air 
of the most satisfied calculation. As yet the march of intellect 
had not (“ when George the Third was King”) overtaken the 
aged tart-AVonian — she had had too far the start of it ! — and the 
Fourth Class Cadet was no deacon at arithmetic. In a word, 
the senescent relailer was conglomerated ; she felt convinced I 
fVffs- right, though the totally unexpei, ted nature of the proposi- 
tion had so confused lier reasoning faculties that she could not 
explain to herself precisely — the quomodo was too much 

for her, — and the Fourth Class Cadet, Arlio had previously grap- 
pled wdth the twin of m// saucer-ful, and paid tor his enjoyment 
with the moiety of his shilling, now less splendid by half than it 
was when I first made mention of it, was but little able to make 
the matter clear to her. Our pair of empty vessels having been 
<luly deposited in the cleanly towelled basket, the vendress de- 
parted, deeply ruminating upon whether she had lost a sixpence 
or gained one, and certainly never dreaming that, as a Scotch- 
man would say, 1 was “due her” a shilling lam not quite 
prepared to say (and as I am no hand at an extempore, I beg 
you will not ask me) what all this has to do with the Calcutta 
Magazine, but, lord bless you, man ! any thing is good enough 
for an up-country Subscriber, at the close of the Rains,” and 
the people at the Presidencies may skip* it if they like ; — albeit 
if a Member of Council, or a Finance Committee man, should 
happily gather from its unobtrusive moral, how half bat t a per- 
sons may be imposed upon, the design of this short sketch will 
(in the impressive language of modern Prefaces) be abundant- 
ly attained ; and the author more than recompensed for the 
labour and study he has devoted to the subject. 

Now for the promised criticism on your Number eight. 
First article by a Royal Middy, very good indeed, for a 
“ Youngster”. Spiritedly told, and not too much of it ; while 
the Yankee Captain had poetic justice, and the Middy, I hope, 
many a valuabler prize ! “ India, written at Sea — humph, — 

a good beginning and middle, like an epic, but the author must 
have felt qualmish towards the end, and probably was in 
a hurry to get to the ship’s side. The idea of humour is 
in him, however, and he will do better next ^ time. “ Tlie 
greatest happiness Principle — subject all my eye and 
Elizabeth Martin. Let every one be as happy as he can, after 
his own principle. All the theories in the world would not make 


* I mado if* to her the ensuing week, and the Fourth Clasi Cadet was re* 

ffted ** dead.*’ eooo after his arrive in India, of an impradenoe over a Cur* 
aada j-'Ms ruliog passiou hariu|; oi'^r-ruied him at last i 
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me happier than I was when I had tasted tlie first mouthful of 
that captured tart ; and as to mental happiness^ is neither 
to be created nor reduced by any dissertation. “ Deliberate 
Stanzas to the Moon.” I quite concur in the judgments already 
passed upon lhat production by the Editors of the Bengal 
Hurkaru and the Government Gazette. Really those writers 
are, sometimes, quite infallible. The article is excellent. But 
what the douce does the author mean by the “ Cow’s pimping 
over the moon ?” Is he at one of his nasty Dublin tenders 
again, as Mrs. R, has double entendres, or is it possible that 
he had ^ jump'd ovtr the moon,” and that your Printer improv- 
ed upon it, according to his own ideas of the “ course of true 
love ?” I^celeratissimus ! — tliat is to say, excellent Mr. Prin- 
ter, cannot you j)ermit an author to arrange his own thoughts 
after his own fashion, and not be adulterating the pure “ coin- 
age of his brain” witliyour own base metal, malejicus — that is to 
saj^, my good Sir ? 

Happy the author whose behoof 
Springs from correcting his own proof ! 

But hapless be who. tar aloof 

From Printer’s bower ; 

On Press Correctors must rely, 

(Or lu-Correctors. by the bye,) 

Who make his wit* or pathos, dy 

With ten-ass power t 

I pray of you not to imagine for an instant, execratissimns 
(wliich is to say, benevolent Mr. Printer) that the foregoing free 
translation of your favorite, Horace, is rendered with the least 
idea of personality towards you ; and as to the Corrector of 
the Press, may he live long ! — detestissimus, which is, best of 
Correctors — if it be only to yield him time to amend his errors, 
and put inverted commas, lines, stops, capitals, and notes of ad- 
miration, once more into their proper manuscript positions, 
whence he appears to me to eject them as summarily and right- 
about-ish as the Duke of Wellington does Mr. Huskisson ! 
“ Stanzas from the Persian — not amiss on the whole, but did 
any Persian tell him to ryhme gem and talis;?^a7^ together ? 
“ Mahratta Feeling — that, like the greatest happiness prin« 
ciple, is rather Elizabeth Martinish, than otherwise, as touching 
the instance ; but the relation is very good, and the thing will take 
in London, where people may imagine that Mahrattinees have 
feeling so mighty sentimental ! “ Catherine Maceva — ^not 

much of a go. The author speaks of fashions long, long 
exploded, and thus his wit is naught, like the Courtier’s honor in 
“ As You Like It.” What woman goes bare now ? Bare 1 by 
that is matrifflOAial, the quantity of material for a dress'^ of 
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these de^ys is enough to ruin a Judge of Circuit! “ The En- 
chanted Mount well told that ; very well told. The interest 
is sustained; and the spirit ol' the tale not permitted to evaporate. 
He is a good contributor, but it is “ great pity, so it is,^' 
that be should have been born or educated within the 
sound of Bow Bells. He need n ot deny it, for the infer- 
ence is irresistible from such rhymes as scorn, and gone ; bom, 
Khan ; and torn, Khan ; for it is quite true, what Blackwood 
long ago observed, that there is an immutable law of nature, 
which renders the proper pronunciation, by all such natives, of 
the letter R, impracticable. ^ Canons of Criticism “ Edi- 
torial Notes f “ On versification.” All three of them stuflF, Sir, 
mere stuiF. People will keep their own original opinions, if you 
both wrote till the crack of doom, and the sweet and fair Poetess 
shall continue to flourish as if this Magazine, and all that therein 
is, had never known existence. The subject, though, is an in- 
teresting one — I mean that of proper criticism, and true genius 
— and 1 shall be glad to see any thing farther good that any of 
you can write about it. “ An Original Poem by L. E. L.” — 
just what a Poem of her's always is — all fresh and dripping from 
Hippocrene. The minor articles are good, in their way; — 
siiort and sweet like a Jackass’s canter,” or even, it may be, 
like the amble of Pegasus, but not calling for any separate 
review, though very creditable to the medium through which 
they are conveyed to that Snob the Public. Now for my own 
poetic brew for Number ten, and thereby, hangs a tale as to its 
origin. “You must know,” then, as every proser sets off by 
declaring, that a friend, rather softer about the heart than the 
run of one’s friends are, was fairly jilted at a public ball one 
night, by a young devil (for they then cease to be angels !) of 
the age of seventeen, and as pretty and fascinating as a girl 
must needs be, to have the necessary appliances and means for 
jilting. He was decidedly down in the mouth, was this same 
friend of mine, and talked rather solemnly, at first, of guns and 
wounds— Ood save the mark ! — and, like “ Major Maepherson,” 
even ruminated on a razor. Tut man, said I, that is the very 
thing she has set her heart (at least all the heart she has) upon 
your doing ; and why should you give the little minx the tri-. 
nmph ? I’ll tell you what you’ll do, my boy (my bog, however, 
had bidden adieu to thirty I) you should turn the tables on her, 
by making the world believe that you were “ before her in the 
market,” and that, in point of date and fact, it is you who have 
jilted The love-lorn brightened up, ^and, to make short 

of the matter^ I composed for him the following ; which had the 
natural efleet of taming the beloved ; and the end was that she 
threw out encouragement to ^ lure her taiieel-gentle bacti 
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again and they, were regularly spliced, and she has turned 
out a perfect angel of a wife ; he is as happy as a husband well 
can be, taking him all in all ; and they have both permitted me 
(to whom they feel tremendously grateful, as in duty bound) to 
send you the composition which wrought so many marvels ; — 
in the charitable hope that it may be as useful to others who are 
similarly situated, as it was to them in their time of trouble. 

Your’s, &c, 

August 18th, 1830. WAMBA. 
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■* Our last was eren aa oarfirst» — light, roUtile, and rain ; 

The dance was done, the song was sung ; — we never met again. 

There waa little to remember, and nothing to reeret ; 

Love touches not the flatterer, lore chains not the coquette. 

Twaa of youth's fairy follies, by which no shade is cast, 

One of its airy vanities, and like them it hath past;— 

't hen a fair good night to thee, love, a fair good mght the while; 

1 have no parting sigh to gire, so take my parting smiLe.'* 

L. E. L. 


Adieu ! Adieu ! — as lightly flies 

The bird from off the careless finger, 

I go, and leave those starry eyes, 

Beiirath whose ruy 1 lov*d to linger. 

iov’d, fairest ! — mark the word I use. 

It speaks the past, — what now my love is ; 

And (taught by thee) when next 1 choose. 

It wont be so like a novice ! 

Your every look I once believ’d. 

Your smile enraptur’d me, — I own it; 

And though I And myself deceiv’d. 

I’m not the mortal to bemoan it. 

Those hazel eyes were not the less 

Bewitching when 1 thofoght them purer \ 

And when thy lips I us’d to press, 

No faith could make their sweetness surer. 

When to my heart I clasp’d thy form. 

Graceful, and tall, and sweetly rounded : 

Thy cheek was just as flush’d and warm. 

As though thy love was sootbly founded. 

I lost but little while 1 lov’d. 

For all 1 9 isk’d thy bounty gave me ; 

And since thy wanton heart hath rov’d^ 

Ueaten kugwft how much the change may me mel 
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Coald I thy frailness have foreseen. 

How much of rapture it had lost me ! 

And since I know how light thoii’st been. 

Whnt little grief the fact hath cost me ! 
Forewarn’d, 1 might have spurn’d thy kiss, 

(Where falsehood’s known, we must despise her) 
But then, where ignorance is bliss. 

You know ’tis folly to be wiser ! 

I do remember when I thought 

Thou wert without an earthly equal ; 

And wonder’d even if heaven had aught 

So pure and blight ; — but, mark the sequel I— * 
No sooner did’st thou send me forth, 

A bird of promise ! by thy lightness. 

Than 1 found eyes and kisses worth 

A host of thine in warmth and brightness. 

And yet I think thy half>fond heart 
Look’d from its ark for my returning, 

And sigh’d to see me thence depart, 

(Though not the sigh of deepest mourning !) 

If so, ihou wert — not I — the dupe. 

And lie who now thy — heart? — possesses. 

May feel secure / may not stoop 
To clasp the form which he caresses* 
like the gay bee, I little care 

What insect lights upon the blossom, 

\Yhen I have had my revel there. 

And cull’d the honey from its bosom. 

The flower that opes its wanton breast. 

For every grub its charms to rifle. 

May have been sweet, when first possess’d. 

But after that the joy’s a trifle ! 

You see, then, sometime love of mine ! 

My breast hath more of bliss than aching ; 

Aikfl though I’ve lost that heart of thine. 

My own is very far from breaking. 

Thy smiles were sweet, but smiles as sweet 

Have beam’d on me, since last they warm’d me : 
Tliy voice for heaven's own choir seem’d meet. 

But later tones as much have charm’d me : 

And I have toy’d with beauteous lips. 

Since last thy balmy pair I press’d ; 

And cheeks thy cheek could not eclipse. 

Have lain as fondly on my breast : 

And bands as soft and small as thine,— 

More soft and small they scarce could * 
pften thrill’d with love in mine, 

Ai mine hmo Utrill’d irhen tanch’d by thee# 
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I would not have my soul forget. 

The wild delight which thou imparted 
Enough, it pines not with regret. 

And feels as fresh as when it started I 
Memory of pleasure’s far too dear. 

For me to madly wish it flown. 

Since I can dwell, without a tear, 

i>n times when thou west all my own* 

It grieves me not that thou’rt away, 

1 still can think on what thou'st been ; 

Nor boots it (hat thou art to day, 

A flower whose bloom’s no longer seen. 
The mantling wine that bath’d my soul. 
When last 1 pledg’d thee, freshly now 
Warms my remembrance, though the bowl 
Has long been ruin’d— thus dost thou ! 

And wine, since that, my lips hath wet,— 
As costly and as fragrant wine. 

But li my soul doth not forget. 

Nor those impassion’d looks of thine. 

Yet I to eyes as fond may drink, — 

Have drunk, — and looks, as warm, to me 
Have stray’d, and 1 have touch’d the brink. 
Where lips like thine have tempted me* 

Am I to fret ray life away. 

Because one beauty broke her vow ?— 
And, lady ! sooth ’twere hard to say. 

Who was most faithless — I, or thou! 

At least it would be scarcely fair 
In me to cast th’ avenging stone 
My heart, alas ! can witness bear 
Thine did not recreant prove alone ! 

If other hearts were press’d to thine. 

If other aims around thee clung ; 

Trust me, thou art not so divine. 

As some round whom my arms were flung. 
If others breath’d soft vows to thee, 

(Deeming no lip^ bad been before them !) 
Oh ! words of love have fallen on me. 

As pure as though a seraph bore them. 

Kot purer than 1 fancied those. 

Which from thy pearly mouth were won ; 
But give me still the newest rose,— 

To others that whose sweets have gone. 

So fare thee well ! — thou once belov’d, 

A fairer breast makes now my heaven : 
Thou stray’d from me — from thee / rov’d— ► 
Wefe ever liiiT and Fop SO even 1 
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** Plmyi Sttoh fantsotie tricks.** 


(TAKEN PROM THE SHAH MAMEH.) 

Since every one has heard, or af least ought to have heard, of 
the rebellion of BiiiAM Chobeen who caused thereby the death 
of the good King Hoormuzo of Persia, and the flight into 
ROOM of bis gay Son and Successor Khisroq Pokweez, wo 
need not dwell on the subject. Sutlice it to say that Biram had 
met his deserts in the shape of a dagger, when, one night, that^ 
Khisroo was drinking wine with a party of Nobles and Sages, a 
goblet unhappily attracted his eye, on which was engraved tfie 
bated name of Birain. Forthwith, the King comin^ded the 
cup to be tost out of the palace ; and his companions, taking 
the hint, began to utter curses, not only on the memory of the 
Rebel, but on the goblet, and the Page who had brought it to 
table. Khisroo, reflecting that Biram was beyond his reach, 
resolved to vent his wrath on the City of Ry, (the Pages of the 
Book of Tobit) which boasted the unfortunate honour of 
being Birara’s place of birth. His first intention was to turn all 
the inhabitants out of the City and to render its streets a wilder- 
ness, but his Prime Minister suggested that the city was a large 
one, and that Providence might not be conformable, if the ShaH 
essayed to pound the streets beneath the feet of his war Ele- 
phants. Khisroo meditated a space and then said, ^ I will 
send some low-born, ignorant, abusive person to rule for a time 
over tliis city of Ry.” The Minister answered he would endea- 
vour to find such a man for the great King. ^ Let this new 
Governor,” — replied the Shah — “ be very talkative and unfortu- 
nate ; lef him have red hair, a mean appearance, a crooked nose, 
and a pallid face ; let his thoughts be evil, his perception weak, 
and his heart be fretful ; let him be a blockhead, a tyrant, and a 
liar ; let his green eyes squint ; and let his teeth be thin and 
long; and when he walks, let his gait be crooked like a 
Wolf’s !” 

As the King spake thus, the nobles were lost in wonder at his 
fancy, and each lent his aid in searching the world to discover 
the amiable and accomplished Governor the King required. At 
last, a man was discovered on the highroad, whose appearance 
set the wfaoli^lcountry in a roar of laughter, and who was instan t- 
ly led into Khisroo’s presence. ** What knowest thou,’^ said 
the King to him, " of evil thoughts, and evil dei^ds 7” The 
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man replied, ^ I never cease doing evil, and wisdom is unknown 
to me. I always act contrary to what I profess, and I am a 
source of misery to all who approach me ! 1 am composed of 

falsehood and I shun truth. 1 never keep my word, and I des- 
troy and ruin every man of honourable feeling.” The Shah im- 
mediately ordered a patent to be given him of the city of Ry, 
whither he sent him with troops conformable. As soon as tho 
Governor reached Ry, his first order wa« to destroy all the 
drains on the tops of the houses, and his second to kill all the 
Cats, under penalty of fire and sword to the disobedient. Who- 
ever had a Dikem, it was taken from him, until the inhabitants 
deserted their dwellings in despair. When the rains came, the 
houses were destroyed for want of drains, and the sun shone 
through the ruins on the unhappy inhabitants who were left, 
over-run with vermin for want of a Cat ! The city of Ry was 
filled with weeping and wailing, and Khisroo’s revenge was 
complete. But, now the vernal month of Foverdeen arrived, 
when roses adorn the castle, when the clouds weep joyous 
tears of dew, and the hills and plains are rife with tulips. The 
slopes of the mountains, spotted with bright tufts of flowers 
showed like the skins of Leopards, and the ground gleamed 
like satin from Constantinople ! The sheep and the ante- 
lopes danced over the hillocks, and pigeons washed their 
feathers amid the fountains in the Royal Gardens ! In short, 
it was spring, and Khisroo ordered his attendants to breathe the 
trumpets, and to fetch trays of aromatics, and sitting with his 
friends on the green grass, each made himself as happy as the 
nature of this transitory world allows ! While in this merry 
state, a person came in haste from Ry to GOORDIYA and told 
her of the miserable state of that much enduring city. Now, 
Goordiya, though she was the sister of Biram Chobeen, had 
been married by Khisroo, win# deemed with Romeo that a fair 
face might supersede the wrath of a family feud. Goordiya grew 
sad on learning the state of Ry, and pondering how she might 
remedy the evil, she dressed a Kitten like a child, and fastened 
it on a house which shone with trappings of gold and gems ! 
Ear-rings swung from its ears, and tulips concealed its nails ; 
its face was black, and its eyes seemed inflamed with liquor 
like those of a Drunkard with a headache : and thus it galloped 
about the garden, the golden furniture and saddle cloth flying 
loose in the wind ! Loud laughed the Shah; and his friends 
most obediently laughed too ; and Khisroo exclaimed to the fair 
Lady, “ ask what thou wilt, and take thy wish !” Goordiya 
bowed to the earth, and cried, “ oh mighty King, give me the 
city of Ry, and recal the evil man you have sent to rule overit^ 
who has killed all the. Cats^ and destroyed all the drains I 
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Again the King laugked, as he answered, oh Lady, whoso 
beauty would destroy armies, thine is Ry and its inhabitants ! 
Depute a virtuous Governor, and recal that evil man, whose 
thoughts and actions are as detestable as those of Arimanios 
himself !« S. V. V. 


A MASONIC HVMN. 


* * 

)Iow sacred is the mystic Craft, 

That e’en in distant lands 
With links of true fraternal love 
Can join opposing hands. 

IL 

The blood-red arm of ruthless war. 

As struck by spell divine. 

Falls nerveless as a I'hild’s before 
I'he Mason’s secret sign. 

III. 

He finds ’mid foreign crowds a friend, 

A home ’neath every sky, 

His countless brethren ne’er disdain 
Their kindred, nor deny. 

IV. 

For that vast family are taught 
To form one social band. 

And bear the unbroken ties of love 
To earth’s remotest land. 

V. 

No narrow bounds of creed or clime 
Of language or of hue 
Contract the Mason’s sympathies 
When suffering brethren sue. 

VI. 

To all alike, in w'eal or woe, 

A brother’s smile is shown. 

Whose hearts the same great father lore. 
The same Great Master own. 

* VII. 

To one celestial Architect, 

Ascends the general prayer. 

To live within the compasses. 

And act upon the square ! 
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A DAY AT MILAN. 

A TALE. 


, ■■■■r — — ■ O heaven! were man 
Bat constant, he were perfect. That one error 
Fills him with faults. 

Two Contlemen of Vorona* 


" Et Mediolani mira omnia, copiarerum, 
Innumerae cultteque domus, facunda virorum 
lagenia, et mores laati/* 


Thus in the fourth century wrote Ausonius when, enu- 
merating notable citie.'% he gave to Milan the fifth place 
in the series where Rome held the first nor deemed he 
the celebrity of the former overwhelmed by the vicinity of 
the -j-seven hills. To-day an equal admiration may be ex- 
tended to the modern city that has la Scala for its theatre and 
il Duomo for its church; and the traveller in Milan may be ar- 
rested at every turn by some graceful palace, or lofty institution : 
But for the eloquent spirit of its sons, tlie facunda virorum in- 
genia'’ he will search in vain, or if he find it, it shall be only 
displac ed in the happy harmony of sound, and degraded in the 
tinseled splendour of a Ballet. For the Teutonic despot scarce- 
ly less hostile to the advancement of knowledge, than his ances- 
tors were fatal to its existence, and taught, by the example of 
France that all is not wisdom which assumes her divine resem- 
blance rejects the goddess with the impostor ; and so, while the 
tree of knowledge is guarded by a double-edged sword that 
turns every way, the youth of Lombardy can only there be in- 
structed in German Schools, safe from the infection of every dan- 
gerous science, and its old and young men can only read such 
works as the jealous censorship of the Government will permit 
to rise among themselves, or to pass over the Alps. Neverthe- 
less, and in spite of this, the sun shines not on a gayer spot than 
Milan during the carnival. Then its every theatre from the 
magnificent Scala to the obscure Carcano teems with joyous 
mortals careful only to find pleasure ; the mores Iseti’' are still 
there. Folly never wears his cap more gracefully ; and, if the 
Milanese be slaves, they dance too lightly in their chains to 

* Prima urbea inter, DiYum domua, surra Roma. 

ilttionii ordo nobilium urbUm^ 

t — ■■-neo jonota prsmit vioiaia 

Idem* 
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make them clank. Then too each house, festive at least once a 
week, opens its doors'to the conversazione ; when the fatfest 
pant in the waltz, and animated, but not confused by its motion 
breathe:— > 

• <• — - lapgqig# A Stpplio^t own lip migUt r«toaod 

Wlien she warbled her beat,” 

while, as they float on, each pair of eyes becomes a circle of 
light But th^ sublimity of tomfoolery is behind. For the Mi- 
lanese dreading the stern discipline of lent, and skilled to bring 
some note from every bell on Folly's cap, parade the streets, in 
masquerad^ three days anterior to that rigid season ; and tiie 
carnival closes with the ext^vagqnce of mirth. Wives, and 
daughters, — as many as may, — seated .in their carriages more 
slowly in long lines ; or at some exposed window maintain an 
amorous war with their lovers, each party being armed with pel- 
lets of lime and water, which they throw from wooden spoons ; 
while the gallant youths express the warmth of their passion by 
the ardour of their attack. Nor are they in the carriages f ree 
from danger ; knights armed cap-^-pie carry munitions of war 
in hamper-like holsters, and urge the flying pellet against the 
open window of every carriage ; nor do ominous masks of dogs 
and monkey forget their habits. Combat rages on every side, 
" ardetque viris concurrere verge,*' and she, who never 


** Set at nought 
The frivolous bolt of cupid,” 

bears IBe brunt of hosts. Then too may be seen rivals with 
mutual good-wili united against some fatal beauty, another 
Penelope, w ho, while the wide Ulysses is wandering through 
other regions, compensates for her more yielding moments by 
the vigour of her defence on the present occasion. 

Such are the mores Iseti” of modern Milan ; and such the 
bright surface of its carnival : intri^e and licentiousness lurk 
beneath, and in the society of that lair town the second mar- 
riage that corrupts the first” is but too frequent. But^ let him 
pause, the favoured native of a sterner land, where his nobler 
passions find scope and expend themselves in the walks of am- 
bition, and a pure religion is ready, if he will take her hand, to 
guide him through life — let him pause ere he condemn a people 
deprived of all natural freedom, who may not love their country. 


« *<L«abiuiGirl” would probably have been ill satitSud with the patois of 
Milan, than which there is nothiug in the shape of Italian more abominablo ; but in 


sughter of jure,” for sbo, in constMit aHisnoo, direUo with thoiuz Sm 
rymn to Vtaosz 
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ST at least cannot serve her as they please and t6 'wheal the fN* 
ercise of every passion is denied, but of vanity, avarice, and love^ 
while a corrupt faith, by false assurances of pardon, justifies vice, 
and hushes to repose the^ female conscience. Yet surely be 
would do well to investigate, and perhaps to reject those amuse- 
ments which having passed' the Alps lose not all their voluptu- 
ousness in bis northern climate, and oh infinitely better, if he 
hesitated to conduct the inexperienced of either sex into, the soft 
vales of Italy there to forget the manners of their fathers and the 
virtue of their mothers. But to our story. 

At Milan a young Englishman during the carnival of 1823 
passed from a jeweller’s shop in the Piazza della Duomo. U 
will not do to mention to what street he directed his steps, and 
where he entered a mansion built round a spacious court in con- 
formity with the style of the best houses there. A woman who 
was knitti»ig in the porters lodge, contiguous with its lofty gates, 
smiled when she caught his eye as he bent to pass the wicket in 
the latter, and a slight blush came over his scarcely manly cheek. 
For he had not yet lost the alacrity of youth, and it was with ^ 
light step very unlike the stat('l}»^ air, which characterizes hie 
more mature countrymen that he sprang up the broad marble 
stairs leading to tlie inhabited apartments ; the ground-floor 
being, as is general in Italian houses, devoted to the offices. In 
the lobby there was no domestic to question him. and in an in- 
stant, and breathless with haste he was within the precincts of 
an elegant saloon. TUiswms artfully darkened and the shade 
heightened the beauty of a lady who, at liis entrance without 
rising from a sofa, resigned the embroidery, on which she was 
employed ; vvliile it veiled the ravage witicli time or dissipatipp 
had made on the lii st exquisite bloom of womanhood. Mo^ 
uieii know, 

IIow the pulse tbrobs when first we rieer 
Theejft that rolls in ^lossv blue, 

Or spaikles black, or raildty throws 
A beam from under hazel brows,” 

and will be at no loss to conceive what a youth of twenfy-one 
felt on seating himself by a beautiful being, wdu> to say ^ot)i 
seemed nothing loth : can imagine with wliat sensations of di5- 
liglit lie gazed vmon the large dark eyes that looked on him wit|i 
all their soul. If he had cares, they were forgotten, if ties of 
duty, they were broken; and the past and future were to him 

• The eoDVenient laoit^r of Uie oonfestional is to nodem Italy trhat the Prieat Sf 
Osiris waa to aucient Rome, although far more satisfactory as the former yields ab- 
solutioQ, while the latter only nadertook to |>ropitiate Uie olTeuded God.‘ * 

Lie petit reniam qaoties npn abstinet ttXQr,.£|^ .&o» Jurenal, Sadnit^tb. ' 
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AS nothing : his entire existence was concentered in that onA 
moment^ when, as her frame seemed to brighten and her every 
feature was indicative of pleasure, she drew him closer and 
closer, until their lips met. You see” he said, scarcely die* 
engaged, and drawing at the same time a jewel from his bosom. 

You see,” he said, your necklace is repaired, but do not say 
that I broke it." The lady had scarcely time to reply there 
is not room to believe otherwise," when a heavy foot on the 
marble stairs sounded through the lobby, and the exclamation 
Dio che sara di noi” burst from her lips. The truth was 
that she imagined the intruder to be iier husband returned sud- 
denly from Brescia ; but her agitation was soon overcome as 
we snail presently see. The youth awaited quietly the result, 
for whatever were his faults want of nerve was not one. He was 
not long kept in suspense. Before the exclamation of the 
Countess (for such she was) had ceased to vibrate on his ear, an 
old gentleman entered, and was immediately caught in the la- 
dy’s embrace, whose emotion became her amazingly, as she said 
mio padre tell me how you have come, and why you came not 
sooner ! Then with the sweetest smile in the world she intro- 
duced our hero as the Count’s particular friend. 

The old gentleman soon displayed a liking for the youth, 
whose lively conversation amused him, and the patience, with 
which he listened to stories against the English won his heart. 
For the Italian, incredulous of any thing better in human na- 
ture than that which he had witnessed his life, took especial 
pleasure in relating any incident or mentioning any institution, 
which went to prove his favourite theories ; and, as the habits, 
and free constitution of the English least accorded with these, 
wh'de the latter excited his envy, he had with surprizing 
industry sought for every thing that was foul in the one, and 
corrupt in the other. Besides he had a singular facility in 
making facts serve his purpose ; and our youth enjoyed him 
much. Accordingly the old genileniari declared that England 
could not be free, because no one could go to the Italian Opera 
there, but in a prescribed dress, in silk stockings and shoes.’^ 
And added he, you abuse the Spaniards for the inquisition : — 
What do you call your Doctors Commons ?” Our hero looked 
exceedingly grave, and the Italian imagining his silence to be 
the result of confusion, proceeded, Your laws too are so num^- 
roua, 1 bear, that you cannot move or speak without breaking 
dome ; and that in London men get their bread by informing, 
by cdtcbing others in legal quires. The ^^rnagni delator ami« 

^ * If HbM fmedom of tbo Briti^ rest oa tbe pririloge of th# 

ta boott sod bkc!^ erarsts, tbty srs aow frss, or irara iu and 7. 9at 
it was not ao formerly. , 
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ti** is very common in your noble England. Besides your sta* 
tute laws written on parchment would reach round the world : 
Rome, before the Decemviri framed the twelve tables, had few 
or no written laws : you will not compare England with Rome, 
certainly not/* replied the youth : “ but you have stretched 
our laws a little and although they are copious our coun* 
sellers and judges being unquestionably of the highest talent 
and integrity counterbalance the evil’*. Bagatella/’ cried the 
Italian, your men of talent cannot avail much, for I under- 
stand that those people are the wisest who have nothing to do 
with your laws.” Puzzle*headed people do say awkward things 
sometimes ; and it was so now. The Countess bantered our 
hero on his confusion and her father exultingly continued : 

And what is your freedom? you cannot walk the streets for 
press-gangs — and your morality ? you sell your wives at Smitbfietd 
like cows and sheep/’ Not the best/' said the youth smiling, 
‘‘ and yet we get purchasers, which is a good sign. I wonder 
where you would find a market for yours?** The latter part of 
the reply was in an undertone : but it was heard. ^^Insolente !” 
cried the Lady. The old gentleman indulged in a long cachi- 
nation, while the youth looked intelligibly at the former, who 
smiled forgiveness, and called him ^‘un cattivo.” Yet there 
was some disquietude in the young man’s manner, and it evi* 
dently encreased as the orator proceeded to defend the Italians 
by traducing the English. Yes we know that you pride your- 
selves upon the virtue of your wives, as if with the blue eye 
and herculean bodv of the ancient Germans the chastity of 

their woman had also descended to you; but Lady who 

passed through Milan lately had her cavaliere servente. "Oh 
impossible” said the youth gently, " certamente’* exclaimed the 
Countess, " No/’ he rejoined, " you have mistaken some rela- 
tion for a thing, for which the English language does not afibrd 
a term. I will stake my existence you are mistaken (remember 
gentle reader our hero was but one and twenty if he had 
lived some months longer in the world he would have held his 
tongue) "quite mistaken.’’ But the Lady did not think so, and 
answered " If it be as you say, there is nothing certain — 
while the youth continued, " in the whole circle of my friends 
there existed no such thing.’’ "Then you must have lived among 
the cream of society/* said the Lady manifestly piqued ; and 
you have not done well to leave such astonishing virtue.” The 
old gentleman at the same time exclaimed "Bagatella I” At 
the last observation from the Countess the expression of the 
youth’s face became utterly changed. His cheek turned pale as 
death, and his lip quivered. And, after striving in vain to re- 
sume his good humour^ he took leave* The Countess would 
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Irtitker father^s presence checked her/ and wifh 
’real an^sh she sa^ the youth depart, for she was unable 
fathom the passion that shook him. So, to hide her own 
tion, she accused the English of petulance, to the old gentle'^ 
inan ; who seemed more ready to believe them to be dupes. 

• It may be asked perhaps. What gave rise to the sudden emo^ 
IbiOn, which made the youth forget what was due to his coiiipa;^ 
liions in consideration of the age of the one and the sex of the 
•other. But we love to tell oUr stories our own way,and,sceitc6ip 
ly hoping that it would be entirely satisfactory, we can furnish 
no better explanation than that of the following letter; while 
we take leave to remark : That our hero was an erplian ; that 
his mother died at his birth, and his father shortly after. By 
which events his infancy had been consigned to the capricious 
tenderness of a servant. He had never learnt to pray at a mo* 
ther*s knee. Tlie best religion is so taught ; for surely that 
man cannot be good for much who in after life, and absent, shall 
ever scotf at wiiat a dear mother so taught him. And the dan* 
"gerons season of youth bad been left to the care of guardians, 
who had not been the more successful because they had been 
rigidly strict. Some tempers are to be governed by love and 
some by fear. Our hero Was of the former. It may be observed 
too that the last four months of his life previous to his arrival in 
•Italy had been spent at Paris among English roues, whose con- 
versation invariably turned upon horses, women, and religion, 
■and who, although to them the past was as dark as the future, 
never hesitated to re-argue the evidences of the lat ter, or to 
cavil with its precepts, or aUempt to disprove it by ajest.* 

The letter, to which we alluded ran as follows ; — 

My Dear ViLLiERS, — You tell me that the Montagues are on the 

S int of starting for Italy. Their passage across the Alps will be cer- 
nly safe and speedy : For that odious old woman the aunt carrier 
tons of vinegar in her face ; and, if Hannibal had had the misfortune of 
lier company, to her presence alone Livy would have attributed tl)e 
'dissolution of rocks and snows. Do you remember her aspect ivhen- 
ever 1 approached her niece ? Nothing indeed seemed to soften her, biit 
.the presence of that lout Hickets, her nephew, who to give the de* 


^ * Wer« dissipated meo, whose lives are the best commestary on their principles 
people who. treated religion with indeoeut levity we slight be silent: 
they are not; and there are others who may well pardon us for bringing %o 
jdisiff recollection rbe remark of Lord Bacon. That ** to Isai^e all reverent and rs- 
oua compassion towards evils or indrgnation towards fhults, and to turn roK- 
Ol intp a comedy or Satire ; to search and rip np woudds with a laughing Ooun- 



Obofou^d^ of j^at and aafi|est.”: 7 ;^s 
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fil Us due has the best teeth, and thickest head of any man in England, 
ptit 1 never could endure that inaii> aud am consequently pr^judiceil 
While we were boys he was always recommended to me as an example 
pf steadiness and prudence ; and was landed to tl^ skies by his partial 
friends, who were everlasiitig^ly raising thanl^ivings, because, born a 43 i 
^ he was not a wild asses colt,'* because, forsook, he was n$ jogtrot 

^ was dull. They say his income exceeds five thousand pounds. 
Alas my fiist year of self-government (do not smile!) argues ill: t must 
change my system, or be a beggar at thirty. But perhaps that will be of 
little consequence. You will wonder at my style. However 1 cannot 
briri^ myself to express what lies heavy at my heart, what, when^er I do 
ihhik, makes my head and pulse throb, and brings pearls of sweat upon 
toy forehead. Yet let me say it. I have not written to Fanny Montague 
for six weeks. You know my life though short has been too prolific of 
errors. But never, never, till now did i feel shame. 

' I have already described Milan, and yet without mentioning a Count* 
css wlio is ■ ■■ But I will see her no more. I will start immedi- 
ately for Florence ; and from thence write to Fanny. I cannot lie, if I 
could, I might have written before; yet 1 have lived to disregard my 
pligikted word. What may 1 yet live to do? Thank heaven no one 
Answers. Burn this ! 

Your affectionate friend, 

HENRY RIVERS. 

We have seen how well our hero maintained his resolution. 
It is most true that he sincerely determined to avoid the peril- 
ous beauty of the countess and the flattery of her love ; but he 
judged that he might indulge in one parting interview. The 
experiment was tried. His plans w^ere altered: he was first 
tempted to see the commencement of the carnival, and ultimate- 
ly to witness its close. The equivocal character of bis inter- 
course with the loveliest woman in Milan created no indignati- 
on, it rather added to his reputation ; and, while he felt him- 
self to be the admiration of one sex and the envy of the other, 
habit silenced the reproaches of conscience. Thus scarcely alive 
to his situation, and too young to have learnt that every actioR 
unavoidably produces it proper eflVet, he indulged in the Vo- 
luptuous license of the place. Nor did one lucid interval disr 
pel even for a moment his felicitous delirium until he wa!s 
recalled to reflection by the observation of the Countess, .which 
we have recorded and so taught to feel how much he had fp^ 
feited. 

' Then indeed he experienced an inward blttsh ; and und^ 
the influence of that degradingTeeling we find him approaching 
.his Hotel, the Croce diMalta"^ in the Piazza di S. Sepolcrj|. 

^ Tte £roo» di ‘HikTU wai boof Ike pleiiMateiit Inn in Euxopt. aw jie 

Innger kept peoplel ^ey ' however hate removed to m OMmlt 
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There bis servant put into his hand a packet, the direction of 
which written in a well known character added fresh panfi^s to 
his remorse, now so evidently expressed on his countenance that 
his valet hesitated when desired to retire, and on hear* 
ing the key turned in the door behind him, ran to com- 
municate his apprehensions to the red>nosed Landlord. 
But mine host was neither in the dining hall, the stable nor the 
cellar, and before he could be found the anxious servant was 
summoned by his master. And so while the former is ascending 
to his master’s apartments at the rate of twelve miles an hour, 
we will endeavour as hastily to relate what had occurred at the 
hotel since our hero had left it in the morning. Immediately of- 
fer his departure, an English carriage had entered the court, 
round which the Croce di Malta is built, with galleries, that lead 
to the various apartments, rising one above another, much resem- 
bling some of the old Inns still to be found in London. 

The carriage contained an old lady, a young lady, a youth, who 
was a proper man’s picture,” a mhdicine chest and a lap dog, 
besides tne ten thousand etceterae that every body has and no 
body uses. After ascertaining, through the medium of the young- 
er lady that they could be accommodated, the party ascended to 
the first gallery. The loquacious hostess, seeming to shun the 
ominous eye of the tall thin form in black and grey, and direct- 
ed her attentions to the more loveable stranger ; who might be 
nineteen or twenty, but it was difficult to judge as her bonnet al- 
most concealed her facey and a travelling dress strove to hide the 
exquisite symmetry of a form that perhaps was a thought too 
tall.’’ — On reaching their apartments the maiden aunt retired 
with Bijou to her chamber, while the young people sought the 
drawing room, where the youth taking up his position at the 
window wondered how his fair cousin could understand the vo- 
luble hostess, whose tongue boggled in execrable French or flew 
through her own native Milanese, until bis jealousy was aroused 
by hearing the latter say, ‘‘ Outre les autre Messieurs qu^e 
viens de five, nous avous un Monsieur Anglois, uh Monsieur Ki- 
vers, nn brave jeune homme et bien beau.” Of this the greater 
part was unintelligible, but the name was enough to awaken the 
furiosity of the youth ; and that he took no trouble to conceal, as 
lie fixed his heavy blue eye upon the speaker, as if attention could 
l^ave made up for deficiency of knowledge : but in vain. He 
mlgb^have stared till dooms*>day. 

. -v ' 

ttslafSa eoiitrs4i4s <i«na Palta. Tli«r*lbr* if tor out, hy coins fniprobclklo 
iastiaic, ckottld over agaia lecro Isdis frhb tn mdopandMicc, mnd travel fo lA£ko 
||i; ca&asi do hattcir thaa choose the Qiaado Dif te^pia for their fiotel* 
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Tbe young lady had laid aside her bonnet, and displayed that 
sort of face, which, although it may not arrest the attention at 
the first glance, if regarded twice and attentively, fixes it for ever. 
There was sweetness and intelligence. The dark eye, and flash- 
ing brow of Italy was not there ; and unlike the charms of the 
Countess there was no voluptuousness, although as much beauty, 
beauty too that one would not love so soon or so fiercely but bet- 
ter and longer. 

When the conversation that the sapient young gentleman 
could not understand had induced the mention of a name, which 
caught his attention, our beautiful traveller resumed her bonnet 
and turning to the pier glass, as if to adjust its strings, continu* 
ed the coloquy, in Italian. Tlf? hostess fluent in her native tongue 
recapitulated the praises of the young Englishmun, and her male 
auditor stared in vain. At length she said, “ perhaps you know 
him?” “ I have seen him,” replied the lady. — “ Is he well ?” 

“ He cannot be otherwise in Milan, where every bod\^ loves 
him.” 

“ And he loves every bod|^*’ interrupted the fair stranger. " Is 
it not so ?” — 

Why will people be inquisitive? Five minutes after asking 
that question, the lovely querist rejecting the attendance of the 
hostess left the room. Her veil was down ; and the youth recol- 
lected afterwards, when a note excusing her absence, and pleading 
fatigue set the old lady, just as they were about to sit down to 
dinner, rummaging among her store of laxatives and tonics and 
inveighing against the weakness of modern girls, that his fair 
cousin tottered as she left the apartment. 

It was indeed with an unsteady step that the unhappy young 
lady passed along the gallery to her chamber. There she threw 
herself upon the bed, and burst into tears. Then she drew a ini- 
luature from her bosom — gazed on it — kissed it gazed on it-— 
kissed it — again and again. At length she rose, opened her desk, 
took out a bundle of letters, read some of them, and then began to 
write. The portrait and the open letters, were laying before her 
so that whenever she paused, with her sweet cheek resting on her 
hand, one or the other met her view. Her tears blistered the 

E and blotted the ink, but her pen flew on ; and a scarcely 
e letter of two sheets was the labour of an incredible short 
time." - ■ She had written the pure language of tbe heart : why 
did she strive to correct it. Its unstudied eloquence might have 
saved the man, whom she best loved, from new and darker crimes, 
and might have averted a melancholy train of events. But sht 
paused to correct it ; and as she read it she blushed. It was the 
burning blush of shame that flushed her cheek and brow^ and 
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for one tmhafipy moment it made her forget her natural tender* 
iieas« For a time she seemed to meditate. Then with an exprea- 
aion of resentment brightening in her eye she tore the unfolded 
letter, closed those near her, hid the miniature from her sights 
took a new pen, and wrote as follows : — 

* The cause of your silence is iio longer hid from me. — I return your 
ihiniatuie and letters. It may e«ise your conscience to know that I do so 
without regret.” F. M. 

This she enclosed in an envelop with the miniature and letters# 
and she congratulated herself on having overcome her feelings, 
when she had only substituted pride for tenderness — pride, a pas- 
sion so foreign to her temper that it could not remain long para- 
mount ; while she believed herself right in having played the 
hypocrite, and written an uiitruUi. She was iatally unde- 
ceived. 

Rivers received the note as we have seen. The worst and 
strongest feature of his character WM pride, not anxious cringing 
vanity, that souglit every man’s go^ word, but invincible pride 
that valued no one’s, or rather, that strove {o value no ones. The 
note produced in him a fearful calm. He scorned to shew any 
uneasiness or to change his line of conduct, because he had lost any 
Kuman being’s good opinion ; and as he would have called on 
the Montagues immediately on tlieir arrival had nothing happen- 
ed, he resolved to do so now, and to act, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Thus it came to pass that when his servant entered, he 
was surprised to lieai his master in tlie calmest tone desire him 
to prepare his toilet, and subsequently to order dinner, taking 
especial care to have the champaign well iced. Rivers was ne- 
ver so particular before. 

His toilet completed with unusual care, he descended to the 
gallery where the new arrivals abode. When he entered their 
apartments the venerable Miss Montague was grinding rhubarb, 
Bigott snarling for his dinner, and Rickets wondering what . could 
ht the matter with his cousin, but Fanny was not there ; and the 
two’iminan beings he loved least met his steady gaze« ^0,had 
however an open sneer ready for the youth, and a qompliment 
scarcely less bitter for the old lady, who, after the slightest pos- 
sible acknowledgement of his presence, seeined/Utferly absorbed 
^ her medical labours. The dulness of RickiU^^W the^sulki- 
mcfS of the Aunt were more than a match ikr our horo’s wit, and 
at fired of being the only speaker he took legve, when the 

with a pair of iilraggi8t’o.8cale8 in one)h,|M|,:#n^ a 
4M9ll^/^ofija{ap in the otfier, and flqninting over her 
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as she was in the constant habit of sayinp^, she only used them 
when reading or engaged in what she called nice work, shuffled 
after our hero and within his hearing desired the servant ne- 
ver to adniit him again. Rivers ground his teeth with vexation. 
His dinner was waiting when he reached his room. He could 
not eat, but he drank champaign in a manner very unlike his 
wont. This to his astonished servant seemed to have no 
effect, but it had. If could not more completely intoxicate him 
than the “ wine of passion” had already ; it however elfectual- 
ly served to depress each lingering effort of intellect. 

In this state of excitement, wdiich was not the less intense be- 
cause he subdued every outward sign, he drove to the Theatro 
della Seal a. It was decorated for a masquerade ; and the 
company had assembled, Rivers hastened to the Countess's box. 
She was listening with apparent pleasure to a young Hussar, 
W'hose passion forlier w as notorious. The youth as he entered 
overheard some warm terms of gallantry, too agreeable to the 
lady’s vanify, but indiUereiit to her love, for that was his ; and 
drawing back with an expression that could not have been mis- 
understood he remained silent. The Countess really pained by 
his conduct in the morning, and anxious to soothe the passion 
w'lii<!h she perceived rankling at his heart, addressed him with 
more than her usual fondness. This Rivers imagined to be mere 
art designed to cover her levity, ( oh 

** The nightingale that sings, with the hard thorn, 

Which fahle places, in her breast oi wail 

Is lighter far of heart and voice than those 

Whose head-long passions form their proper woes;”) 

and without taking any notice of her he begged the Austrian to 
continue their t^te a tele. The Hussar long jealous of Rivers, 
was indignant that any other than the lady's husband should 
quarrel with his advances ; but being too gallant a man to blus- 
ter in a woman’s presence he bowed, and left the box. As tho 
door closed, the Countess threw herself at Rivers feet. The cur- 
tains completely veiled them. Her tears wetted his hands^ whicli 
i*lie held in hers ; and slie exhausted all the despair, which women 
know so well how to use. But in vain : there he stood like a form of 
niarble ; and, when she urged “ indeed — indeed he is an old andinti- 
*hate friend,” he merely said — it was the only time he spoke — and 
1 this morning was a particular acquaintance of your husband.^ 
His tone made her despair. Her grasp gradually relaxed, and 
she sank on the floor. The evidence of her deceit made Rivers 
believe her altogether false, and he concluded that her sw’^oon 
feigned^ and so imagining that one woman had sought to ccyom 
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liini, and that another scorned him, his bitterness of soul increased 
to agony ; for he had not succeeded in acquiring that useful scorn 
which keeps proud hearts from breaking. ^Vhen therefore on 
leaving the box and desiring an attendant to look to the Countess 
he met the Hussar who desired an explanation, he felt a savage 
gratification at the prospect of a duel. 

The moon was at its full. That moment seemed the fittest to 
Rivers, who would make no apology, to bring the atiair to a ter- 
mination ; and all difficulties were speedily overcome as the Aus- 
trian who had at Paris acquired the noble art of hitting wafers at 
fourteen paces, readily consented to substitute pistols for the less 
dangerous weapon broadswords, with which the Germans usual- 
ly settle disputes. Our hero was accompanied by his. servant ; 
the Hussar called upon a brother officer ; and a commodious spot 
was readily found. On th(5 first fire Rivers hounded from the 
earth like a buck and fell ; his servant ran towards him. He was 
dead. The ball had passed through his heart. 

Great ^vas the consternation at the Croce di Malta when the 
body of the young Englishman was brought there on the follow- 
ing morning. Whatever had been observed in his conduct was 
remembered, and repeated. All mourned for him, for all loved 
him except Mrs. brevet Montague and her nephew, and even they 
shuddered at his end. But Fanny lamented, and “would not be 
comforted.” Her very beauty became changed ; she accused 
herself as the cause, and raved at the recollection of her heartless 
note, which with the other letters, and portrait was found in Ri- 
ver’s room, Of the latter she repossessed herself, and it is now 
her constant companion, while her cousin continues a despairing 
lover. 

The Countess is still alive. Her husband returned from Bres- 
cia some days subsequent to River’s death, and although that 
was then the general topic of conversation, he was never heard to 
, disown him for a friend ; and there is not now at Milan a happi- 
er couple than the Count and Countess. * ^ ^ ^ ^ 


X. 
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THE YOUNG FUROOD. 

A TRAKSLATION OF AN EPISODE 
IN THE 

SHAH NAMEfi OP FIRDOUSEE. 


It is nfiCPasary to mention, for the rijht understanding of the subjoined tale, that 
Siaoosh, the son of Ky Kaoos, Shuh of Iruii, was persecuted by the love of his 
Step-mother Sondahbeh, who, after the example of Potiphar's wife, followed up her 
‘‘rejected addresses” by accusations, to establish the falsity of which Siaoosh under- 
went the ordeal of fire, and w-as glad to take the opportunity of the invasion of 
Iran, by A f^asiyab Khan of l oorau, to absent himself from the lady by riiaining 
the command of the Iranian army, opposed to the invading ’VIonarcli. Siaoosn was 
accompanied hy lluostuui, at whose recommendation he con duded a treaty of peace 
with A frasiy ah, who had been impelled thereto by evil dreams, receiving hostages 
for its due fuUilraeut. liut Kaoos disapproving th^ peace, ordered hi'^ son to break the 
treaty arul slay the hostages. Siaoosh disiluining to participate in this cruelty, re- 
leased the hostages, and as his only resource threw hiniseli into the power of Afra* 
sjyab, who receivf.d him with great alb ction Siaoosh in a short time married the 
daughter of Poeian Wisah, pnme minister of Airasiyab, of whom Furood was born : 
and soon after Siaoosh contracted a second mariiage with Furungaish, daughter of 
Afrasiyab. By the artilicos of Gurseevuz, brother of Afrasiyab, and others who 
were jealous ol Siaoosh, Afrasiyab was induced to seize and murder his son-in-law. 
But Furungaiaii by means of Peeran escaped unhurt, and in due time became the mo- 
ther of Kv Klioosroo (C^yrus the Great of the Greeks) who having been preferred by 
bis grandsire to the throne of Iran, resolved as in duty bound, to be revenged on 
his unnatural maternal grandpapa. And here the story begins. 

A few illustrative notes have been added, compressed as much as possible, and 
chiefly taken from Beloe’s translation of Herodotus— a work, which, with the 
Shah Narneh, offers the most authentic account of the history, and usages of ancient 
Persia. To save space the passages are more frequently referred to than quoted ; but 
when brevity is not the object, 1 know of no work wrhich presents a classical and gen- 
eral scholar greater scope for illustration than the Shah Natneh of Firdomee, 
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A period had elapsed, and when divine 
Tbe sun in Spies was beheld to sbine, 

Khoosroo the Magians from * PiUloo bade throng, 

And held meet counsel with these sages long ; 

He ordered the Proveditors to shew 
The names of all of high renown and low ; 

L * Pihloo is the name of a city in Persia, and a term applied to the whole oountry 
Where the Pihlouvee language was spoken. 
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Two weeks he closed bis regal Court, and mado 
A book be written, in whose leav'es displayed 
The stTle of each was noted, who might claim 
A Hero’s title, and a Warrior’s name. 

First in the list, ten and a hundred stood 
Of Knights partakers of ^ Kaoos's blood, 

W'lth ^Fereboorz, the leader of them all. 

Who the bold Khoosro relatire might call. 

Next of ^ Manoochiafaur’s high race, who still 
Felt love for Toos their souls and bosoms thrill. 

Of Nozer’slin*eage eighty Knights he chose, 

Equipped with maces, and prepared for blows, 

Zerasp their leader, who in each affair 
Sustained their sorrows, and assuaged their care, 

The Kyfta diadem, the son of loos ; 

IVith sabre armed, with battle axe, and Koos,^ 

7’hird on the list,’ Godurz Kisbwad was found, 

7 hrough whom the troops with denser ranks abound ; 
"With sons and grand-aons seventy eight, who rode 
Across the desert, and o’er mountains strode- ; 

The * flag of Kawah ’twas his part to ope, 

The glory of the throne, the imperial hope ! 


^ Kaoos, late Shah of Iran, was living at this time, but had resigned his throne to 
bis grond-son, Ky Khoosroo. 

^ Fereboorz was the son of Kaoos. 

* Manoochaihur the 7th Shah of Iran wastbe father of Nozer the 8th Shah, who, 
again, was father of Tons, the father of Zerasp. At the tinie of tlie murder of Nnzer 
by Afrasiyabson and general of Poshung, Khan or King of 7'oorun, 7'oosund ins bro- 
ther Goostuhum who had fled from Hehistan into Pars, were excluded from the 
throne on account of their childhood. 

* Kyan. Although the term Kyan is especially applied to the 2d or Kyanian dy- 
nasty of Persian Kings beginning with Kykobad and ending with Sekunder ( Alexan- 
der the Gt.) yet it may be taken in the general sense of Cjesarean-'-uamelv imperial 

^ Koos was a brazen drum of large dimensions, used only by monarcbs and princes, 
whose rank its presence indicated. 

’ Godurz was a valiantKnight, the son of Kishwad, a warlike chieftain in the reigns 
of Feridoon and Manoochaihur. 

When two or three proper names are conjoined in this way, the expression son of* 
ia to be understood as intervening, thus Godurz Kiahwnd and Koostum Zal Sam signify 
Godurz, the son of Kishwad, and Roostum the son of Zal the son of Sam. 

® During the usurpation of Zohak, the .Mb Shah of Iran and murderer of his pre- 
decessot (Jemshid. Kawah, a blacksmith of Ispahan, driven to desperation by the 
seizure of his sous, whose brains were required to feed two serpeuts which had 
Sprung from the Shoulders of Zohak consequent to a kiss applied thereto 
by Eblis or the devil, raised his apron as the Standard of revolt, which 
apron was immediately adopted as the imperial banner by Feiidoon the sue* 
oessor of Zohak, and used as such by the succeeding Shahs of Iran. It was consider- 
ed the palladium of the Kingdom, and after having led lot centuries to renown and 
victory, was taken, as is related by Gibbon, at Cadesaia by the Arabs under Saad Ge- 
neral of the Caliph Omar, among whose chieftains the rich gemsi with which each 
•uecessive Shah had decorated it, were distributed. 
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Next, sixty-three of Guxdihnm's lineage, who. 

Bold nobles ! (ioostuhutu as leader knew'. 

A hundred Knights of*’’ Mitad’s race \rere seen 
Submitting to the conquering bold Goorgeen, 

Tow-abah’s offspring eighty-five appeared, 

The stores wdio guarded, and in strife were feared ; 

*’ Birta tlie leader of their race they own ; 

Who in the battle led them to renown. 

Thirty and three of Poshiny’a race came next, 

The foe witii javelins who in stnfe perplexed ; 

Keeo their leader, who was known afar 
As well for vigilance as for might in war, 

His post 10 combat was besides the Koos, 

"I'he prop of Knights, the son-in-law of Toos 1 
Three score and ten relations of Lurzeeii, 

Who in the hour of hgbt were Warrior a keen. 

Obeyed the orders of Kirbiid, who seemed 
An iron anvil when the contest gleamed. 

Five and a hundred of Goorazu’s race. 

Who with Gooraza, their obedience place 
Came next. La3t,eig{)ty of the Kingly stock 
Of Feridt.on, fit Warriors in the shock 
Of combat ; Ashkush was their leader bold, 

Who alwavs to the strife their proud files rolled. 

Nobles, and Pabilvans of high renown, 

And celebrated Chiefs, and Knights far known, 

So many, that the *'* Magians coaid not then 
The members reckon of these mighty men. 

Were all recorded in the imperial book. 

To be of service when the hour might brook. 

Depart you from the city, cried the Shah, 

From Pihloo to the plains and wilds withdraw ; 

“ With the " new moon it needs tiie *' Karnay's swells 
** Rise pealing with the clash of Xiidian hells, 

® Gooatuham was the son of Ciuzdihum. 

*“ Milad was viceroy ot Iran during the mad, but by Roostum’s valorous exertions 
successful, expedition of Ky Kaoos into Mazendorau. Gurgoen was the son of Mi- 
lad. in the apocryphal tale of Kiik Kohziid Milud and Godurz are represented to 
have been most intimate friends ot Hoostum lu his youth. 

** Rirta was the son of Towaba. 

Pahilvku a champion or hero. 

** The Magians were the priests of fire. 

In some countries of the East, journeys are begun with the new moon. Harmer 
refers to Proverbs, 7ih Chap. 19 and SM). v, and to the lat of Sam. xx— i<i4 vide note 
lo 120 Erato in Beloe's Herodotus. 

Karnay was a trumpet the sound of which could be heard for many miles* 
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** While all proceed against the Turks to fight» 

Aud enter in Tooran with bosoms light.*' 

They bent their heads before him to the earth, 

And each Chief blessed him, and extolled his worth ; 

They cried, “ oh Monarch, glorious, and high praised, 

•* Through whom the bell and fillet are employed. 

We all are slares, and dominations thine 
“ From the earth's centre to the ram's bright sign." 

Now, from the pastures where the wild herds rore. 

The keepers to the camp the horses drove, 

And Kboosroo bade who knew the noose to throw 
With brazen-bodied vigour 'gainst the foe, 

To haste towards the herds, and prov'e his deeds 
Of manly skill against the Arab steeds, 

To cast his noose, ami in the loop-holes check 
To clasp the rapid-footed chargers neck. 

Hereat, the conquering Shah, whom nations own. 

With mace in hand, sat on his golden throne , 

He oped his doors of long-stored gold, and cried 
** The »vealth of Monarch^ ’us unmeet to hide ; 

When struggles come, and battles must be fought, 

** Treasures and gold are in our sight aa nought." 

He bade the Trf'asurer from his stores to bear ; 

Goglets with jewels chasetl, and vestments rare ; 

Of satin robes of Boom a hundred travs 

AVith jewelled skirt each glows, and golden fringe displays. 

Ermine and silk, and vests with golden thread 
Wrought, and a cup with gems imperial spread, 

Before the Monarch of the earth were laid. 

Who to the Heroes of bis armies said, 

“ Behold the value of the worthless brow 
It Qf 20 Polashan, the Dragon’s headsman now, 

He, whom Afrasiyab “ a warrior” calls. 

And, while he watches, shrouds his own eyeballs ; 

Who will bis bead, and swords, and war horse trust, 

** Amid our camp in combat to the ** dust” ? 

inhabitants of Turkistan or Toorao, the ancient Scythia; 

* Ihe originul says “ from tlie Fish to Aries.” The Orientals suppose the centre 
a occupied by a cow standing on the back of a fish. 

* The Noose was an essential part of the equipment of an Iranian Knight and 
often of no alight avail. 

Room, Roumeha or all European Turkey. 

** Palasban was lue executioner of Afia^tivob. 

1 Herodotus tdls us Darius asked lus Persian Nobles, ** which of you will 

kill Orates r’ Sec 127. ThaUa. 
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Swift, Beejun-Geeo on his feet wae found, 

His loins PoUabao to destroj be bound. 

He took the Testments and the cup of gold, 

(The goblet which so many gems did hold) 

1/’ he exclaimed ** before the host will fling 
** His head, by Him of sun and moon the king : 

** Esteem the Dragon to ha^e lost his head, 

“ For, God will grant me in the strife his aid.” 

He spake, and stepping back, bis place regained, 

The cup of jewels in his band sustained, 

AVIiile many blessings on the Shah he poured. 

Oh, ever be that tiaraM brow adored 

Next, the Shah bade the Treasurer to unfold 
Two hundred vestments richly wrought with gold, 

Brocade, and silk, and ermine, and a pair 
Of rosy Maids with corded waists, and fair ; 

“ These gifts to him 1 give,” Ky Kboosroo cried, 

And hold myself to be obliged beside, 

“ Who, or to me, or to this Knightly ring, 

** The diadem which decks Tujhow shall bring, 

Which on his head Afrasiynb's hand placed, 

** And whom as sou-iQ>law his lips have graced.” 

Beejuii, again, upon his feet leaped swift, 

His baud stretched far amid the battle’s drift, 

Y oung, and ambitious of a Warrior's olaini 
To make the world speak wildly of his name, 

He took the rarities, and handmaids praised. 

The assembled crowd regarded him ama^^ed ; 

Uttering bis blessings, be sat down with glee, 

“ Oh, may the world to Kboosroo prosperous be.” 

The Monarch signed : ten hoys with giidles braced. 

Ten rapid steeds with bridles gold ^^t enchased, 

And rarely decorated, with veiled face. 

Ten Maids, the Treasurer led into the place. 

The active Monarch of the circle said, 

** These fair attendants, and each bounding steed, 

** Are his, who, when Tujhow his face shall turn, 

«« He needs no heart a lion’s rage to spurn, 

** Beejun is called by Sir W. Jones the Paris of the Oriental Iliad, it is difficult to 
aay why, since, with exception of tbeir youth, there is no point of resemblance 
between them. 

38 

^ The Scythian horacs have reina^ hitSj and other harness plated with gold.*' 
bee Clio. 
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** Seizes bis daughter, who the battle’s path 
Beside him treads ; the angrr tiger’s wrath 
*' Her gentle voice can tame ; like spring her face ; 

Her shape a ^ cypress in its pride and grace ; 

Small 13 her waist, her step the ^ pheasant’s pace j 
“ A f iir-clieeked maid, named Isnapoee, white 
As j ismine, and most sweet ; the heart’s delight ? 

Lot not who seizes, smite her with the sword ; 

Forfeiid a blade strike features so adored ! 

His noose’s strings around her waist must plajr. 

And on his bosom be she borne away 1” 

Beejuii, again, assenting to the feat, 

Advanced towards the conquering Monarch's seat, 
ills praises to the worlds great King he paid, 

His adorations before God he made. 

The Monarch in the warrior found delight, 

And O famed Chief,” he cried, forfend a Knight, 

“ Like thee, should help my foe, far be the day, 

'I'hy glorious soul forsakes its mortal clay !*’ 

The imperial Khoosroo, next, the Treasurer Told 
To carry from his store ten cups of gold ; 

Perfumes were piled the golden cups upon ; 

And hiled with c^ems ten silver gobleu shone : 

A ruby cup with musk was brimmed on high. 

Of Turquoise one, and one of Lapis Lazuli ; 

Cornelians, emeralds were o’er them strewn. 

With musk ^ and rose water together thrown ; 

With belts ten serviceable pages decked ; 

And ten rich horses with gold bridles checked. 

** These presents sliall be his, who, in the hour 
Tujbow to combat hastes,” he cried, “ hath power 
'' To cause his head before this valiant host, 

** Upon the field of battle to be tossed.” 

Geeo his hand upon his breast struck light. 

And girt his loins to combat with the Knight ; 

The beauteous Maidens, and the rich array : 

Of gifts, before him were conveyed away : 

In Persian poetry maidens arc* constantly compared to a cypress. We find the 
same idea in the idyls of Theocnius. ** As the cypress is an ornament to a garden, 
as a Thessalian horse to a chariot, so is the lovely lielen the glory of Lacedemou.” 
Bee note to 63 Terpsichore. , 

•• The Pheasant is fabled to be in love with the cypress, for whose admiration it 
exhibits its gracelul steps, an amour probably less known than tiie loves of the Bui* 
but and the rose. ^ . a. j 

S7 Wherever Firdouaee speaks of perfumes, the passage is perplexed and confasea. 
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Ha uttered many bletaings on the King, 

** Ne'er without thee be diadem and ring !*’ 

The Treaaarer, next, (so willed the Shah) placed down 
Ten goldeu trays, in front, with deenars strown. 

With musk, and gems ; ten Maidens, Peri- faced. 

Crowned with tiaras, and with girdles graced j; 

Two hundred robes of silk and cloth of gold, 

The skirts with jewels wrought ; of regal mould 
A fillet ; and ten belts of ample fold. 

** These gifts,” he cried, “ to him I aball assign, 

For fame and wealth, who will not toil decline, 

Put hie hence where the streams of Kasah roll, 

Bleaaings to pay to ^ Siaoosh's soul ; 

** A lofty mouud of hre-wood he will spy 
** Which rises more than leu long nooses high. 

Piled by Afrasiyab, what time he came 
Across the river ; for, it was his aim 
'J'hat none should tread that path, and from ^Iian 
** Attain a passage into Turkistao; 

** A warlike kt.ight must hurry hence and raiao 
Along the Kasah's bunk a raging blaze. 

That if a battle we may there abide, 

No enemy behind the wood may hide.'* 

Geeo cried gaily, ” let this sport be mtm» 

To make the conflagrated mountain abine ; 

** If host approach 1 fear them not, nor care 
** In strife to give the ^ Kurgus plenteous fare V* 

The rarities to Geeo Khoosroo gave, 

And cried, O matchless leader of the brave» 

** Dim were ray tiar of tby sabre shorn, 

** Aa the sad Bramiu from his idol torn !’* 

A hundred silks of divers hue, the king 
Desired the treasurer with quick haste to bring, 

A hundred pearls, too, from bis stores he spread. 

Bright drops of frozen water thou hadst said I 

^ The episode,- containing the tale of Siaoosh, is the finest in the Shah Nsmeh ; 
and It is to be regretted that (he learued author of the last translation of Sooitrub 
did not select it in preference to the narrative he has chosen. The world will be nap* 
py to learn that this gentleman is engaged in traualating the episode of ABiundur, 
the Grecian Xerxes ^wbose adventures atford great scope for the lUusciative remarks 
in the application of which Mr* Hubertsou so much excels. 

^ iruu the empire of Persia, the inhabuanu of which appear to have been the 
Alii of Herodotus. 

f* Kurgus, a Inrcl of prey which feeds upon dead boUiea* 
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And from tbeir secret rooms to lead, ha hid, 

Pire maids, is'bose bead and curls tiaras hid ; 

And cried, ** these rarities he heareth hence, 

‘‘ Whose virtuous soul is guided by his sense, 

*' Who, brave, and pure in heart, aud smooth lu tongue. 

Shuns not the combat though a hon sprung, 

Aud to Afrasyiab my words will bear. 

Nor let bis apprehension force one tear : 

** M ill kiss the earth, and tell my message o>r. 

Who every word I speak will ear once more. 

And all he answers will to me repeat ; 

** Who is the warrior to perform this feat V' 

Gurgeen Milad his hand stretched forth, bis mind 
Kesolred to tread the path the Shah designed : 

The maids and robes with golden wire worked through, 

The monarch gave and gems imperial too ; 

And afterwards, the earth’s great king a part. 

To Gurgeen uttered with a burning heart 
And eyes with tears bedewed, the words ** do thou 
** Haste to Afrasiyab ; whatever 1 now 
** Repeat to thee, do thou to him as well 
Show, and my tale in every portion tell ; 

Say to him, Man of blood and evil, none 

Throughout the earth hath wrought the ill thou *gt done, 

** Thy brother’s blood like water thou hast spilled, 

“ And the wide world with woe and misery filled, 

« Woman and man through Iran on the 60(^, 

** Trembling, are crying against thee to God ; 

Thou plunj;’st the head of Nozer to the earth ; 

Memorial of the Kyau race’s worth 
** When Siaoosh and Roostum cSme with speed, 

And pushed thee to extremities indeed, 

** How many stratagems didst thou essay, 

** Flinging thy direms and thy wealth away. 

Thou aent’st a hiandred hostages of name, 

** Iran and Tooran can attest the same 
** Kaooa waa furious at the peace they made. 

His dark suspicions were on Roostum laid ; 

^ Afmiyab murdered with bis own hand hia brother the wise and good I^reerus, 
who had purposely retreated from the city of Amul on the Caspian before Kishwad, 
whe««lhy tne Iranian chief who had been made prisoners with Nozer, Shah of Irani 
ivore enabled to escape. 

^ Noaer was beheaded by Afr&siyab’s own hand. 

33 1 he adventttreii V whioh Koostua ia m«erned occupy about oua third of the 
BhahNameh. 
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He wrote commending Siaoosh to kill 
** Thr relatires, but such was not hia will ; 

** He turned aside from what his monarch said. 

And sought in thee a refuge and a stead, 

** On tby account ha quitted Iran’s realm, 

Standard, and army, 3^ sigoet-riug, and helm ; 

** He sought, O wretch ! in thee a stay to find 
** (Lost be thy name from warriors of high mind *) 

“ The kingly throat of one so well beloved. 

Thou cuttest, as a goat’s, and evil-moved, 

“ Prepared my blood to shed, the world as yet 
** Unproved, upon my death tby miud was sot. 

How long tby evil deeds need I repeat, 

** Thou for whom a hell were habitation meet, 

** If ’tis thy wish my feelings to subdue. 

And turn aside my just revenge and true. 

Send Giroee 2urah of the race of Toor, 

** And those who through the world confusion pour ; 

•* Gurseeruz send, Dumoor, and every knight, 

“ Who girt his loins to harm me and desuite j 
** Send them to me, and in my father’s name 
** I will behead them my revenge to claim > 

** But if my words and counsel are in vain, 

** Prepare thy host my onse* to sustain, 

** For, by the God most just and pure I swear, 

*' By sun, by moon, and sparkling ^ fire declare, 

** 1 will not pause nor let my vengeance sleep 
“ Until Afrasiyab my wrath shall reap.*' ^ 

When Gorgeen heard the message of Khoosroo, 

Immediate from the presence be withdrew. 

He leaped upon bis road-devouring steed. 

And held his course towards Tooran with speed. 

^ The si c:net ring hss been always a mark of supremacy among oriental nations. 
See Genesis XLI. 42. 

35 Guroee Zureh, was the person who cut the throat of Siaoosh. Toor was one of 
the three sons of Fendoon who in the Tnpartih division of his father’s empire ob« 
tained possession of Cheen or Chinn and Turkistan called Tooran after his name Gur- 
aeewuz and Dumoor contributed by their ialse representations to Afrasiyab, toocca-^ 
eion the death of Siaoosh. 

38 The Persians venerate fire as a divinity. See 16 Thalia. This is denied by Sar* 
cher, “ else” says he “ how dare they extinguish it on the death of their Sovereign, 
as Diodorus Siculus instructs us.” I believe this assertion to be incorrect. Firdou- 
see only once mentions the extinguishing of the sacred fire, and that was done by 
Arjasp Khan of Tooran, an enemy to the religion of Zoroaster. Had ^ 

tirdousee who dilates on the various signs und expressions of grief exhibited by the 
ancient Persians on thb death of their King would undoubtedly have mentionea so 
curiopa a oircuuuCauce* 
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Wbeu SttWt as a raven's wing earth grew, 

And from the mountain's peak the light withdrew. 

The monarch to his hall returned, whilst sought 
Each noble his own home ; then ^wine was brought. 

And minstrels summoned to the Shah, who flung 
Bich gems and pearls their tuneful bands among; 

But when dawn stained the hills an amber dye, 

A'* (I rose the cock's thrill greeting to the skTi 
Great Roostum faaatened to the Shah, and long 
On Iran and her throne employed bis tongue ; 

Towara,®* Fureemurz, were at his side ; 

Bis wit to various matters was applied 
And thus the mighty monarch he addressedi 
** O Shah illustrious, and for ever blessed, 

** There was a city in Tahulistan, 

** Which empire in the share of Toor was drawn, 

Manoochaibur drove thence the Turks, it is 
** A fair and glorious place and rife with bliss ; 

*' When Kaoos became heartless and grew grey, 

“ Ilis fame, his skill, his grandeur dropped away; 

The troops of Tooran seiaed the town again, 

The men of Iran might no more remain ; 

** Their taxes, now, and dues to Turkiatan 
“ They pay, nor heed the monarch of Iran ; 

** And other realms, like Eden, are revealed, 

** Studded with towers, green arbour, and rich field ; 

It is a place adorned with every charm, 

Filled with rare treasures, and good troops to arm ; 

“ The experienced villager of far>8pread fame 
** Assigns Khurya to be that country’s name, 

** One half extends across the ^ Sind, where he 
** Kanouge, and Kasbmere, and the countries nigh ; 

The other portion towards Cbeen is drawn, 

'* And touches on the verge of Turkistan, 

** Vast herds of elephants, great wealth is there, 

** They drive the harmless natives to despair, 

W The ancient Persians seem to have enjoyed wine in abondaacf, and according to 
PerdooMe drank Mular toasts, beginning with the health of the reigniug King. Sea 
Esther 1. 16. and Daniel V. 2. a 

* Towarab, waa the brother of Koostum, and Ferimoa was Roostum'a bob. 

* Tabuliataa or Tabul, a country near the Ariaea Paluaor the lake of Turrah, the 
feudal emiiire of I^ostum s fntlier iiUierited from Kornug Shah father-in-law of 
Jcmahid, througli a hne of warlike princes. 

^ Sind^tholndos. 

£ Kanooge, a city ia the Dooab, near Cawnporo the roiniof which itUl ezisU 
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** They plunder* drive* and kill on every eide, 

** Aud raise their beads in their Toorftnian pride : 

But DOW Iran beneath thy away is put* 

** From the small emmet’s to the lion’s foot* 

** A mighty army must he marched with speed* 

Led by a Pahilvhu of strength and heed* 

** And if their tribute unto thee they bring* 

And bow their heads before thy court O king* 

*' Whenever the country is our own throughout 
“ We hurl defeat upon Tooran and rout.” 

For ever live ** the Shah to Roostum said 
“ This is the road, and thou the champion dread 
In whose high fortunes not the host alone 
Of Iran joy, but likewise Iran’s throne, 

“ Mark thou how many and what troops we need. 

Select the choicest warriors for the deed ; 

** A land that Joins the empire thou dost sway* 

Must have a value worthy thee to pay ; 

Give Fureemurz a mighty boat from me* 

•* Furnish such heroes as may needed be, 

And bid him gird his loins tbs task to do* 

** For he’s a warrior, and a famed one too ; 

From Kliurga unto Hindoostan, and clear 
** To Jadoostsn extending from Kashmeer* 

His hand shall make all difficulties bend* 

“ His hook the alligator’s throat shall rend !’* 

The champiou’s heart, when Kboosroo’s will was shown 
Grew fresh as rose buds in bright arbours blown 
He uttered many blessings, and replied, 

“ May wisdom with thy virtuous soul abide ; 

“ Blessed be thy throne and diadem 1 Oh may 
“ The « sliding .heavens thine every wish obey !'* 

And, now, the Chamberlain, at Khoosroo’s sign* 

Placed trays of food before him, and bright wine. 

And minstrels, too, were summoned, at whose song 
Amazement seized the monarch and the throng. 

What time the sparkling sun rose o’er the hill* 

The exhausted minstrels melody was still* 

The kettle-drums were beaten at the gate* 

And troops in line along the court await. 

Jadoostan or Jaodan is a term applied to all the countries on the east ofthe l^dofl* 
The Persians believe in the Ptolemiaic system which makes the sky* sun, oto.|o« 
Volvo round the earth* 
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On elephants were bound the drums of brass. 

And peals burst echoing from the trumpets mass, 

Thej fastened on an elephant the throne ; 

The regal tree appeared to be full blown ! 

The Shah stepped forth, and on the vast beast set. 

His bead displayed a jewelled cap of state. 

Borne on bis elephant the Shah passed by ; 

His tbrons of torquoise azure as the sky ; 

A diadem of gems and pearls he wore ; 

A mace ^ cow>beaded in his grasp he bore ; 

Two gorgeous pearls from his tiara float. 

An emerald necklace clasps bis kingly throat ; 
liii belt of emeralds, pearls and gold was made •, 

And on bis golden bracelets emeralds played 
The elephant stepped proudly through the host : 

In golden bells and golden trapping tost, 

A cup^ and seal were in the monarches hand, 

And shouts pierced hearen from every warlike band : 

With swords and maces, koos, and dust, the track 
Of heaven grew ebon, and the earth turned black ; 

The sun is captured in a net, should’st say. 

The concave sky in water sunk this day ! 
from the most searching eye earth disappears; 

Nor can the sky and stars behold the spears ! 

The ocean thou would’st say, its billows tossed. 

As martial host passed sweeping after host 
The Saraparda to the plains they bore ; 

The sky was stunned, so loud the festive roar ; 

When on bis elephant, the mighty king 
Within the goblet struck the metal ring, 

' 'Twss not allowable in any state , 

To sit except beside the imperial gate ; 

** Bracelets are a mark of dignity. See the note on 22 Thalis. 

" A mace cow>headed,” that is to say, a mace the termination of which was com* 
posed of metals wrought in the shape of a cow’s head. Maces of this description 
were used, not only by the Shah and chieftains of Iran, hut we read of a body of Ca- 
valry aim ilarly armed. The custom appears to have originated in Feridoon, whose 
Burmaee, which had performed the part of his nurse was slain by Zohak— and 
Feridoon having caused a mace to be made tipped with a cow’s head of iron, broke 
therewith the head of Zohak. Feridoon gave this mace to his favourite son Erich. 

^ An ancient Persian custom. A seal composed of seven metals was struck on the 
inside of a goblet similarly framed, andhy its intonations made known that the Shah 
had mounted Alexander’s horn, mefitiooedin the SecretaSecretorum, ascribed to Aris- 
totle« which called the army from a distance of 60 miles, was likewise formed of many 
kinds of sonorous metals. But, alter all, Kiioosroo’s instrument seems to have been 
merely « large heil ! 

^ The Saraparda used only by princes is an extensive screen of cloth snirouading 
#e tents. 
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Such was a tolcen which in arerj bound 
Of Khoosroo’s proud supremacy was found ! 

In long extended line the host was drawn, 

All eves fixed on the monarch of Iran; 

First, Fereboorz the advance led on before 

The king ; sword, mace, he showed j gold shoes lie wore ; 

And fastened on bis back a sun wrought pennon bore ; 

He sat upon a horse of noble brf ed ; 

And on the straps bis noose wasrooped with heed ? 

Splendour, grave softness, in his looks were found ; 

His troops in silver and in gold seemed drowned 
To him the Shah his commendation flings, 

** Thine be the greatness ; thine the pomp of kings ; 

** Oh, let thy fortune every matter sway, 

“ And life be to thee as a new year's day !’^ 

Godurz Kiahwad, behind him came, through whom 
The earth was filled with happiness and bloom j 
A lion banner on his back was seen. 

His hand a sabre and a mace grasped keen ; 

Shidoah, behind him, with hts standard drew, 

Which fiung upon the earth a violet's hue ; 

Thousaiuis of nobles gather in bis rear 

Prompt with the bridle, armed with lengthened spear, 

A sable banner with a wolf thereon 

At Geeo’s back amidst these stout knights shone ; 

With sons and grandsons seventy eight, no spot 
Was in the vast plain which they crowded not ; 

A different coloured flag behind each rolled, 

Bold hearts, sharp swords, and sparkling shoes of gold ! 

Thou wouldst have called Godurz of earth the lord. 

The heads of Priuces bowed beneath his sword ! 

When nigh the monarch's seat the chief had gone. 

He eulogized his diadem and throne; 

The distinguishing pennons borne by the Knights of Iran were fastened on their 
backs. Their bridles and weapons fully occupied their iiaiids. 

The Persian troops of Xerxes were remarkable for the quantity of gold that 
adorned them. See 83. Polymnia. 

* The Nowroz or new years day when the vernal equinox and the ancient Persita 
year begin, has been a day of feast and merriment for the period of its originated Jem- 
shed to the present time. 

** Godurz was one of the choicest Knights of Iran. He is said to have had 78 sons 
nnd grandsons ; 70 of whom perished in tlie memorable night attack made at 
Liidua by Peerau-Wisali, in which the Iranian camp was surprized, and the Jraniaos 
totally defeated. This attack is called the battle ol Pushun, and the narrative as 
given by Firdousec deserves notice not only for its beautiful poetry, but also as bsv* 
iiig been the means of introducing Firdousee to the Poets Ousurree Asjudee tnd 
Furzukee, and through them to the Sultan Mahmood of Ghizncen. Seepage of 
Captaio Macau's ediUoa of the Shall Jh auisht lairoductory remarks. 
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Tbe Shah poured praisei on the noble knight 
And eke on Geeo, and these troops of might. 

Behind him, Goostubum was seen tocome^ 
Indominable son of Guzdihutn ; 

He grasped a jarelin in his hand in fight. 

The bow his friend and dart of poplar white; 

When from his arm the pointed arrow flew. 

It pierced the hearts of stone, and anvils, through I 
With a prodigious armv furnished fair 
With sabres, maces, and with all things rare. 

He bore a standard where a moon appeared 
Whose radiant bead into the clouds was reared ; 

He praised and blessed Ky Koosroo, open^voiced. 

And much the monarch in the knights rejoiced ! 

Aahkusb, sharp witted knight, the next who cama 
Might praise for sense of heart, and wisdom claim ; 

A mace armed combatant of Homai'e race, 

W''here'er consulted, ready in his place ; 

With knights from ^ Kooch and from Beloooh who rushed 
To battle, and in wrath like fierce rams crushed. 

Whose barks uo person in the world did see, 

Nor e’en a finger from clasped armour free I 
Their leader was a chief in battle proved, 

Who propped the throne and virtae held unmoved ; 

His banner, high displayed, a tiger bore 
Whose paw appeared to be thrust out before ; ^ 

He uttered commendations on the king. 

And on the changes it was fate’s to bring 
Ky Khoostoo, from his elephant, the files 
Of that bold boat regarded etretohed two miles 1 
Much he approved, and uttered praises bland 
On Asbkush’ fortune, and his happy land. 

Next crowded legions of each sort flocked round. 

All chosen knights, and all in armour bound, 

A boat whioh when the imperial Shah beheld, 

He wished them bliss, whilst joy his bosom swelled 
Pre-eminent, amidst them Firhad shone, 

Throngh whom the camp its population won ; 

*Twas bis the troops to cherish and to feed* 

In cffery battle found, at every deed ; 

2* ICoodli tod ooanUiss as sr Kimaa* 


892 . .. 
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His flag; an antelope fixed on his hack, 

The shade of which upon his helm gleamed black. 
Like a wild lion he advanced along. 

With a dense martial host, as fierce as strong ; 

His troops, with Indian sabres armed, assail. 

On Sugdi saddles, and in Turkish mail : 

When be beheld the valiant monarch’s throne. 

He offered him his praises with meet tone. 

Goraza, head of Geeogan’s brave race 
Attended bj his friends, rode next in place ^ 

The noose’s plies from everj saddle swayed ; 

The Shah approved with pleasure unallayed ; 

A boar was pictured on his banners fold. 

His troops with nooses fought, in battle bold, 
iVleu of the desert, knights of bosoms strong ! — 

He blessed Ky Kboosroo, as he passed along. 

Behind him, Zinga Shawaran, in speed, 

Came with his gallant men, and knights of deed , 

A liomai ^ on his standard was pourtrayed. 

He seemed a mountain from its bssis swayed ; 

The city of Bagdad poured forth her hordes 
With javelins furnished and with iron swords 
Around the lisomai to attend, while on 
An Elephant, in state, their leader shone. 

The warlike Fureemorz behind him cams. 

With grandeur, and with height and breadth of frame, 
With Koos, troops, elephants, he rode along; 

Keen warriors all, whose every heart beat strong ! 
From Kashmeer, and frcTm Kabul, and ^ Neemroa, 
Exalted heroes, with whoso light earth glows ! 

His banner like his valiant father’s was, 

For, none might seek great Hoostum to surpase : 

A Seven-headed dragon met the eye, 

Thou ’dst say it struggled from its chains to fly ! 


Sugdi a city in Transoxania famons for its saddlery. 

Thus in the enumeration by Herodotus of the troops of Xerzea it ie said the 
Sagartu have no offensive weapons save daggers, and depend upon cords made of 
twisted leather. When they engage an enemy they throw out these cords, having a 
n^ose at the extremity j if they entangle in them either horse or man, they without 
difficulty put them to death. See 85 Polyronic, . r " 

The liomai a Fabulous bird is a name sometimes applied to the bird of Paradise, 
®* Neemroa a name of Segestan. . 

During the rebellion of Bahram EUoubeen thii very baoaer advanced agsiiiit tie 
irauiaa Shah’s Hoorauzd and Khiarco Purweea, 
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Ha eama reaplendant is a ^ trae in flower, 

4n(l uttered blessings on Ky Kboosroo’s power* 

** For erer lire with happy soul to own 
** The Kyan diadem, the Kyfln throne!” 

The Shah rejoiced in Fureemorz, and gave 
Much good adrioe, and aphorisms grare ; 

** Depart,” he cried to him, ** to Hiodoostan ; 

And from Khurga, across to Jaodan* 

** Kanouge, and Kasbmeer, and beyond the Sind, 

** Seize thou O warrior, with thy sword of Ind ! 

<• Whaterer troops of Tooran meet thine eye, 

** Or capable to fight, or prompt to fly, 

<■ Whoever against thee, in strife pula trust, 

** Dash thou his head immediate to the dust : 

'* But let not those the smallest injury see, 

" Whose loins in hatcle are not girt ’gainst thee ! 

*' Thou art the preacient-hearted Roostum’s son, 

** Thy blood from ^ Dustan-Sam, and Neerum won ; 

** The realm of Hindoostan is thine tO'day. 

** From far Kanouge to Duatan's flood for aye ; 

** I give to thee this empire, guard it well, 

** Nor ere unnecessary wars propel. 

** Befriend the poor and wretched of the land, 

** And to thy relatives prove free and bland ; 

** Mark well who to thy friendabip make pretence, 

** Who soothe thy sorrows, and are men of sense ; 

** Be bounteous, and prepared , nor ever say 
** To-morrow ” for thou know’at not what a day 
May cause toobauce ; and in thy youth seek not 
** To grasp at wealth ; aud upon those, whose lot 
Is happy, pour not misery ; nor place trust 
•* Upon this wretched world, where ebonv must 
** As oft be seen as amber ’a brighter dust ! 

** We look to thee for an exalted name, 

** Let not the world tby heart with anguish tame ; 

** From me and thee the days are hurrying by, 

** Our breath is noted by the rolling sky ; 

*' Olsd be tby heart, and rigorous be thy'/rame ; 

** And (for the third wish ) let it be thine aim 

at a tree in flower. The same idea occurs in Spencers Fairy 

** like to an Almond Tree mounted high 
With bloseeme brave bedecked daintly,” 

^ l>Qftflii Of Btm taANmcttia were th« father, graadfither* and great grand* 
iMlifiaeflUoftagi* 
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** That the aarth's maker majr in thee delight, 

** And smoke choak those who wish thee to despite.** 

Fureemorz heard the counsels of the King, 

And from his swift paced steed made haste to spring. 

He kissed the earth his humblest thanks to pay. 

And turned bis face towards the lengthened way : 

Praising the Tsliant Shah, ** may*st thou be found, 

*' Like the new moon, to increase and more abound !’* 

Two parasangs great Roostum with him sped 
While grief at his departure clove bis head ; 

He gave him good advice and counsel sage. 

Oh far-famed son, desirous war to wage. 

No persons heart without a reason tear, 

** Nor be impatient when requital’s nbar ; 

** In every place where dwells a warlike Knight, 

** Despatch a messenger with rapid flight, 

** Address him first with gentleness, and aim 
** In justice to be found without a blame ; 

** But if by gentleness the affair ends not, 

** Prepare for combat, and be harsh and hot ; 

** The end of all and each affair regard ; 

** Deem, when thy foe strews grain, the net prepared* 

** Avoid the Toorehee as ’gainst the law, 

** Which, while allowed, will curses on thee draw : 

•* Close not thy gate ’gainst those who justice seek, 

“ Regard good counsels, nor thy promise break ; 

And since God’s benefits with thee abound, 

** Do thou be kind to every person round ; 

** Think not the evil man desires thee well, 

** When the time comes he’ll prove a dragon fell ; 

** Before it injures thee, the small fire tame, 

** Which wraps when strengthened the whole world in flame, 

** Tell none thy secrets, keep them in thine heart, 

** Nor scorn the wicked and their evil part !” 

Again he said to him, ** Oh far famed Knight, 

•* Vigilant, active, and of soul most bright. 

Such actions never have been wrought or known 
** As those our noble ancestry have done > 

What time the imperial Gurshasp ^ grew so aged, 

** The battle aze Niireeman’s thoughts engaged, ‘ 

The Tooreehee, is a paeuliar law, the nature of which I do not underitaiid 
Gurahas^ wm the father of Nureemaa* 
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** He grasped the weapon Gurshasp erst did wield, 

** And left no foe in the contested field ; 

In strife, or mounted, or on foot, the scene — 

** He cleared of warriors ; and in Room and Cbeen, 

** And Hindooatsn, he did what none had seen ! 

** And while he was alive, he met no foe, 

« Whose skill and valour could bis strength o’erthrow. 

And, next, when Sam, the Champion, came to sight, 

** Nureeman from the wine cup drained delight ; 

** And when in turn Zal on the scene was known* 

** With girded waij^t beside the Kjan throne, 

Sam from the toils of battle was relieved ; 

** Such were the alternalions fate achieved ! — 

** Next, when mj fopt the stirrup held in poise, 

** Mv sire from labour rested, strife, and noise : 

** Nor did a Deer or Dragon shew its face, 

** And ’scape the vengeance of my sword and mace ; 

** But, now, my turn to be at rest is come, 

** And thine to combat men of evil doom ; 

** And, oh ! thy name will reach the rolling skies, 

If, as thou wished, doth end this bold emprize!" 

He’d taught him learning, and to fight and feast. 

And hoped each day to see bis joys increased ; 

But now they mutually sighed ** adieu,” 

Each kissed the others eyes and forehead too ; 

And recollecting all bia father said 

The warrior turned to Hindoostan bia bead ; 

Fureemorz went ; and Roostum turned again 
Towards the Saraparda from the plain ; 

With grace he stepped, and though his bead was wiM 
Sad was his heart — bis bosom filled *with sighs : 

He kissed the earth before the imperial seat ; 

Khoosroo rejoiced the chief again to greet : 

When Roostum came, he lifted the wine up, 

'And the Shah poured it in a mighty cup. 

And cried, ** let joy be oar sufficing friend, 

** Nowise man’s thoughts towards to-morrow tend ; 

Where’s Sulm, and Toor, and Feridoon’s high worth ? 

*',All are invisible beneath the earth ! 

We totter and we grieve, for wealth we push. 

And all the wishes of our heart we crush j 
. •» Pl^operiy Deeo, a demon. 

^ Sulm wts the eldest of the three sons of Feridoon end ie suppoted to be Hie 
fakuneeser of Sonpture. 
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** But, with oar eod^ our portion is tho claj 
And no one Imn^ can avoid that daj ! 

** Let’s pass the dismal night with cups of wine, 

** And when with measured steps daj comes divine, 

** We’ll bid 'them to awake the flutes of Toos, 

** And bring the trumpets, kettle-drums, and Koos ; 

We’ll send btm to Tooran with graceful mien, 

" To waste the empires of ^ Macbeen and Cbeen ; 

** We’ll mark to whom tbeir lands the sliding skies, 
lu friendship stretch amid this bold emprize, 

** And wreak, by his aid who the world bath made, 

“ Upon the evil, vengeance with our blade ! 

We strive ; yet hence wbat benefit can come ! — 

Whatever happens is decreed by doom !” 

(Tit b» Continued*) S. V. V. 


A VISION OF THE DEAD. 


Many years have elapsed, since I stood beside the couch on 
which lay the mortal remains of my friend ; of him who had been 
my comrade in the battle field, and my companion in tfie festal 
hall : ofliim whose kindness and converse had soothed and cheered 
me, when debilitated by sickness or depressed by misfortune. His 
death had been sudden, and ere I saw the corpse, the features 
had assumed that stony resemblance which told that the triumph 
of death was complete. The eyes were closed, and the aspect 
placid, yet was I insensible to that similarity between sleep and 
death which has been so often noticed by the moralist and the 
poet. To me there seems as little external resemblance between 
the slipping and the dead, as there is between the soothing lan- 
gour and growing unconsciousness which precede the one, and 
the agony and inquietude which are the loo frequent precursors 
of the other. I seized his hand with a strong and convulsive 
grasp, which its clammy coldness induced me as suddenly to 
relinquish, and a thrill of horror pervaded my frame, to see the 
hand retain the form my pressure had given : the flesh had lost 
the elasticity of life ; the blood had slirunk from the collapsed 
and tideless veins. 

** Mauheen Chinese Tartary. _ . . v 

Eleven foolish and misplaced eouplets of the Shah’s speech I here omitted, with 
^s exceptioi^the translstion has been line for line and almost word for word. 
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Though the alleged proofs which have been advanced in lat- 
ter times^ of the reappearance on earth of tlie departed^ will hard- 
ly bear scrutiny or satisfy reason, yet such a belief has existed in 
all ages, not only among the ignorant and superstitious, but 
among the learned and the wise, though perhaps among the 
latter it has been less frequently' avowed than felt. It has also 
been believed by some, that good or evil spirits may sometimes 
be permitted to assume the likeness of the dead ; either to sustain 
virtue, or check vice, to lure to crime, or tempt to destruction. 

Some months after the death of my friend, I was in camp 
without a companion. There are moments when we feel with 
peculiar sensibility, an impression of the vanity and worthless- 
ness of life. Immediately after the extinction of long cherished 
Lopes ; or when ardent and long sustained exertions Imve been 
baffled by some unforeseen accident, and abandoned in despair : 
ere hope has had time to rekindle the smothered embers of love 
or ambition, we look forward, desponding and inactive, and with 
shrinking timidity, to the certain miseries of a protracted exis- 
tence. Rejecting whatever might soothe or gladden, the mind 
rests exclusively, and with perverse pertinacity, on all that is 
calculated to irritate or grieve, on the vices and crimes, the sor- 
rows and misfortunes, of others on our own. The memory of 
the past like a lingering cloud overshadows the anticipated fu- 
ture : the gloom of despondency darkens the whole course of our 
existence, from childhood onward to the fated hour of corporeal 
agony and mental degradation, the termination of that hopeless 
struggle which we maintain through life, to keep the worms from 
their predestined prey. 

It was late — ^yet I felt no inclination to retire to rest. The side 
of the tent opposite to which I sat was thrown open to admit the 
cool air. The night was clear and calm. The full moon from 
the zenith, shed her pure light op the dense foliage of the 
grove which bounded the open plain on which my tent was 
pitched. On this grove my eye almost unconsciously rested, when 
suddenly a figure in white issued from it, and came on Inwards 
the tent. It advanced rapidly without pause or hesitation, and I 
cannot describe with what sensations, I recognised, as it entered 
the tent, the features of my deceased friend. He came up to 
the tablo at which I sat, and on which, as he leaned forward to 
address me, he placed his right hand ; that hand which still re- 
tained the mark which my grasp had impressed upon it. But 
the expression of his features was totally changed from what it 
had ever b#^eii towards me in life. It was now a mingled mani^ 
festation of suppressed scorn and malicious exultation ; nor could 
this expression be mistaken, though the features except the eye 
were rigid as in death. But the eye shone with more tbpn its natu-^ 
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ral light, and arrested attention by its keen and steady gaze. 
When he first addressed me his voice was calm ; it l)ecaine more 
energetic as he proceeded, and at last assumed a tone of bitter 
and unfeeling derision. “ I knew,” he began, ‘‘ that you would 
not tarry long ; misfortune and reflection have already taught 
thee, that if the season of youth, with all its peculiar advantages, 
would hardly be endured in the repetition, manhood must be joy- 
less, and old age miserable ; that the progress of the one must be 
incessantly embittered by its approximation to the other ; to 
that period of abject helplessness and unmitigated wretchedness. 
The wisest and best have thought thus, and have tlietnseJves 
freed their imprisoned spirits, rending with their own hands the 
vile fetters that bound them. Thou hast the same power; do as 
they did, and come with me.” He paused and pointed to a 
weapon in a corner of the tent, with which his purpose might 
have been accomplished. I remained unmoved, and though I 
spoke not, my countenance probably expressed abhorrence of 
his wish, and a determination to withstand it. His eye flashed with 
indignation as he resumed. “ Thou wilt not ? coward as thou 
art ! then live ! live on, and endure all that tliou deservest ! 
What dost thou hope for ? Fame ? happiness ? — Aye, bright 
be the ray that lures thee to the depths of despair ! Live and 
learn to appreciate oblivion. Live till the dart of defamation 
pierce thee ; till the glare of infamy teach thee to value the shade 
of obscurity. Live, till those who are dearest to thee exult in 
thy degradation, and spurn thee in the hour of trouble and afiiic- 
tion. Live, till the pang of disappointment goad thee to mad- 
ness ; till passion plunge thee into the gulfs of vice, and oppress 
thee with the weight of crime, till remorse enter thy bosom, till 
thy heart quiver in her burning hand ! Live to be deceived by 
those j^ou love ; by those you trust, betrayed. Aye, live, to curse 
her whom thou now adorest !” “ False spirit !” I exclaimed, 
but as I spoke, the form grew shadowy, indistinct, and dim ; 
where it stood it faded before me ; it melted in my glance — w'as 
alone# ^ A. W. 


ERASMUS. 

Quosritur inde tibi sit nomen, Erasmus. Eras-mus? 
Si smnrmus ego, te judice summus ero. 


Whence comes your name, Erasmus, pray ? 
Were you a mouse, as punsters say ? 

Why even if a mottse I be, 

J famine stand, e’en you’ll agree. 



too 


ENIGMA. 

Come guess me my riddle ! we’re high ; we’re low 
We’re brown as a berry ; we’re white as snow ; 

W^e burn in the desert ; we lurk in the sea ; 

(As thousands have known to their misery !) 

We’re smooth as a lake when the bright sun glows ; 

We heave like the waves when the hurricane blows ; 
We’re longer, we’re broader, than sight may bound— 
(Sight flies you if e’er in your eye we’re found); 

We shine like the gems that encompass your ring ; 

We’re small as the dust on the butterfly’s wing ; 

As your pillow we’re soft ; to a breath we yield ; 

We’re hard as the steel of a warrior’s shield ; 

Confined in a glass like a dandy's waist. 

In silence we tell how the moments haste ; 

North, South, West and East, we’re all the world over — 
On the earth, in the air, in the note of a lover ; — 

But my riddle’s exhaustless ! — ^Yet never despair ! 

Search well in your desk : you may And it there I 


STANZAS. 

J. 

I pant for the Eglantine’s breath divine, 

1 pant for the smell of the elf-crushed flower. 

That yields up its odorous gush of wine 

When the Sun’s first light drifts its slanting shower. 
And the greenwood looks, in that dazzling rain. 

As bright as if Eden had come again ! 

II. 

I pant for the water-fall’s drowsy sound. 

Which I heard in my youth, — nay, 1 hear it yet • 
1 pant to behold the wild doe bound. 

And the timid young fawn prancing close to it !— 

All these 1 may have yet seek in vain 

For the visions they raised in my youthful brain ! 

Ill- 

Age saps the heart, as the sun drinks up 

The beautiful mists of my mountain lake, — 

And time drugs over youth’s brimming cup 

Wi^ a draught that may not the souLthirst slake :*— « 
Oh ! fpr those hours that so swiftly fiew 
By that still lake’s side and its waters blue ! 

Secundrabad. 


Re c. C. 
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CORPORAL BLENKIN. 


The ZiOve adventure of Corporal Oliver Slenklriy extracted 
from the papers of the late Colonel Sir Billiotis Kchellon 
of the Bombay Bstablishment. 


Fifty-two years residence in India, have done much to obli^ 
terate from iny recollection the scenes of my childhood, but 
though my mental energies are on most subjects in a crazy con- 
dition, yet can I still turn to certain passages of ray earlier days 
with pleasure, and recal them to my imagination as vividly as 
if they had occurred only yesterday. 

It IS a jprivilege granted to old age, to dwell on those bright 
spots in the horizon of a variable and clouded existence, with a 
degree of calm complacency which was certainly not experienc- 
ed when such were enacted ; and I frequently amuse myself by* 
fighting my battles o’er again, lulled into a contemplative train 
of feeling by the soothing influence of a gently wafted Punkah, 
and the balmy fumes of iny Hookah, 

My father, rest his soul, entered the army in his 16th year, 
and continued the active performance of the duties of his pro- 
fession at home and abroad till he attained the rank of Major ; 
when my grandfather having made way for him, he retired to 
pass the remainder of his days on a small hereditary estate. Tho 
income arising from his property being limited, his establishment 
was proportion ably circumscribed, it consisted of two female 
domestics, a boy, and iny beau ideal of virtue courage and learn- 
ing, Corporal (Jliver Blenkin; a patronymic albeit more redo- 
lent of Mule Twist, Manchester Piece Goods, and British Shirt- 
ing, than the above attributes, yet nevertheless it was the cogno- 
men of an individual not a little distinguished in the annals of the 
Echellon family. There be some w^bo caunot reconcile to them- 
selves a Timothy, an Obadiah, nor perhaps a Blenkin as a hero ; 
to such I would quote the words, of the Poet, 

A Rose by any otlier name would smell as sweet.” 

Oliver was a short, squat, cro^ made fellow, with bow legs, 
long arms, and a leetle tendency to corpulency ; a knowing cock 
of the dexter peeper, red grizzly locks, not unlike a coir mat, 
small grey eyes, a huge moutli, and a red tipped nose of shining 
rotundity. He had existed and been discharged from the Army- 
on tlie same day with his honor the Major had tended 
bim when sink and wounded^ and was now every thing but wel 
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nurse to my father’s numerous progeny. In fine a perfect fac- 
totum, nothing could be undertaken without his aid, and if un- 
dertaken it was sure to be completed in an unsatisfactory man- 
ner. Oliver commenced his Military career when Recruits were 
in greater requisition than at present, else he never would have 
been enrolled in H. M.*s Service ; for in addition to his wanting 
some four inches of the Regulation Standard, he was altogether 
one of the most uncouth beings that ever wore King George's 
Scarlet. He was the oracle of my father’s Kitchen, the Chro- 
nicler of every event that had occurred at Echellon Cottage for 
three generations, but of all his stories, none pleased me so much 
as one which I here purpose giving, and which related almost 
exclusively to himself. I can at this moment fancy myself car- 
ried back through a vista of some sixty winters, seated on the 
Cor^^oral’s knee before a glowing coal fire, surrounded by the 
servants, and some of the neighbouring labourers, listening with 
breathless anxiety to the detail of his love adventure and its 
consequences, which I shall spare the reader tlie pain of perus- 
ing in his words and clothe in my own language. 

About the middle of the last century, my father’s Company 
was stationed on detached duty at a Village which I shall call 
Kildare, about 40 miles from the Town of Tralee in the County 
of Kerry and Khigdom of Ireland. The"* place contained a- 
bout 1000 or 1500 inhabitants, the greater part of whom were 
a miserable enough set of beings. One person however there was 
in the Hamlet w ell to do in the world, namely, Anthony Driscoll 
a Pork Butcher, who drove a thriving trade in the Salt Provi- 
sion line. Anthony w as a widower, and had an only daughter 
under his protection. She had just surmounted her teens at the 
period adverted to, and Oliver used to describe her as all that 
was amiable, lovely, and interesting. My excellent and la- 
mented parent was in hot youth'* in the habit of indulging 
bimself on Sundays with a dish of Pork Sausages. To pur- 
chase these delicacies, Oliver, then a private in my father’s com- 
pany, was obliged to visit Anthony’s Shop every Saturday even- 
ing, on such occasions his wants were supplied by Mary Dris- 
coll, as her sire made it a rule to adjourn to the Vintner’s or 
Whiskey Shop regularly at sunset on the 7th day of the week. 
Those irequent interviews led to still more frequent meet- 
ings, for glances begot ogles, ogles sighs; and those at 
length produced a disclosure from Blenkin of the state of 
his heart, which Mary received in the most flattering manner 
declaring that nothing but her father’s permission was re- 
qy jsite to seal their happiness, but that without this she never 
becomi^^he wife of any man — sentiments emi- 
nently honorable to the daughter of a slayer of Pigs. Oliver 
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imprinted a glowing kiss on her lips, colled himself the most for- 
tunate fellow alive, and intimated his intention to apply forth- 
with for his future father-in-law’s sanction. He had like many 
sanguine swains both before and since, calculated without his 
host ; and instead of a ready assent to his suit, all the aristocra- 
tic pride of the dealer in swine’s flesh was up in arms, and he de- 
clared that while he lived, he never would allow his child to wed 
with any Rank and File that ever marched. Blenkin’s heart 
sunk on hearing this sad finale to his bright prospects of connu- 
bial felicity ; but father and daughter were alike inexorable, he 
persisting in withholding his acquiescence, and she as firm iu 
her resolution not to commit matrimony without it. Atfairs hav- 
ing assumed so unfavorable an aspect, Oliver received intima- 
tion, that his Company was to rejoin the Head Quarters of the 
Regiment, with comparatively little regret, the more particular- 
ly as Mary had vowed eternal constancy and her determination 
never to countenance any other wooer. Blenkin had not been 
long at Tralee when he became anxious to return to Kildare that 
he might once more use his efforts to overcome the scruples of 
Driscoll. He imparted his wishes to my father, and obtained a 
inontli’s leave for the purpose of prosecuting his amatory views, 
in this atteiu])t lie w’as unsuccessful as before, and he left the de- 
pository of all lie held dear almost broken hearted. The disap- 
pointed lover started on his homeward journey betimes in the 
morning, so as to admit of his arriving at his destination before 
dark. His thoughts were however so absorbed by his recent 
failure, that he Ibund evening closing in upon him ere he had 
completed two thirds of his task. Ireland was not in a tranquil 
state, and though inclined to be somewhat romantic, he did not al- 
together relish the idea of a moonlight walk among the wilds of 
Kerry. He accordingly set about finishing his travels with all 
the energy whicli his short bandy limbs would permit ; be had 
not accomplished more thail a dozen of wbat he considered most 
gallant strides, when he was overtaken by a tall athletic person- 
age in the garb of a respectable farmer, who saluting him en- 
quired, whence he sped. Oliver replied in a sort of half sulky 
tone to Tralee,’’ shewing at the same time symptoms that he 
desired no companion. His new acquaintance was nothing 
daunted by the Soldier's uncourteous bearing, but continued to 
keep up with him, putting question after question, to which 
Oliver returned short, surly answers. Finding at length that 
it was impossible to turn him from his purpose, Oliver having 
taken a rapid survey of the brawny peasant, thought it best to 
put a good face upon things, and as an uncivil deportment could 
not relieve him from his persevering fellow traveller, to endea- 
vour to conciliate him and calmly await the result. To this end 
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lie entered into conversation with him freely, and having gveaf 
faith in physiognomy, soon satisfied himself that the country^* 
nian^s countenance displayed nothing sinister or suspicious. 

The sun had sunk l^neath the surrounding mountains full 
half an liour, and though a suimner^s twilight still lighted up the 
scene, Riley (so he was named) expressed his fears lest they should 
be benighted before they could reach Tralee, recommending at 
the same time the propriety of quitting the direct path, that they 
might avail themselves ot a small Inn (if it deserved the appella- 
tion) situated on a cross road three miles distant. To this pro- 
posal Oliver readily agreed, and in less than an hour they stood 
in front of a wretched cabin, bearing the superscription, ill painted 
and worse spelt, Good intertainiuent lor man and horse.*' 
They were met at the door by an individual apparently of sixty, 
and his three sons, the proprietors of the Shebeen ; stout, ruf* 
fiaii looking Irishriieii. Those forbidding gentry welcomed their 
guests, whom they ushered into a miserable apartment miscall- 
ed a parlour, in which stood a bed, table, &c. Ofl’ this again 
was a small closet containing another bed, separated from the 
larger room by a thin partition. The travellers having consum- 
ed such viands as the place afiorded, and drank a gill of Whis- 
key adjourned to rest, Oliver occupying the closet, Riley the 
room where they had dined. It maybe well to remark that the 
old man and his sons, had been peculiarly assiduous in their 
attendance during the meal, and that Riley had casually men- 
tioned to Blenkin in their hearing, that he bad about his person, 
a considerable sum oi money which he had received at a fair in 
the neighbourhood. Both were somewhat fatigued and conse- 
quently slept soundly* About midnight, Oliver was disturbed 
a noise in his companion's apartment, as*^if persons were 
engaged in a fierce struggle ; between sleeping and waking he 
was in the act of jumping out of bed to ascertain the cause, when 
he descried tlirough a chink, a scene which chilled him with 
horror. — The unfortunate Riley, lay on the floor literally swim- 
ing in his awn gore, while the old man and his sons were busily 
engaged in untying from bis body, a purse which he had secur- 
ed underneath his shirt. His first impulse was to rush upon the 
villains, but a moment's reflection convinced him of the impru- 
dence of such a step, he therefore lay still, and had soon reason 
to be satisfied that he acted wisely, on overhearing the Host 
remark to his hopefid sons that their job was not finished, for 
imless they were assui'ed after strict examination, that the Sol- 
dier was^ unconscious of what had passed, he must he dispatch- 
ed likewise. Oliver, though a truly brave man, could not help 
feeling a little uncomfortable at this annunciation, he had^ as he 
used to say, faced death in many shapes^ but to have one’s 
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tbroat cut like one of Anthony Driscoll’s Porkers, had some* 
thing so horrible in it that he had much difficulty in composing 
himself sufficiently to feign profound sle'^p. The door of the 
closet opened, and the murderers entered, a candle was passed 
across Bleiikin’s eyes but he moved not, so that after a 
short consultation it was determined, that poor Oliver’s 
life should be spared. Oliver felt as if a heavy load were 
removed from his bosom when they withdrew. As may be 
guessed he did not again close his eyes ; he saw the wretches 
remove the corpse and busy themselves in efiacing the bloody 
evidences of their guilt ; a task which was not accomplished 
belore day-break. He did not quit his bed till called by the 
elder of the three sons, who informed him that the sun was high 
that Riley had long since proceeded on his journey, and that his 
father and brethren had gone on business to a village 15 miles 
distant. Oliver pretended to be chagrined that his companion 
should have left him, and putting on an air of gaiety ordered 
breakfast. In the course of the necessary preparations the ruf- 
fians had occasion to stoop down, Blenkin seized the opportunity 
snatched up the Poker, and ere the villain was aware of his in- 
tention, struck him so violent a blow on the head, as to stretch 
him stunned and motionless at his feet. The Soldier aware of 
the superior physical power of his antagonist, lost not a mo- 
ment in binding him hand and foot, and tlien started at speed to 
gain the high road for assistance. He had not proceeded more 
than a mile, when as good luck would have it, he fell in with four 
of his comrades, to tliem he related in as few words as possible 
the occurrences of the past night, and it w^as agreed that they 
should forthw'ith retrace Oliver’s steps and lie in ambush for the 
other three Ruffians, who quite unsuspicious of the trap laid for 
them, returned in the evening, were secured after a desperate re- 
sistance, tried, convicted, and executed. Oliver was promoted to 
the rank of Corporal, and received a handsome present from the 
civil autiiorities at Tralee for his judicious and gallant conduct, 
nay, even the hitherto unbending pork butcher softened into ad- 
miration of his prow^ess, and consented to his union wkh his a- 
dored Mary. 

The Corporal was the happiestNon-Gommissioned officer in the 
county of Kerry, promotion, ^^50 in the pocket of his Regimental 
small clotheSy’ and all obstacles to his marriage removed. Alas 
how fleeting are all sublunary joys ! his intended was carried off by 
typhus fever the very day he was to have started to claim her as 
his bride. Poor Blenkin was inconsolable, but grief like every 
thing else gives way to all conquering time, and before he quitted 
the “ Green Isle,” and the army, (simultaneous events) he had 
lierfectiy recovered his spirits though never sufficiently so to ad- 
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mit of his entering the bonds of matrimony. Tiiis did not how- 
ever prevent his experiencing what he designated a mishaps the 
cause a pair of black Limerick eyes and a certain departure from 
those strict rules of morality which Corporals like other gay 
young men are too apt to violate, the effect was a daughter and 
many bitter hours of after repentance, not that he had any reason 
to regret a child having been born unto him, in so far as she her- 
self was concerned, for she proved most dutiful and was respecta- 
bly settled in life. Judge not reader, whomsoever thou iriayest 
be, too harshly of this single instance of indiscretion on the part 
of the Corporal, of this his solitary transgression ; he possessed 
many virtues, committed but one sin, and let him who can say as 
much for himself cast the first stone/* place the first blot on the 
fair fame of Oliver Blenkin. He lived to see his grandchildren 
around him and no doubt to relate to them his love adventure and 
its consequences. Many years have elapsed since he has been 
gathered to his fathers and the lamp cf rny existence is also 
flickering in its socket. A few months, nay weeks, and the hand 
which has traced this record may be cold, but while 1 live I shall 
never cease to regard with aflection the memory of an old and 
faithful servant or to cherish with a degree of pleasure tlie re- 
collection of his peculiar mode of relating the circumstances I 
have endeavoured to describe. In my will it shall also be found 
that I have not forgotten the descendants of Corporal Oliver 
Blenkin. 

January^ 1816. B. E. 

I discovered the above a few months back on looking over some 
papers relating to the estate of my venerated uncle the late 
Colonel Sir Billions Echellon of the Bombay Army. Tlie con- 
cluding part of his narrative would appear almost prophetic for 
on a reference to dates I find that he expired ten days after it 
was written. To each of the Corporal's descendants he left a sum 
of money sufficient to establish them respectably, while the bulk 
of his ample fortune the accumulation of upwards of half a centu- 
ry's residence in the east, during the golden age of Indian Mili- 
tary Service, he bequeathed to bis own immediate relations, and 
among others a portion has fallen to the lot of his afflicted Nepliew, 

LORN. 
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It is the merry month of June, 

And the forest birds are all in tune. 

And the buds are green on the Linden tree 
And flowers are bursting on the lea. 

'I'here is the J>a!sy, so prim and white. 

^Vitb its golden eye, and its fringes bright ; 

And here is the gilded Butt<"r-cup, 

Like a miser’s chest with gold hoarded up ; 

And there is the Primrose, pale and wan. 

And tlie Cowslip, loved by the Ortolan, 

“Who sucks its morning dmught of dew 
From the drooping curls of the Harebell blue. 

In the brake the spotted Foxglove dwells. 

Flinging its pantlier-buds, that, like cells 
'Where eltin forms at midnight meet. 

Make foi the dew-drops a choice retreat ! 

St. Jolin’s-wort there its glamour sheds, 

Blessing the spot where the wizard treads ; 

And sparkling Eye-bright laughs ’mid the grass 
^ro see the Butterfly over it pass. 

In amorous search of the Lilac tree 
That scatters its blossoms so lavishly. 

A Nightingale is sweetly singing 

'^Po yon Rose, whose fragrance the wind is bringing ; 
On every breath it whispers around. 

While the Orasshopper stills his chirp at the sound. 
AVhat is that in the green hedge twining ? 

Is it a painted viper slflning ? 

No, ’tis the Honeysuckle’s twine 
Whose tendrils clasf>, like the passionate vine 
When it girdles arx>i]rid the tali Elm tree, 
Enamouted of its greenery. 

Here is tlie Eglantine, laden with sweets. 

And its glossy berry the eye that cheats ; 

And yonder’s the Lily, like vestal pale 
W^ho hath seen her heart’s first pRs.sioti fail : — 

And there is the Pleony, bold and red 
As the hot snn, sinking at night to bed — 

And under that bank, on the shady slope. 

Veiling itself like a lover’s hope ; 

And glinting bright, with the fresh dew wet, 

Luj^ks my favorite flower — the Violet ! 
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Heatb-bells, too, are hoardings their honey 
For the bandit Bees, — and prised as money 
By misers, by the absent friend 
Is this Foiji^et Me-Not^s blue bend. 

As it leans right over the bank to take 
A peep at the Lotuses in the Lake ! 

Look at that Sunflower, wantonly sliowin]^ 

Its breast to the glances Phoebus is throwing ; 
And close by its side, like a starry shower, 

A Jessamine essences all the bower. 

Shaking its censer flowers of snow 
In the kissing gales that round it blow. 

What is that, with its heart-shaped leaves, 
Glisteninsc over the summer-house eaves ? 
*Tis not the Passion-flower, brief but holy. 
Nor the Clematis, sad and melancholy ; 

No ^ tis the ivy, that yields its shade 
To hide the ruins its fondness hatli made ! 
Around the sill of that Lattice there 
Jjaburnums wave their yellow hair. 

And over the pretty white-washed walls 
A Vine, in many a aurcle, falls — 

And down below, like a thing of pride. 

The Tulip is seen the Jonquil to chide 
For luring away to its sweeter bloom 
The sly Bee that banquets on perfume ! 


ENIGMA. 

Say what am I ? — ^Behold me, now. 

The one sole end of life ; 

Tempest and waves enfold me, now ; 

Now lengthening noise and strife. 

"With every thing I mingle. 

In Heaven, and Earth and Sea ; 

I’m silent with the single. 

But never mute with tAee : 

Thine ear I rule, thine eye I bound $ 

Yet sound and sight I fly ; 

Far in the wilderness I’m found ; 

In caverns deep I lie : 

Yet strange, mid rocks 1 never dwell ; 

Mountains I never entered ; 

Nor woods, nor plains now search your wdly 
And there you'll find me centered. 
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The reader is introduced to the town of Brussels in the 
fifteenth century, which then presented a very difl'erent picture 
to that which is now viewed by the traveller. Many charac- 
terestic features indeed .ni^ht be traced, assimilating much 
to what may be seen at present ; — for the Dutch and Fleming 
have ever been distinguished for patient labor and perseverance, 
and on some occasions for sturdy spirit; ^et at the time now 
spoken of, although the signs of a future might be discerned by 
an acute or experienced judgment, these qualities had not had 
time to make tliemselves conspicuously pre-eminent. The tra- 
veller will now perceive on all sides, streets well laid out, 
gardens, parks, theatres, palaces, and buildings, in general denot- 
ing well diffused prosperity aud consequent comfort, if not 
luxury. At tlie time allude<l to Brussels was surrounded by 
liigli walls, deemed nearly impregnable: the gates were cau- 
tiously closed and the drawbridge let down at sunset, to be 
op ned only at sunrise, so that the tardy Burgher whom hire or 
fatigue had overcome at some country station, might as well 
have attempted to soften the ire of Radamanthus or Minos, as 
lliat of the midnight centinel. The town was composed, gene-' 
rally of low built and irregular houses, few having any preten- 
sions to elegance ; where one more lofty overtopped the rest, it 
belonged to some syndic or deacon of his trade, who had in 
spite of the Duke of Burgundy’s despotism, raised himself 
above the herd of his lellow mortals, and acquired himself honour 
at least in the eyes of his brother citizens. In striking contrast 
to these, rose the few mansions of those nobility, who either held 
command under, or were permitted to reside by, the feudal 
Lord. This contrast proceeded, however, more from the infe- 
riority of the general buildings, than their own intrinsic size ; 
thick and massy was the structure, but there was nothing of ele- 
gance or beauty. On foundations evidently of gothic origin, 
superstructures of dull and heavy brick were raised, — and the 
remains of what once had been picturesque if not sublime, serv- 
ed only to make the impression more unfavorable. Among 
these mansions appertaining to the superior orders stood one 
conspicuous for its size and strength ; one wing of stone with 
pointed arched windows remained, and from the others rose up 
several small brick turrets ornamented with gilt spires. The 
doorway frowned heavily, and was guarded by a strong iron 
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aoor^^on which a coat of arms, six bendlets ar^jent and a%urc 
was ^blazoned ; two men with halberds kex^t watch at the en- 
trance. 

Within this palace, which belonged to Philip Duke of Bur- 
gundy, was a Chamber at the top of one of the western turrets ; 
the interior was low and arched, the walls were completely bare, 
and the narrow unglazed loophole admitted a dull jjartial light. 
A plain wooden bedsteacf, a table and a couple of chairs, with 
a few other necessaries constituted the furniture of tlie apart- 
ment ; but the most remarkable articles were a strong iron 
bound door with a massy lock, and two iron chests of evident 
strength. Placed in a corner next to the loophole or window, sat 
an elderly looking man with a grey beard, studying intensely some 
parchments he had in his hand. This jjerson had a close cap of 
red cloth ornamented with gold lace, and a suit of the same 
which fitted tight to his body, but from the lips down to the 
knees, where it terminated, bellied out like a lull sail, and was 
slashed with blue silk ; — a pair of Flemish hose, and a massive 
gold chain round the neck, completed the costume. With the 
appearance of age, there was yet something in the eye of this 
person, as well as of his whole address, which belied tlie accusa- 
tion ; or if the beholder confessed he saw bel’ore himself a man 
verging towards fifty-five and upwards he was well convinced of 
the acuteness and activity of his intellects ; sometimes a siuile of 
bitter scorn, or a grinding of the teeth would prove that pas- 
sion had not yet relinquished her hold on her prey. 

As the twilight grew dim, John Coustain, Master of the Ward- 
robe to the Duke of Burgundy arose, walked to his table, 
wrote a few lines, — then opening one of the chests before men- 
tioned, thrust the parchments inside, and locked it fast, lie 
then commenced pacing up and down his scanty rooms with 
those unequal steps, which as truly as they betray deep thoughts, 
evince those thoughts to be none of the jmrest kind. “ "Tis 
well’’ said he, muttering to himself, “ the parchments are worth 
their price — their teaching is sure, can I but act upon it. Three 
grains, and two grains and one grain — a poor pinch ; and yet 
with such a diminutive agent will I destroy that haughty 
proud spirit, which if it exist much longer will be my ruin. Yes- 
in Savoy, now lives that Master Galeotia, and the only other 
person who has these drugs, is Levorgne ; yet fool as I was, 
when twice I visited Paris my heart misgave me, and 1 i>rocur- 
e4 tbem not.” Here Coustain struck his hand on bis forehead 
as if unpleasant recollections had come across his mind, then 
turning to some other subject he exclaimed, ^ he loves me not, 
iie hates me, fears me ; thrice have I brooked the blow, aye 
4bhce ; and were it not for thou, my more than soul” added ha 
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looking towards his chest, and making a threatening ' motion 
with his hand I would have revenged it as becomes a ihan. 
But I dare not thus ; yet will I be revenged and deeply too.** 
Coustain called aloud for a light which was brought in a small 
silver disli by a serving man and placed on the table ; the do- 
mestic making a deep reverence withdrew. His master follow- 
ed him closely to the door, watched him out and drew fast the 
bolts ; he then opened one of the iron chests, took out some 
bags of gold and for the space of half an hour was sedulously 
absorbed in counting liis treasure, while grins of deliglit passed 
quickly over his countenance as he found each tally right. The 
clang of arms as the guards were posted on the battlemenls 
for the night aroused him from his occupation ; he mused for a 
moment, then slowly muttered “ late, late, why tarries he— 
he should have been here ere this speedily crossing his cham- 
ber, he hung over the loophole of his tower, a piece of broad 
cloth, lest perchance any higher spot might command a view of 
his room, and let the prying sentinel into the secret of his trea- 
sures. After this the anxious steward threw himself into a chair, 
and seemed wrapped in thought, an interval of another half 
hour elapsed, and he was again disturbed by a knock at hi?i 
door and the voice of a domestic. “ Who’s there at this time?’* 
cried Coustain : the voice replied, “ Tlie honorable Sieur d’Juy 
waits on your worship and wishes an interview,” “ I come, 1 
come directly” was the reply, and hastening to his chest he 
glanced speedily over the parchments he had been reading, a^ 
if to make sure of the contents, then extracting twenty pieces of 
gold from a bag, he relocked it. In a moment more, he had 
opened the door, admitted his visitor and reclosed it. 

TJie person who entered, deserves some notice ; he wa.i 
apparently about forty ^ears old with a high forehead, aqui- 
line nose, sparkling eyes, and a prepossessing appearance. 
His dress will be best descfibed by the old chronicler, wheii 
speaking of the customs of those days. “ At the same time 
men wore shorter dresses than usual, so that the form of their 
hinder and abler parts was visible, after the fashion in which peo- 
ple were wont to dress nionkies, which was a very indecent and 
impudent tiling. The sleeves of their outward dress and jackets 
were slashed, to shew their wide white shirts. Their hair was so 
long that it covered their eyes and face — and on their heads they* 
had cloth bonnets of a quarter of an ell high. Knights and 
esquires, iiidifterently, wore the most sumptuous golden chains. 
Eventhevarlets had jackets, of silk, satin, or velvet, and almost 
all, especially at the courts of princes, wore peaks at their shoes 
of a quarter of an ell in length.” The new comer was pranked 
tmtiu all the bravery here described except the gold cham, yet 
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the finery was evidently not of that sort, which those who 
wished to look well in their ladies* eyes would approve. The 
articles which composed the dress did not suit well together, 
hut seemed to have been picked up at different places and times. 
They had seen much service, and in some places exhibited 
too certain evidence of wear and tear. The demeanour of 
the wearer w as free and opeh, though somewhat nonchalant, as 
if to pass off lightly what he did not wish to dwell upon ; though 
nature iiad stamped gentility in his face, he seemed as if lately 
misery had made him acquainted with strange bad fellows, and 
as certain as he was a gentleman, so certainly was he marked 
out a poor one. Coustain greeted him w'ith cordiality, but with 
an affectation of superiority, which it was plain d’Juy could ill 
bear ; he concealed his mortification under a consequential air, 
and seated himself : the other followed his example. For some 
minutes they sat gazing intent on each other as if endeavouring 
to scan each others thoughts; the eyes of Coustain first fell: to 
end his companion’s embarrassing looks he addressed him : 

Well Sicur d’Juy are you ready to ])roceed on the journey of 
which I spoke to you somewhat at our last meeting?” 

“Yes worthy Sir,” said the other ‘^lain ready to-morrow, 
nay this night, should it be necessary.” 

•‘Tis well” said Coustain, “ Hast gotten thyself a horse 
and fitting apparel ?” 

“ Thai” said d’Juy “ is hardly in my power — for that I look 
to you.” 

“ It shall be cared for,” replied the Steward. 

“ Whither then am I to proceed and what are my instruc-^ 
lions” enquired the Sieur. 

^ Briefly” said Coustain, “ I would have you proceed forth- 
with to Savoy, and hie thee unto Chambery ; there thou wilt 
licarof Marcianus Gallus the famous ph} sician and to him deliver 
a note with which I shall entrust thee‘. Prom liim receive M'hat 
he shall give you in return and bring it straight to me.” 

“ And what may be my reward lor this Journey into a far 
and distant country,” askid the Sieur. 

“ What” answered the other. “ Thou hast long wished for ; 
present cash in hand I give thee ; hereafter, place and 
honours.” 

P’Juy mused for some time — ^then turning up his eyes ad- 
dressed the other. 

Awd what may your worship be wanting in Chambery and 
who Itvtiiis woidhy doctor of whom you speak ?” 

replied the master of the Wardrobe, “ that 
of omr pact. I have conditioned with thee to do my 
liddiBg— but 1 should be not wise, indeed, to compiit tbeeer 
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ifiafters to the world. Perchance it may be no business 
mine own, ou which I send thee. 

D’Jay replied “ Well, I know, the baseness is none of thy 
Master’s or lie had chosen others than you to forward it — *ti« 
especially thine own action. And bethink you well, that there 
is necessity that I should know somewhat of the allair, I travel 
through forei^^n land mid perils and dangers ; if 1 have not some 
privilege of my mission wdierewith can I avoid impertinent inter- 
rogation.” 

“ It nifdtereih not” saidlhe other, ‘^thou hast thy duty to per- 
form ; neither doth it concern thee to know on what business 
thou journey ’st. Thou can\st not know aught of it!” 

“ Then” said d’Juy I go not,” and he sat down sullenly 
and resolved. 

Coustain addressed him eagerly. “Why man what sayest 
thou — thou art poor, art destitute. Thou hast not wherewithal 
to buy thee food ; thou canst rufllle it no longer with thy fellows : 
thy apparel betrays thee, and ’tis but ten days ago that thou didst 
mortgage thy golden chain to buy thee bread. I oiler thee 
riclies. I oiler thee place, I offer thee honour and yet .” 

“ Thou and thee me not” cried d Juy in voice of thunder ; 
“ poor though I am, yet still I am a noble — and have that which 
flows ill my veins which you have not. I brook not this talk 
lurtlier,” his short lived rage subsided, for well he knew the 
truths which had been spoken to him. 

“ Psha” said Constaiii seeing the turn his feelings had taken, 
“ why talk to friends in this way. I see, you know you are poor 
— then why disdain my offer.” 

“ AV I 13 ” said the other resuming his nonchalance “ because, — • 
because 1 choose to make my owm conditions. Suppose 1 say, I 
will not go upon an allair of whicli I am ignorant. Suppose I say, 
it jumps withiny humour to learn your secret, and know you can 
find none other to do your’behest as I will. Suppose I become 
high minded, and say your work is too dirty for my clean 
hands. But principally I let you know the thing — that as poor 
as I am, one refuge remains, which if you employ me not i can 
have recourse to. 1 have not robbed on the highway. I am 
not, therefore altogether destitute, and you may now consider in 
wdiat situation we stand towards each other.” 

“ You are a desperate mandolin d’Juy” said Coustain “des- 
perate as I am,” answered he “ I am better for your purpose. I 
know it is no good one.” 

“ The Heavens forfenil” exclaimed the Steward, what pur- 
pose can I have in this world save to die peaceably ; I have niy 
colfers filled with cash, hold a good place and am in high favour 
With the |;racious Duke Philip.” 
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Tbsiu hast me not there Master Steward,” replied he, ^ I havi^ 
been too much among men of honour and of policy to be caught 
by su^ a springe — nay, if our confidence be on this plan, 
farewell, I serve you not.” 

The Master of the Wardrobe seemed deeply disappointed at 
such a pirernature termination of the colloquy ; he paced the 
room with evident perturbation, while the other rose cap in hand 
as if about to take leave, yet remained a short space further to 
allow time for a change in the Steward’s deterniinatioii. Cou- 
stain at last passed towards him and smiling said. 

D’Juy, I admire and honor your spirit ; you are indeed 
noble in feeling as well as in birth. Oh had I such a per- 
son as you D’juy always near me, as I humbly hope and 
trust I very soon shall have. IndeedD’Juy, I did but joke with 
you, indeed I did. I wished but to see how you would act in a 
case of difficulty : it as merely to try you good D’Juy — and nobly 
have you sustained your name. I have no mystery in this mat- 
ter, none at all. Sit you down again and you shall hear the mat- 
ter out. Some thirty years ago, wlien I was a young man, 
(and alas we all grow old apace) I was at a tournament held by 
Duke Philip’s father at Bruges, where I and some others held 
fight for three days against all comers. Well you see, we held 
our ground with vantage two days, but on the third, tlie chival- 
ry of France came against us and I was unhorsed. In my de- 
feat I fell upon my back and was wounded near the spine ; since 
that time I was so grievously afflicted with pains in my back 
that I never could again bear my armour, and his good grace 
of Burgundy was pleased to give me this place forwliat he call- 
ed my brave and valorous conduct. Ft)r sometime afterwards 
I lived in continued torture on account of my wounds, until by 
chance I met with the famous Dr. Marceanus Gallus, who praise 
be to the Heaven above, cured me by a very precious ointment 
of rare price, which he alone can make, and of which he will 
tell the secret to no one. Lately I have again been tormented 
with these troublesome pains, and I have exhausted all this 
ointment, and it is to get some further supply that I wish to 
send you to this worthy Doctor, who is now in Savoy at Chani- 
bery. I must send a careful and faithful person, for to no other 
will the Doctor trust his medicines. Now I have told you all 
my secret, surely D’Juy you will make no objections to perform 
my errand V* 

The Sieur put his cap to bis face to li\de the contemptuous 
smile which curled his lips, as this relaHon was finished; but 
haymg suppressed liis visible faculties be replied Goustain, 
1 witf ^ faur errand ; and faithfully too. It is full of peril and 
danger f but see you perform your promise afterwards or i 
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swear by the holy virgin you shall repent. I hare been 
waiting for some two years and odd months on your smiles and 
those of that accursed son of your master tlie Count de Gharlo- 
rois; and — 

“ Ha !” cried the Steward, “ do you also hate the Count de 
Charlorois?” 

“ Also?” said D’Juy enquiringly “ do you hate him?” 

“ I did not say so,” replied Coustain somewhat confusedly, 
I have no reason to dislike my master’s son. But sieui*, when 
W’ill you start from this place; my demands and wants are 
pressing ?” 

“ Give me my credentials, my letters and money for expences 
land I will quit to-morrow morning,” said the Sieur. Coustain, 
searched among his papers for a short space, and produced a 
neat folded note sealed with wax. He next produced a purse 
with the twenty pistoles which he extracted from the bag, and 
made them over to his companion. “ There,” said he, “ is 
something in hand to bear you on your way, and if you want 
more, Marcianos will himself supply you.” 

“ But,” said D’Juy pondering “ should any mischance befall 
me, and the letter be lost, is it your pleasure I should proceed 
or return ?” 

“ As you loved your father,” exclaimed the Steward eagerly, 
“ guard the letter as you would your life, and under any circum- 
stances by no means turn back.” 

“ But,” returned the Sieur, " my baggage may be lost, ami 
fifty accidents may destroy a frail piece of paper ; should such 
mischance happen how will Marcianus Gallus know whence I 
come and from whom. Will you give me no token to shew?” 

“ Right : and with foresight hast thou spoken, worthy D’Juy,” 
said Coustain, and drawing his signet ring from his finger gave 
it to liira. “ This” said he “ will soon inform the learned Doc- 
tor, from whom you come/ and now farewell.” 

^ Farewell” said D'Juy as he was silently let out of the room, 
and betook himself to a supper under the first roof which had 
covered him for many days. He thought of the singularity of 
his mission, and its dangers, but the more he cogitated the more 
incomprehensible did it seem. To go from Brussels to Cham- 
bery for ointment for a wound-^-it was rather too much ; he 
mentally resolved to reach the bottom of it, and in the mean 
time to act according to circumstances. He that night pur- 
chased a suitable travelling cloak, and a small poney, wiiicli 
he forthwith mounted and passed out of the town as soon 
as the gates were opened in the morning. John Coustain, on 
the other hand, congratulated himself on the stratagem he 
had used, and the clever way in which he had effected his ob- 
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jects. Let me,* said he “ hut once possess that medicine, and 
we shall soon see if the Count de Cliarlorois will belie me to 
his father and insult me tlius.” On further reflection, it first 
came across Ijim that he had put himself uselessly in his mes- 
aenger^S^ow er by delivering his signet ring, and he cursed him- 
self a thousand times for his hasty folly. Orders were given to 
search for John D’Juy throughout Brussels ; the lazy and sleepy 
guards negligently performed their task, and ere any strict search 
was made, D'Juy had passed the barriers and was on his way. 

The secret which Coustain had unwisely concealed from his 
instrument, was soon discovered, andthat too by the very means 
he had taken to ensure the success of his plan. The Count de 
Charlorois, afterwards Charles Duke of Burgundy was of a 
hot and hasty temper ; but he was not deficient in good quali- 
ties ; when not excited passion he was profusely generous, 
and his justice was unquestioned. Coustain, his father’s master 
of the wardrobe, ha<l by degrees acquired very great interest at 
court, insomuch that in some cases his opinion w as preferred to 
that of better men ; when any aflfairs relative to the young Count 
were in debate, his voice was ahvays in opposition. Such con- 
duct could not beget in the Count of Charlorois any favorable 
feeling or opinion ; but he w as perhaps more mortified in seeing 
the use the master of the Wardrobe made of his powder. He 
harassed the provinces with unreasonable taxes, the third part 
of which vanished in collection, thrust in the hand of power to 
influence the opinions of the judgment seat, and carried terror 
into the hearts of all his opponents. The piercing eye of the 
Count soon detected this pernicious influence in his father's 
councUs, and busied himself seriously in their counteraction : 
by dint of labour and perseverence he had been successful, — 
and conscious of the favourite's power being on the wane cared 
little how he treated him. Whetlier the cause of quarrel had 
been augmented with a blow, or that such was the ofispring of 
Coustain^s morbid imagination, it is not known. The master of 
the Wardrobe had left nothing untried, bribery, cajolery, threats 
or promises to maintain tns pow er as long as he could, but his 
adversary’s star was on tlie ascendant and his own on the wane, 
one step alone remained, and that was indeed a bold one. Coii- 
etainhw in former days studied deeply the then much practised 
art of Alchemy, and had lost much time as well as money in 
pursuing the search after the philosopher's stone ; finding no 
success attend his labours, he, with a wisdom, not possessed ge- 
tierally 1^ ^ose engaged in similar occupations, burnt his 
bookf^ iSistri)yed his alembic and retort, and again revisited the 
world ko had so long neglected. Notwithstanding his failure 
In main object, Coustain i^ili preserved a knowledge of a 
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more dangerous tendency, that of chemical agents and persoi#; 
and in his researches in this art he had been perfected to a nicety, 
by the famous physician Galeotti, or as he termed himself Mar- 
cianus Gallus, who had accidentally passed through Burgundy 
a small time previously. When the death of the Count die 
Charlorois was determined upon, by Coustain, the difficulty of 
procuring tlie poisonous drugs alone remained ; poisons, it is 
true, there were many in the world and easy to be had, but they 
Were too gr<iss and palpable in the method of operation and 
could not tail of exciting suspicion, if not of ensuring detection. 
The Galeotti papers purchased by Coustain specified a sure 
and certain composition, wdiich, if taken, would cause a gentle 
and eas^ death in half a day, and leave no signs by which its 
existence could be ascertained on a post mortem examination. 
Tiie component parts of this preparation were not to be procur- 
ed, save of tliose mystic brethren of the Rosy Crop, and it was 
with difficulty they could be prevailed on to part with them. 
Besides this, the peculiarity of the drug demanded, coupled with 
the consequent death of the Count, would soon point out the per- 
petrator, aud place him in the power of his adversaries. In this 
dilemma Coustain had determined on applying to Galeotti him- 
self, on whose discretion he couid rely, and the mission of John 
D'Juy, was the consequence. John U'Juy, a ruined gentleman 
of desperate fortunes had sagaciously seen that something was 
concealed in the mission with which he was charged, and had 
engaged in it with the hope of turning it to advantage. The sig- 
net ring was the clue to the secret, and what the Sieur D*Juy 
would have scorned to have done, had he been treated openly and 
honourably, he now rejoiced in doing, he carefully dissolved tho 
wax, loosened the silk which bound the letter, andread it ; then 
taking a copy he reclosed it. The learned Doctor Marcianus 
Gallus at Cliambery, (for he*was there known by no other name), 
received D’Juy with much respect and kindness ; enquired afc 
ter liis old pupil and promised to prepare the medicines required. 
During three days of his stay at Charnbery, D*Juy was busy in 
endeavouring to make out the lines of a cypher, which were 
written at tiie foot of this note of Coustain, but in vain. The 
note stated precisely what was wanted, and that the medicine 
must be strong and potent ; yet the name of the person for whom 
it was intended was evidently concealed in the cypher, and the 
most valuable part of the intetligence appeared unattainable. 
Tliree days the learned Doctor was constantly employed in his 
laboratory, and the fumes of smoke which his furnace threw up, 
shewed how deeply he was occupied in his profession. On the 
iourtli day Marcianus brought forth a small silver pouncet box 
iRiaid with goid^ apparently inscribed with some cabalistic worcU 
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l»d a folded epUtle ; this he entrusted to D’Juy, and bid him 
God speed yet stay*’ said the Doctor, as if be had forgotten 
something, ^'1 should have added in my epistle — but art thoa 
Sieur in the inmovst confidence of thy master, and hast thou pos- 
session of his secret soul/’ D’Juy shewed him Coiistain’s signet, 
at ttie sight of which all hesitation vanished. “Then hark in 
ti^ine ear Sir Messenger,” replied he, “ say thus to your mas- 
ter in addition to what is here written, that I have prepared a 
double dose by way of precaution ; if the Count de Charlorois 
swallow, but one half of this in the evening, he is a dead man, 
e’er sun rise.’’ The delighted Sieur now in full possession of the 
secret could scarce conceal the joy this last sentence caused 
him ; he hastily touched his cap in obeisance and galloped 
forward. 

A journey of three weeks or thereabouts, again brought the 
Sieur D’Juy to Brussels, for on account ot some recent disputes 
upon the frontiers he had been obliged to go by way of Pied- 
mont, Switzerland and Germany. With an eager hand did John 
Coustain snatch from his Messenger the long expected box and 
letter, and profusely did he pour forth his thanks to the active 
Messenger who had brought it. A purse of a hundred pistoles 
was lying on the table, as the price of labour, and was readily 
accepted by him who had been worthy of his hire. Coustam 
asked the Sieur the particulars of his journey, how he w^as treat- 
ed by the learned Doctor, and whether the letter was not sufficient 
intr^uction without the ring ; to this D’Juy replied, that 
be had been fully recognized, and that he bad not been necessi- 
tated to have recourse to the token, and so saying, drew it oif his 
finger apd laid it on the table. At the conclusion of this interview, 
Coustain’s expressions of bis regard for his friend became very 
strong; he promised to get him some situation permanently at- 
tached to Bie Court and near his ow«n person ; he vowed eternal 

f ratitude ; and gave orders that D’Juy should be admitted at all 
ours when he should demand it. Time shewed all this hypo- 
critical hyperbole in its true colours ; for the Master of ibe 
Wardrobe was just the person, who deeming himself more cun- 
ning than others, would least of all consider himself liable to be 
duped. Having eat the flesh of the fruit, he cast away the 
atone as useless, not reflecting that from it at some future time 
m^bt grow up a plant useful and refreshing or not, and become 
l^ernicious. Had he but supposed that his late Messenger 
iras acqaainted with the twentieth grain of one poor scruple of 
that with %«ffiich he had been entrusted, how different would have 
heen Coustaiu's behaviour to him ; would he have dared to 
freat him with ignominy and contumely ? Men long used to 
adversity are often headstrong when suddenly launched into 
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pt^sperous fortunes ; they resemble persons who have fasted and 
thirsted long, who if left unrestrained in a place of plenty will 
soon kill themselves with surfeit. John D’Juy with a full purse 
soon made liis w ay again into those societies, from which he had 
been elbowed when the sleeves of his coat became less brilliant 
than those of his neighbours ; he ran his nsual career to the as- 
tonishment of all ; but he was like a brilliant and short lived 
meteor, splendid while it lasts, but suddenly comes and speedily 
vanishes. One hundred pistoles cniinot endure for ever and 
D'Juy was soon reduced to a state of poverty- It was now time 
for him to try the reliance he placed on the promises of his pat- 
ron, to wdiom he daily paid assiduous court, humbly prating 
for the preferment which he had been expecting. For some 
time D'Juy was answered with further promises, first with ex- 
cuses, then with evasion, and when he made specific applications, 
with point blank refusal. The door of the palace was now’ no longer 
open to him, and as he attempted to enter he was beat back by 
the guards. If the Jiostile and furious passion of D’Juy had not 
been sufficiently excited, by hunger and poverty, treatment like 
this would have aroused the lion in the breast of any one save a 
Job. He now bethought himself of writing letters to Coustain, 
threatening a disclosure of what he knew — ^but he dreaded his 
vengeance should it ever be known to him, that his secret was in 
the possession of another. He cast over in his mind the project of 
delivering up Coustain to the Duke of Burgundy or the Count 
de Charlorois — but to the latter he bore no good will and dismiss- 
ed the idea from his imagination. Reduced once more to des- 
titution and without further hope, as he slowly paraded the streets 
of Brussels, he met the equipage of John Coustain, who was re- 
turning from coursing in- the Duke’s park. D'Juy seized the op- 
portunity and taking hold of the Master of the Wardrobe's bridle^ 
cried loudly, Your promise, Your promise.” “ What madman 
is this?” cried Coustain, Who stops our horses on the high 
w^ay — unhand me. Sir, instantaneously.” Coustain” hoarsely 
whispered D’Juy, I am desperate, I am pennyless ; fulfil your 
promise, and all shall be well — refuse, and I will be revenged— 
aye terribly revenged.” Unmannered varlet, hound of iniquity, 
let go my bridle,” cried Coustain, as he lifted up his riding 
whip to strike his adversary. The other, when he saw that hand 
lifted over his head, quickly laid his on his sword; but 
providentially the suite of the Master of the Wardrobe had ar- 
rived, and pushed between the combatants, or the latter had 
breathed not two seconds longer. The offender D’Juy was ap- 
prehended and maltreated by the followers of Coustain ; but he 
in answer to interrogatories as to how the prisoner was to be 
<lisposed oi^ bid them roll him in the ditch and leave him. After 
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their departure John D’Juy arose, and how can his sensations be 
pourtrayed ; poor, destitute, desperate, deceived, insulted, abus- 
ed and beaten. He had but one remedy wherewith to assuage 
all these evils, and he had recourse to it. 

The spirits of the Master of the Wardrobe had of late got 
wonderfully great ; his establishment was enlarged, the splendor 
of his household increased, and his time was occupied in hunt- 
ing, coursing, banquets, and festivals. It seemed as if he again 
looked upon his restoration at court as certain ; and doubtless, 
having possession of the antidote to bis evils, he prognosticated 
their speedy removal. How far his anticipations were realised the 
story will soon shew. Two mornings after the interview with 
D^Juy above described, John Coustain was returning with his 
suite from hunting, when a manat arms, belonging to Philip 
Duke of Burgundy, came up and informed him that the Duke 
wished his attendance at the hotel of the Lord D'Anxi. Cous- 
tain professed his willingness, but represented that it would be 
improper to appear in his hunting dress before his Lord, and 
that he would first retire home to change his apparel, w^ould 
then wait on the Prince. He proceeded to the palace, adorned 
himselfsumptuously and with four retainers pranced boldly along 
the streets. At the door of the hotel D'Auxi, sal, ready prepar- 
ed for journey, the Lord of the house himself with Philip de 
Crevecoeur, and sixteen archers. This preparation .somewhat 
astonished John Coustain, but summoning up bis presence of 
mind, he saluted the noble Cavaliers, and informed them that he 
attended by order of the Duke of Burgundy. His highness of 
Burgundy,’* said Lord D’Auxi, has this minute retired to his 
private apartments and cannot be disturbed. His highness has 
received a complaint againi^i you for insult and maltreatment 
which it imports him to enquire into. We instantly travel straight 
to Rupelmonde, and have it in command that you proceed in com- 
pany with us — ^wherefore I pray you* prepare yourself.” There 
was much in this speech which sounded burshly on Coustain’s ears, 
and yet it might have been much w’^orse ; insult and maltreat- 
ment at the worst could but be punished with a slight fine or im- 
prisonment. My Lord D’Auxi,** said Coustain, with great 
nonc^h^lance, whither it pleaseth my Prince to send me thi- 
ther will 1 wend. Trust me, there is none who can breathe upon 
ihy honour, and as for a scuffle or escapade the best of you. Sir 
^lE^ghtsJhave. I think sometimes partaken of them.’* “We 
bandj^ 1^1 word with you,^' said Philip deCfevecoeur “so that you 
do bidding — Sir, we attend you : four archers to the 

reUiy four to the front, and four to each flank.’’ He rode to the 
rank to give some orders in a whisper, and then gave the 
l|bVd “Forward.*^ The party trooped swiftly along the roads 
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of Brussels^ and the ffazing populace knew not what to* make 
of the pageant ; some considered the gay feathers and dress of 
Coustain as the finest part of the procession, and that he had 
commanded the party ; others more knowing, on seeing the 
manner in which he was surrounded, thought him not the com- 
mander, but the commanded. The justice or otherwise of these 
remarks soon appeared ; the party had no sooner passed the 
barriers,than Coustain was desired to dismount from his war horse, 
and seat himself on a small low palfrey, while the Lord D’Auxi, 
striking him on the shoulder, exclaimed, John Coustain, I ar- 
rest thee of high treason against his Grace of Bgrgimdy to his 
worshipful son the Lord Count De Charlorois ; archers, disarm 
his followers, and shoot the prisoner dead, should he try to es- 
cape.'* No resistance was made ; nor had it been would it 
have availed any thing. The party rode on slowly and silently 
until they came in sight of the towers of Rupelmonde. This 
castle is situated on an island in the centre of a deep lake ; a 
small embankment or crossway communicates with Terra Fir- 
ma : this mole could be easily destroyed if the castle were be- 
sieged, so with this and the amazing thickness and height of 
the walls, it is generally thought impregnable. Besides this, af- 
ter landing on the island, a ditch runs round the walls, 
wdiich is passable only by a drawbridge opposite the portal 
of the castle. The warder on the battlements espying the 
approaching cavalcade, gave notice to the governor ; the 
calverins and falconets were loade^d, and the drawbridge 
raised. At the blast of the bugle blown by one of the ar- 
chers, their peaceable march over the mole was not obstructed, 
but it was not until after an attentive survey that the drawbridge 
w as let down and the party admitted. As the clattering horses' 
feet sounded behind, and the Portcullis fell with a dead heavy 
sound, the first horrors of fear came over Coustain’a soul; he 
thought the sound forbad him to hope, and that his death hour 
was come. As the warden, after being satisfied of his prisoner's 
identity, proceeded to place chains on his wrists and legs, Cou- 
stain protested against the usage he had met with ; declared 
he had been unjustly inveighled under a promise of safety, and 
denounced as traitors and robbers the Lord D’Auxi and Phi- 
lip de Crevecoeur. The nobles, though burning at hearing these 
words, seemed to disdain holding conversation with the prisoner, 
and turning to the Governor asked him if D'Juy had yet arrived. 
The Governor answered in the affirmative. " Where is jmur pri- 
soner confined Sir Richard de Lisle” said D’Auxi. “ He is in 
the dungeon under the Western tower, may it please your Lord- 
ship’^ replied he. “ Then” returned the other, “ this prisoner 
must be placed in the Eastern dungeon^ that they may be as far 
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Qpart as possible ; it imports much that they have no nfeans of 
communication.” “ Trust that my noble Lords,” said the Go- 
vernor to Sir Richard de Lisle, “ we have dungeons here, 
whence no sounds are audible in upper air, and did a myriad of 
demons howl, we should not be disturbed at supper. And as 
for my men, they are true as steel, or they know the conse- 
quence.” “ ’Tis as it should be valiant Sir Richard” said Cre- 
vecoeur “but listen ; you must make preparations for the re- 
ception of some nobles who will be here on the morrow— 
you must place some of your apartments in as good order as 
possible, and procure wherewithal to feast us. My Lord the 
Count de Charlorois will himself attend the examination of these 
poisoninuc criminals, and furthermore, let me whisper that you 
have a ready experienced headsman in attendance, belike his 
skill will be necessary to aid us in our task.” The Governor 
nodded assent, and shewed his guests the way to the habitable 
part of the castle, while the wardens hurried off Coustain to a 
deep dungeon in the Eastern tower where a bed of straw, a 
pitcher of water, and a small lamp were alone visible. In this 
miserable condition lay the once proud and potent Cousts^in ; 
degraded from his station, charged with treason and in the pow- 
er of his enemies ; nor had he the consciousness of innocence 
wherewith to solace himself. He sat himself down on his bed, 
and seemed as if completely lost in despair ; but stolid and stupi- 
fied as were his looks, his brain was on lire ; he was acting over 
again the deeds of his life, viewing what good and what evil he 
had done : 

O’er his soul 

Winters of memory seemed to roll 
And gather in that drop of lime 
A life of pain, an a;;e of crime. ' 

Further reflection seemed not to tranquillize his spirit, be be- 
came agitated, and twice or thrice lifted up his hands as if to 

i )ray ; nut it was a gesture only, for prayer uttered he none. At 
ength he stretched himself out on his straw to sleep, and for 
awhile he lay passive, yet every now and then convulsive 
twitches would run through his limbs, and groans would involun- 
tarify issue from his breast. The effort to sleep was useless ; he 
again sat up, and leaning his head on bis hand spoke musingly. 
* As for d'Juy I beat him and abused him, what of that ? he 
can know nothing about poisoning. Galeotti — he, surely Ga-» 
Ijeotti ^eannot have betrayed his old pupil ; he could never 
haye dehe that, besides which it is not his interest to let his 
deidings be known, no, no, he it cannot be, yet, certainly I did 
j||ear them speak of poisoning. They may have searched ray 
i^bests and found Galeotti’s letter and bis prescriptions. Yes 
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that must be it. Yet that could not have been the cause of my 
arrest, for my papers were safe when I left my home. I heard them 
whisper too about the headsman. Well, if it must be so, even 
so it shall ; but my neck shall not be severed alive from my 
body to be exposed on this castle’s walls. If my death be neces- 
sary, I have the will and insians to render it myself without ex- 
traneous aid. And thus” said he drawing from under his cloak 
Galeotti’s box of medicine even I myself will prove what I in- 
tended for others. And there be, as they say there is a world 
hereafter — psha ! ’tis children's talk, I heed it not.” John 
Coustain filled his silver box with water from his pitcher, swal- 
lowed the contents and laid himself down to die. 

The next morning the castle of Rupelmoiide was in a complete 
bustle ; the constant entering of nobles with their trains, their 
soldiers lurking about the court yards seeking food and drink, 
the serving men moving about in all places demanding accom- 
modations for their masters, and grooms, lacqueys and var- 
lets disputing in the stables. The Major Domo w as sadly posed 
to put things in any sort of order, or to provide necessaries for 
so many people ; the castle had been made use of for many 
years, more as a prison of state than a habitation, yet the Major 
and his numerous servitors at length restored some degree of 
order, the grand hall of state was laid out with what funiiture 
was procurable, at the upper end was placed a table with a large 
oak chair decorated with vice regal emblems and the arms of 
Burgundy at the head, and on each side a row of three other 
chairs. Towards mid-day the banners of the Count de Char- 
lorois, with that of Anthony the Bastard of Burgundy, bearing 
tiie arms of Burgundy w ith a bend sinister were seen approach- 
ing. The draw bridge w as lowered, and as the Count entered> 
the falconets and culverins were tired ofl', while the trumpets at 
the portal and on the battlements sounded joyously. “ Ho” said 
the Count as he saw tlie Governor approach him with respect, 
^ Sir Richard, you have our prisoners in safe keeping I hope.® 
^ I have” returned the Governor, “ may it so please your grace” 
“ 'Twere better you had” said the Count, “ 'twere as much as 
your life is worth by Saint George, or the crows should have a 
banquet on your body.” “ My faith, may it please your grace” 
said de Lisle “ to the house of Burgundy was never yet doubt- 
ed.” “ We said not it w^as” returned Charlorois turning sharp 
round “ but by the blessed heavens, when we meet with treason 
under our own roof, nay in our very bed chamber, it makes ua 
suspicious. Sir Richard, of our own familiar Irieiids.” The Cro- 
vernor did not reply, and the Count with Anthony passed ou to 
visit the Lord d’ Auxi and Crevecoeur. The trumpets now 
anuouncid the arrival of the Lord de Croy and the .Lord 
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de Goux ; -^they entered with their attendants, and were re- 
ceived at the. portal by the Governor and Major Domo, who 
bade them welcome on the part of the owner of the castle« 
They then proceeded to the great hall, where the nobles were 
assembled, and were met with the usual greetin<^s. ** My Lords” 
said the Count de Cbarlorois, ^ it is ti^e we take our seat at the 
council Board. We wait but the arrival of his reverence the 
Bishop to commence our labours. I marvel, that a man so 
prompt in battle should be so tardy at the table. If he comes 
not soon, we must to work without him; though in this 
weighty business we should be loth to lose so able a counsellor.” 
For a short interval Charles walked up and down the hall chafing 
at the delay, and muttering imprecations to himself. The Bi- 
efaop of Tournay soon after made his appearance in the hall ; 
atratigely contrasted with the attendants who followed him. 
He was preceded by his crosier and rocket bearers, while he 
carried a cross covered with white muslin ; behind him came 
twenty soldiers armed to the teeth. Himself was dressed in 
cope stole and other pontificals, but this emblem of the church 
militant bore a long straight double edged sword on his thigh. 
After compliments had passed, they took their seats at the table ; 
the Count of Cbarlorois occupied the chief seat, the Bishop of 
Tobrnay sat on his right and the Bastard on his left ; below 
the fonner the seats were occupied by the Lords of Gous and 
Croy---those beneath the latter by the Lord D’Auxi and Creve- 
coeeur. At the bottom of the table sat the Governor, and the 
Secretary Villiers. ^ Bring forth your prisoners Sir Richard,” 
cried Charles in a loud and harsh tone " but first let us liave 
this villain Coustain in the presence ; keep the D'Juy in a neigh* 
bouring apartment.” 

The reader perhaps will be no^less astonished than was John 
Coustain himself, when awakened from his sleep by the undraw* 
ing of his prison bolts and the entrance of the warder, he 
thought of the powerful dose of poison he had taken the night be- 
fore, and found himself still alive. Little time was given him for 
€OL*iideration ; he was led away up and down several steep 
Sights of narrow steps and brought to the door of the Hall of 
State. As he pursued his course be silently muttered to him- 
self ^ Curse on thee thou foul fiend Galeotti ; hadst thou but 
common skill iu the compounding thine own medicines, I should 
have been free ere this, and had not to go through this second 
Dpirce of life and death.” Strange it is, that a man should re- 
pine at feiding himself alive ; but yet such is the force of cir- 
cioastances, that a man will sometimes desire to be what at others 
abhofy and tremble at* As Coustain was introduced 
into the hally he was iu no way moved at the sight of t/ihe pre- 
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f ia?ations ; he had no resource but impudence or boldness, find 
hat he resolved to put in motion. As yet, he but partially 
knew of what he was accused, and perhaps the.*worst part of 
his guilt was yet concealed ; he therefore summoned up each 
mental and corporeal power to turn the tide in his- favour, if 
chance should afford him the opportunity of escape; but well 
did he mark the scowling brow of Charlorois, and the heavy 
storm which was gathering over him. 

The prisoner was placed between two guards at the lower 
end of the table ; the Governor and Secretary Villiers moved 
their seats aside to afford Charles a full view of him. The 
Bishop of Tournay, first addressed a prayer for temperance and 
discretion to discriminate between trutli and falsehood ; then 
Charles addressed the assembly. Most Noble Lords, our deeds 
are better known than our words, neither can we boast of felici- 
ty of language. This traitor is charged thus ; that he hath, 
being a vassal and subject of our gracious father Philip Duke 
of Burgundy, compassed the death of us, his only son, by poisoiL 
Hear what the villain hath to say in his defence.'^ 

“ You speak full harshly my Lord of Charlorois** said John 
Coustain " to call me villain ere my fault be proved ; but I do 
deny the charge as fully as it is alleged, and do declare it to be a 
false and foul slander by whomsoever avowed,^ 

The Count bit his lips to prevent his ire breaking out. Cou- 
stain continued. ^ But as you have truly stated me to be a 
vassal of Burgundy, I do deny your right and power to try me as 
a criminal. I am of the household of your gracious father, and 
to him and his judgment I do appeal in this matter.” 

“ Ha, hast thou me there. Master Coustain ; nay misbelieving 
rascal, thou shalt have conviction to thy satisfaction. Villiers 
read the warrant of our gracious father.” 

- The Secretary took from out of his papers a folio of parch- 
ment, to which was attached the high seal of the duchy of 
Burgundy ; it was read aloud, and it stated, that the Lords and 
nobles whose names were inserted therein, were appointed to ex- 
amine into and determine the afi'air of one John Coustain, a sub- 
ject of Burgundy, accused of Treason. 

“ The warrant is assuredly sufficient” said the Bishop of 
Tournay, “ nor can any objection be offered thereto ; we may 
proceed.” 

Coustain spoke. “ If then my present judges be before me, 
is it my Lord of Charlorois who is to be the chief, he who has 
hunted me, and persecuted me to destruction? Justice! is this 
justice ?” 

The Count gnashed his teeth and would have made some 
furious reply, but he was stopped by the Bishop who soid. 
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^ Be assnrcd thou shalt have full and ample justice ; while our 
sacred character is plcdg:cd, wot ye of aught save justice here ?’* 

Coostain replied “ Methinks your reverence forgets the 
sword by your side — and 1 doubt me much if your clerical feelings 
may not be something interested by the fief you hold by mili- 
tary tenure from the Duke.** 

. “ John Coustain* said the Bishop calmly “ it bccometh me 
not to interchange words with such as thee, and least of all, iu 
thy present condithin. Neither wilt thou be judged by words, 
but by. thine own deeds. Wilt thou therefore at once ^confess 
this felonious treason, with which thou art accused, or must tbr 
torture extort it from thee.” 

The undaunted Coustain replied “ Your civil law, my Lord 
might teach you to counsel your prisoners better than to con- 
fess ; wiiat I may be compelled to say under the torture I know 
not, and hereby disavow before hand. If I am to stand con- 
victed on ray own confession on the rack ; condemn me at once 
guiltless as I am ; it will save me pain and yourselves trouble.” 

“ Nay my Lord Bishop” impatiently cried Charles “ this ex- 
cuse shall not serve his turn ; deserve the torture, as this caitiff 
villain may, we have other and sufiicient evidence for his convic- 
tion. Sir Governor, bring forward John D'Juy.” 

D’Juy was produced but not in chains, although strongly 
guarded ; he was placed some paces in the rear of the other 
prisoner. His examination was conducted by the Lord 
D’Anxi. and he detailed much of the matter with which the 
reader is already acquainted. Coustain’s face grew pale as the 
evidence proceeded, and he loudly exclaimed against one whom 
he termed a petjured and infamous villain who had robbed and 
cheated him : he acknowledged that he had sent D*Juy for me- 
dicine to Marcianus Gallus at Savoy, but denied any intention 
of poisoning any one. 

“ Will the Sieur D’Juy* said D’Auxi * inform us, how ho 
"first had suspicion of this foul business ?” 

D*Juy. I found I was dishonorably ‘treated, I opened tho 
letter, read it, found it requested from the doctor a dose of 
powerful medicine, and I reclosed it with Goastain’s signet.” 

D'Auxi. How came you to find out that the medicine was in- 
tended for the Count de Charlorois ? 

J)*Juy. “ I could not read the cypher containing the name ; 
but on my departure the doctor told me in confidence to say to 
my principal, that if the Lord of Charlorois took but one half 

aose he would not see another sun.” 

. * Base and unprincipled liar” exclaimed Coustain * the con- 
g^acy is as Mtoon# p its pontrivers. What else is there ?” ^ 
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^ Silence tJous tain ^ said the Lofd D’Auxi, “And now say 
D’Juy have you ouebt else to prove your charge ?” 

D*Juy produced from his J^osom a small packet and handed 
it to the Count. “ This^ said he “ is the original packet, which 
was concealed in the box I brought for the Master of the Ward- 
robe. The real poison is there ; I filled its place with an in- 
noxious substance, as much resembling the original in smell and 
appearance, as I could find.^ 

The packet was handed round, the seal was examined and 
found to be that of Marcianus. The Count eagerly broke it 
open and in his hasty rage, thrust it down the throat of a grey- 
hound which lay by his side. The Dog looked fondly at his 
Master and again lay down at his leet ; it appeared to sulfer no 
pain, but before five minutes were over it was dead. 

“ JLook here thou cowardly scoundrel” cried the infuriated 
Count, yet confounded at the extent of his own folly, “ by thine 
arts hath died a creature ten times as valuable as thyself. Yet 
this thou didst intend for me. Gramercy for thy kindness.” 

D’Juy then handed to the council a fac simile of the note which 
had been entrusted to him to deliver to the physician, in which 
w^ere the cyphers above alluded to. 

Coustain spoke. “ Aud is this all the proof of treason you 
can bring home to me. A lying varlet, with a lalse tale, the 
relation of a man who has confessed before you to have opened 
a confided letter. Could not this man himself have made the 
poison he produced, and is it likely he would hesitate to clench 
the last remaining link of his fabricated plot. And what, most 
noble Lords, Counts and Bishops, make you out from this letter 
from one man to another, his physician, demanding necessary 
augments? Am I with all my years and reputation on my head, 
after* such a lengthened period of faithful service to be convict* 
ed on such evidence as this?” 

“ The prisoner” said tKe Lord D’Auxi “ must be silent, we 
have not yet concluded.. Villiers, give me the papers 1 entrust- 
ed to you yesterday.” 

The Secretary did as he was bid, and produced a cypher with 
a key to it, which had been found on searching Coustam s 
chests ; by using the cypher the meaning of the lines, evincing 
his intention of poisoning the Count ot Charlorois was plain. 
The manuscripts too which he had purchased of Galeotti were 
produced, and made over to the Bishop, who pronounced an 
anathema against the composer. 

“ By the three Kings of, Cologne” swore Charles “ when 1 
get to my own kingdom, an* I make not the country of Savoy 
as bare as an old man’s pate for harbouring such damned vcrinii^ 
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who sThy in secret and shun fair fight, may I never see light 
again.” 

• Providential indeed” said the Bishop has been our beloved 
cousin’s escape from the hands of this wicked man. John Cou- 
stain^ hast thou aught to allege in thy defence ?” 

Coustain now plainly saw subterfuge was useless ; death star- 
ed him in the face, and he became reckless. “ If then I am 

f uilty,” said he “ which I now confess I am in every point, I 
ave but acted as my betters daily do. Tlpy can command 
force to accomplish their purposes, and whatever injustice may 
be committed, it is still styled honour, I was weak and power- 
less ; I tried to make up in address what I wanted in strength, 
and ye call it treason ; and I must sufier for it. I have no more 
to say, but to beg your sentence and its speedy execution. I 
but lament Count de Charlqrois that you live to glory over me ; 
had you died with me or before me, 1 had gone happy to my 
tomb.” 

^ Hound and villain,” exclaimed Charles, “ why soughtest 
thou iny life. I never injured thee ?” 

^ Didst thou not supplant me in thy father’s council,” said 
Coustain. 


“ What,” answered the Count, “ when the tears of widows 
were visible in each cottage of the Empire ; when the cries of 
orphans were ringing in mine ears ; when thou had’st forcibly 

E ulled tbe bandage from the eyes of justice, and thrusting thv 
and in one scale, bid the suitors plump up the other with gold, 
when the whole of the taxes wrung from the oppressed pea- 
sants, were filtered through thy cofi'ers into tbe treasury in tbe 
most attenuated streams ; when such evils were rife in tbe state, 
and thou did’st occupy the royal ear, who but ourselves should 
bave stood forward to save the throne from ruin?” The eyes 
of the Count flashed gloriously and generously as he spoke 
these words, and the council gazed ott him with admiration. 

” Didst thou not strike me thrice Count de Charlorois, and is 
that no injury ?” said the prisoner. 

” We recollect wot,” said he, ” if we did or not ; but had we 
known thee as we now do, spawn of Satan, in thy true colours, 
we would have had thy back scourged, until no flesh remained.” 

** Noble Count,” said the Bishop of Tournay, “ our task is done ; 
nor is it necessary that we further delay to pass judgment and 
sentence. What say you my Lords to the case before you, is 
this culprit guilty or not and what shall be his punishment ?” Tbe 
re^ from ev^y one was " Guilty. Death.” 

The Bishop again rose and addressed Coustain, ” You have 
beard the order passed, you know your sentence, and you fully 
daimeit* 1 wiU not insalt your last moments by a repetitkHi if 
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wliat you know as well as wc do — the enormity of your ^rime ; 
but I do beseech you to turn your thoughts from things earthly 
to things eternal, and that too with what speed you may, for ere 
eight this evening you are condemned to lose your head ; nor, 
evil as you are, will I refuse you my aid in reconciling you with 
your maker, should you so desire it.^ Coustain thanked the 
Bishop of Tournay, but declined his offer and was again led 
away to his dungeon. The court then broke up, and every body 
at that stirring time having a multiplicity of business on his 
hands, each with apologies for his apparent want of courtesy 
and excuses of absolute necessity^ declined to stay longer at 
Rupelmonde. 

It was at eight o’clock that evening that the Battlements of 
Rupelmonde castle were covered wdth armed men, and prepara- 
tions were made for the final exit of John Coustain.. The bell 
had tolled “ for the dead below or the living who shortly shall 
be so” at minute intervals for one hour ; six flambeaux 
held by men at arms lighted the ceremony, and the headsman 
with his long two handed sword stood near a heap of saw dust. 
Coustain at last appeared, as calm and composed as ever he liad 
been in his lile time, and gazed without emotion on a sight, 
which few men, however bold, look on without shrinking. H© 
bared his neck himself without assistance, but before submitting 
to the blow, requested permission to have two words conversa- 
tion with the Count de Charlorois. The Count stepped out 
from among the soldiers, where he bad been concealed, at least 
not conspicuously observable, and ordering every on© aside, 
listened to what Coustain had to say. The purport of this com- 
munication was never made known, but it was supposed to be 
information true or false against some other persons implicated; 
whatever it was, it seamed to make a strong impression on the 
Count ; he crossed himself frequently, looked up to heaven, then 
bursting from the colloquy began to pace the terrace. The 
signal to proceed was given by the Count after a short hesita- 
tion, and Coustain's head fell on the battlements by the side of 
his headless body. The blood spouted out in plenteous streams, 
but was sucked up by the sawdust — the Count gazed for a se- 
cond, then folding his arms turned away. Fiercely he strode 
ofl* thrusting aside all who came in his way, and cursing every 
one. As he came to the steps by which he was to descend into 
the interior of the castle, his eyes fell on D’Juy, who had like- 
wise been led to view the scene ; fortunate had it been for him 
had he been away. The Count turned and said sharply to him. 
** And you merit the same doom, dog as you are.” “ I have 
saved your life,” replied D’Juy. “ Yes” retorted the Count 
^ because it suited your own humoor^yon bave revenged your- 
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self oti your enemy — was not from love to me you gave this 
information. Say now, Sieur D'Juy, had you been well treated 
and received your promised reward, would not you have con- 
cealed this plot ?” He replied ^ had I been dealt with honor- 
ably, so I should have acted ; had I been paid, 1 had been silent.^ 
The coolness of this declaration seemed to strike fire from 
Charles* eyes while it rendered him dumb ; he struggled for 
utterance, and at lengtli in voice half stifled with emotion, cried 
out, “ Thou hast said it; further question need we none, nor 
on this matter will we hold Council. Ofl' with with this fellow's 
head also.” “ My Lord, my Lord,” cried D’Juy “ sometime to 
pray, I beseech you.” “ Not an hour, not a second D’Juy” said 
the Count " as thou wouldest have meted to others, so shall it 
be meted to thee. Away.” The unhappy D’Juy was hastened 
to the spot yet wet with the blood of John Goustain, and in- 
stantly beheaded. ^ Let this man” said the Count have hon- 
orable burial, for he was gentle born ; as for that carrion, pitch 
it into the moat ; but clean me and dry me the scull — should I 
ever meet with that Galeotti ; I will make him drink his own 
4ruga out of it.” 11. 


MY YOOTH HAS BEEN AN IDLE DREAM. 

BY BICIIARD RYAN. 


My youth has been an idle dream, 

A life of hopes and fears. 

My age, to me, 1 fear wiU be. 

An age, of sighs and tears. ' 

For love, for ever, is my guest. 

And makes my heart, his home of rest 

III vain, to other climes, I fly. 

Where nature paints all lair. 

Seeking in pleasure’s arms to lie 
And taste of rapture rare. 

Love, still pursues me, as 1 roam. 

And makes my youthful heart his home. 

Were there a spot, that 1 could flee. 
Where Love and me would part, 

I'd wing my flight, there, instantly, 

And drive hw from my heart. 

But Love, 1 feel, is doom'd to lie, 
WMiim mjf bosom, tiU I die. 
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BT R. CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Fiora . — Go to, pert boy ! wbat wouldst thou ? 

Fazio — Say thou wilt grant it Flora. 

Fiora,—OYk, yes I — no, no, I guess it now — 

It is my pretty tassel gentle hawk 
That perches on my wrist, and steals 
Such kisses from me ; is it not? 

Fazio — Nay it is not that. 

Flora — W'hat then ? Oh, miser !’ — tis that fairy bird. 

That sweetest songster, with the golden plumage. 

From the Canaries,— those far distant i^es 
By lovers first discovered ? 

Fazio — Nor tliat sweet love ! — Marry, thoirrt slow at guess work' 

Fiora — Out on you, sly one? — I’ll no more of this— 

Is it that ribbon, wdiich you said you loved 
For that its hue was like Fiora’s eye? — - 
Or th’ Oriental Amulet, which saves 
Fi om peril, or of flood or field, ? — the which, . 

As luy good nurse asserts, hath moulded been 
By wizard, is ho hath lived thrice fifty years 
In a deep cavern, where he mixes up 
Of Mermaid’s hair — stolen when they sleep ashore — 

And blood — drawn from the veins of infancy 
By murder’s cruel hand, — and Viper’s teeth. 

And scorpion’s tongues, and hearts of bloated toads. 

And many, many other things more horrible, 

A magic mass, to make those talismans ? 

You shake^your head, — not this ? — Provoking, ah ! 

1 have it now,— Ciiuel ! it is my Doe— 

My gentle, playful, darling, milk-white Doe ! 

Nay, by my hand, thou shalt not have it — till— 

FVizfo— Till when, sweet Fiora? 

Fiora — Till we are wedded, love ! 

Fazio — My generous bride ? — but say it were not that. 

Have you no other Guesses, hi your breast 
Bedding, like bright pearls in some orient shell,— 

As pure, as fair, but more accessible ^ 

Fiora — Oh ! do not bid me guess again ! — ’Tb not 
A ringlet of my hair, for lo ! 1 see 
Peering from out your breast a tiny brooch 
Like one 1 wot of. — ^Hs not gem, nor ring. 

Nor seal, nor feather for your summer cap,— 

Nor bead to tell,— nor book to pray with ? 

I’ve guessed it now, it is my new bought mirror. 
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— Vain Boy !— 

To don thy hat at, and to perk thy mouth at. 

Into some studied shape ! — Is it not, love ? 

Fazio — I’ll tell thee now, lest thou shouldst make me wroth. 
I’ll tell thee now -let it not make thee wroth. 

For if I tell tkiec that shall make thee wroth 
I’ll shave my crown and turn a cowled friar : 

Blit, if you grant it not, then Fit wroth— 

And you 

FVora— And I ? — Take heed. Sir ! — I no nun shall be 
To patter prayers for you. — But tell me now. 

And — thou shalt have it ! 

Fazio — Flora ! — Bride ! — ’tis but a PiasT swejct kiss ! 


STANZAS. 

A FRES TRANSLATION FROM RaCINE. 


Oh ! God, how dreadful is this war — my soul 
Between t^vo raging passions’ fierce control 
Is slave to each in turn— 

This, fidl of love, devotes ray heart to thee 
That, all rebellicnis to each just decree 
'J empts me thy law to spurn. 

This, a celestial spirit bright 

Winging towards Heaven its radiant flight 

Eternal good to attain — 

Scorning all pleasures else, it soars elate 
Whilst, that, borne down by its own sinful weigh!- 
Bows me to earth again* * 

Alas, myself with mine ownsclf at war. 

When shall I feel contentment’s peaceful star 
Shine on‘ my troubled breast — 

I wish, yet all in vain each wish I woo 
The good I love I dare not do, and do 
The evil 1 detest !— 

Oh holy Grace ! divinity’s own beam. 

Shed on my darkling soul thine hallow’d gleam 
1 o Sght my future doom— • 

Take each pure feeling in its pure intent 

And let ^ach wild rebellious sentitmeat 

Die witliine in the Tomb, S. Y. S, 



SKETCHES OF PROVINCIAL SOCIETY, 

NO. 11.— THE BANKER AT BATH. 

BY MISS BUM A ROBEBT8. 

Pleasure never being allowed to interfere with business^ In the 
steady firm of which honorable mention has been made in the 
preceding chapter of our Provincial Sketches ; the Banker was 
at his duty betimes in the morning after the ball, wherein he had 
cut so conspicuous a figure. A very short sle^ following seve- 
ral hours of unwonted exertion, had been insumcient to compose 
his bew ildered faculties ; and the unaccountable rudeness of Mrs. 
Greyson Blondeville though extremely provoking at the moment 
had not, in consequence of the polite attentions of her husband, 
made a very deep impression : and he was pondering upon the 
propriety of leaving a card at her door, when a note was put in- 
to his hands, which occasioned a very unpleasant revulsion of 
ideas. The contents of the billet ran thus ; 

Mrs. Greyson Blondeville presents her compliments to Mr. Webster, and 
as she feels convinced thiit he would not intentionally intrude upon person; 
who have never solicited the honor of his acquaintance, thii ks it necessary 
to inform h<in, that the inviution which he doubtless received to her ball was 
a forgery, and unsancuoned either by her or Mr. Qreyson 3londeville : but 
while a< quitung Mr. Webster of any inexcusable participation in a transaction 
which might have subjected him to very unpleasant resuks, she can i>oi help 
pointing out for his future guidance the impropriety of presenting hiiiisetf at 
a party upon an invitation coming in so questionable a shape. A moment^s 
consideration must have assured Mr, Webster, that had the favour of his com- 
pany been desired, Mr. Greyson Blondeville; whose strict attention to the 
rules of good breeding is too well known to require a condiment, would have 
called previously in peison, and have also sent the cs^rd Ais oten servant. 
Mrs. Greyson Blondeville regrets the necessity which she is under of making 
this ex*planation, but as a similar mistake may occur, she feels it to be due to 
Mr. Webster to put him on his guard against future imposition/' 

The banker possessed feelings, a possibility which it would 
appear, this high bred lady entirely overlooked, while in- 
flicting eo severe a mortification : his chagrin at so unexpected a 
denouement was inexpressible, and aware of the celerity with 
which the news of his discomfiture would fly over the town, he 
pondered upon the means of making a retreat. To stand the bruut 
of condolences from friends aflecting to pity his misadyeiitures, 
and the railleiy of others who would not deem it necessary to 
“throw even sofliuisv a veil over their gratified malice, was more 
than his nerves could support, and he determined to absent himself 
from the theatre of action until the whole unlucky afiair had blown 
over. The firm wascoiineeted w^ a hohse in Bristol, and trani- 
aetioiia which 1 n^ hitely required the personal aU 
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tendance of a clerk or some accredited servant at that city. Mr« 
Webster, making a merit of his earnest desire to leave home, cx- 
aggerated the importance of this business to his partners, and 
offering to take the journey himself, was seated upon the outside 
of a stage coach, and several miles from the scene of his vexation 
a few hours after the receipt of Mrs. Blondeville’s note. As the 
banker’s history belongs to our Provincial Sketches, and as the 
most important event of his life arose from the simple circum- 
stanced, of a common trick being played upon a fine lady, it may 
not be unamusing to trace the chain of effects proceeding from so 
slight a cause, more especially as the detail involves an exposi- 
tion of the petty politics, the manoevres, intrigues, cabals, and di- 
plomacy of private life. 

Mr. Webster’s cogitations while journeying towards London 
were not of a very enviable nature. All the fond flattering hopes 
of admission to the assemblies of those exclusives, leading the fa- 
shion in his native town, had vanished; not doubling that his 
simplicity in being duped by a clumsy contrivance, or his assur- 
ance in thrusting himself into a party unasked, would furnish an 
inexhaustible theme for ridicule, he could only find consolation 
in his flight : his tingling ears and burning cheeks assuring him 
that all ranks and classes were diverting themselves at his ex- 
pense. Determined if possible to banish reflection, he resolved 
to partake freely of every amusement that might ofler itself, and 
proceeding on his arrival to the metropolis to the residence 
of some relations, he was much disappointed to learn that bis 
cousin, a true cockney hero, who prided himself upon being a 
prodigious “ swell,” and whose profession was that of a rider to 
a commercial house, was absent upon one of his tours to the 
west of England. They might probably meet in Bristol, but in 
the interim, instead of seeing " Life in London,” under the aus- 
pices of so able a conductor, he was obliged to be content with 
escorting hisl female relatives to the play. It was a fine thing 
no doubt to be seated between two fashionably attired women in 
the dress circle of Covent Garden, with the pleasing convlctioa 
that no one could be aware that they came in a hackneyceach from 
Grey^s-innlane, but alas there was a vast difference, a sad descent 
from his late glory— chatting familiarly with the Misses Ormsby 
gentlewomen born — walking about arm in arm with Lady 
Digges — these tilings had been, and they destroyed his relish for 
the emdyments according with his own sphere of society. On 
the foliowing evening, not much improved in sjpirits, our travel- 
ler look bis seat on the outside of the Bristol mail, and before 
the imach had started from the Wbite-horse-celiar, he recognised 
^ ih a fellow passenger the countenance of a gentleman whom he 
Jhad met #}tb at Mrs. Greysoo BlondeviUe's party, a Mr. CJm. 
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Beauchamp^ who had been introduced by one of the mosUdiatin- 
guished guests, and danced with none but those demoiselles who 
boasted the highest rank. Webster's natural assurance had been 
considerably damped by the late occurrences, and he therefore, 
contrary to his usual habit of seizing every occasion to put him^ 
self forward, remained quiescent, modestly awaiting some encou- 
ragement before he ventured to claim an acquaintance. The 
young sprig of fashion sufficiently weary of his own company, was 
glad to see a face he knew. The circumstance of having sate at 
the same supper table with his present neighbour, at the house 
of a lady of Mrs. Blondeville's pretensions, satisfied a person not 
very highly gifted with discrimination, and accosting the banker 
with the frankest courtesy, they were soon upon the best possible 
terms. After talking over the guests of the late party ; Mr. 
Webster giving a grave assent to the remark, that Lord Muns- 
terhaven, " was a fooP and Miss Trevyllaii “ a knowing hand,** 
* that there was no escaping Biddulph’s deep play and that 
“ Admiral Vaughan's dinners would be scouted by his midship- 
men’s mess,’* they proceeded to speak of their respective places 
of destination. Mr. Beauchamp was going to wile away a few 
days at Bath. The banker, who, as we have before remarked, 
was by no means deficient in tact prudently sunk the relation of 
bis business in Bristol, and observed carelessly, that he was on 
his way to visit an acquaintance at Clifton. This plan met with 
friendly opposition. “ You’ll find it a dreadful bore,” replied the 
fashionable beau, “ there’s nobody at Clifton that one can speak 
to, a parcel of sugar bakers and iron mongers from the pandemo* 
nium below, just escaped fromfounderys, vats, and casks of mo- 
lasses ; and smelling most confoundedly of their vulgar trades ; 
glass blowers whom you can see through in a minute. Then 
there's a few people of a better sort who live cheap, and retired 
in their crescents and terraces, but it’s a vile bum drum place : 
upon my soul I advise ypu to stay at Bath, Clifton, why by 
George there’s no society at all ; they have lately, the magnates 
ef the place, taken into their heads to set afloat what they call a 
barrier ball, to shut out the canaille, and somebody has been at 
the trouble to search into the pedigrees of the exclusives, and tha 
best of them it seems, have descended from charity boys, the 
muffin caps of Colston's school, the female progenitors having 
cried greens or washed soiled linen, or professed needle work. Mr. 
Webster’s father had been a corn-factor, and his mother a stay- 
maker, yet notwithstanding the reminiscenses which these ani- 
madversions produced, he expressed a proper degree of horror at 
the plebeian origin of the Cliftonians. ^ Bath,” continued tlm 
orator, has fallen off, it'sverv weU for a few days when once tir^ 
ed iff ffie sea side ; and them SRO good shooting, and the lamdoA 
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seesot^ has not commencedi one canH go to London until after 
£aster^ but it’s scarcely so good as Cheltenham. If you would 
escape being pigeoned, (that is to any amount) you must play 
at crown whist with dowagers, for i’ faith the dowagers 
are up to a trick or two — sad work, and they’ll give you hot 
quarters of Iamb and turkey poults, for supper ; egad you may 
stare, but that’s the style at Bath. 

The banker remembered him of more than one jovial carouse 
over a roast pig and pruin sauce, or a fine fat goose well stuff- 
ed with sage and onions, served up smoking from the kitchen 
at his mother’s parties ; but he said nothing, and Mr. Beauchamp 
advancing many weighty reasons to induce a change of mea- 
sures, and backing his advice with an offer of introductions to 
the best families in the place, he relinquished his intention of 
visiting Clifton and agreed to take up his quarters at the York 
House. Such a prospect of acquiring brilliant connexions, 
was not the traveller thought to be neglected ; his taste for 
fashionable society had been increased by its indulgence at Mrs« 
Blondeville’s Ball, and he felt a secret gratification in the disco- 
very that her insolent rejection of his acquaintance, could not 
deprive him of all the advantages he promised himself in being 
admitted as her guest. From the rambling conversation of his 
eompanion he gained a vast fund of valuable information, and he 
was not wrong in supposing that a strict observance of hints 
unintentionally thrown out ; and the avoidance of all questions 
which might betray ignorance, would enable him to pass muster 
at Bath. He determined to feel his way cautiously, and to imi- 
tate with as little ostentation as possible the manners and conduct 
of his companion. The morning was spent in rambling about the 
city and making cdls ; in the evening, after lounging in at the 
theatre, the new friends proceeded to a., ball in the upper or 
Lansdown crescent^ given by a lady of the highest ton in the 
place. 1Mb*. Webster in consequence of the experience gained 
on fats first d^but, had discarded two of his seals, and substituted 
white kid gloves for the bright yellow* ; he encircled his throat 
with a white gr^de-naple cravat, and as be was conveyed to 
Ike iUaminated mansion in a sedan chair, congratulated himself 
iqion the happy change in his destiny, aiid the knowle%e h# 
was hourly acquiring. 

, Svery thing now was oow/ewr de ro^e / as Mr. Beauchamp’s 
fidehti was ^cionsly welcomed, slim lispiiig belles in high 
jfililbmrs^and flounces hung upcm his arm, he only 
ohmged CM ekgant nymph for aiiotW equally fine andoqnaUjr 
nCseMi c mJi ^ pray dance” " Oh yon must danee^** £rom 

^ ^ mistress of the hoiuK^ was so iFrosistibly flat* 
oTery qaadriUe^ and by bis nmrSf 
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mitting exertions gained golden opinions from all the gfiamas 
and daughters in the room. How sweetly were his ears soothed 
by the words, uttered by some coquetting manoeuverers, Tm 
engaged to Mr. Webster. Oh rin sure he won’t give me up* 
or the soft entreaty of a jewelled matron. “ Pray Mr. Webster 
take care of my wild girl.” Happy man, yet prudent as happy, 
he restrained the exuberance of that grinning delight which 
sprang up in the innermost recesses of his heart, and though 
rather envying the careless indulgence of obstreperous glee, 
displayed by a young man, who privileged it should seem to be 
vulgar, was seated on a table with one foot dangling under it, 
while the other was employed in tearing the flounces of the la* 
dies’ dresses as they passed : wisely decided that it would not be 
safe, under present circumstances, to follow such a mode, and 
steadily maintained the sober subdued demeanour best suited to 
a tyro. Fortune decreed to the banker for his partner in the 
quadrille before supper, the eldest daughter of an old Baronet, a 
Miss Delamere, she was tall, well formed, rather handsome and 
decidedly iashionable ; and though none of his fair acquaintance 
had evinced dislike of, or even indiSerence to his attentions, 
there was something he thought rather particular in this young 
lady’s encouragement. She actually appeared to be inclined, 
in the country phrase to make up to him : he was enchanted by 
such condescension, charmed, yet half afraid to cherish the 
soft idea. She acted as his guide, pointing out all the people 
worthy of remark to. the stranger, and having something very 
lively, yet scarcely ill natured to say of each. On leaving the 
supper room she manifested no desire to quit her partner’s 
arm, she musi introduce him to papa and mama, and papa and 
mama when found, proved to be as amiably disposed as the 
daughter. They were auperb people, wearing an air of haugh-* 
ty grandeur about them which rendered tlieir aflability to the 
banker the more gratifying ; he perceived, that it was not ex- 
tended to all the party present, and never so highly honoured 
in the whole course of hie life, his sensations bordered upon the 
ecstatic. What was Mrs. Greyson Blondeville’s ball compared 
to this assembly? a mere country hop! While here, the truest 
elegance prevailed, gentlemen were received and treated accord- 
ing to their merits, and not subjected to the insolence of narrow 
prejudiced minds : in a word the happy novice devout^ believ- 
ed that earth possessed its paradise, and that the blissful region 
was to be found in Bath. He danced again with Miss Delamer^ 
and profited very burgely by the informatioii Vipon fasbionablo 
topics aiforded ky her liv^y sallies, learning also to avoid muy 
sc^isnas which she instanced as proofii of underbreedia^ 
Once or twice be thought the <^ervatiomi so pointed as 
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to 'induce the suspicions that they were intended for his espeoiif 
benefit to guard him against the commission of similar absurdi- 
ties ; yet what interest he asked himself would a } oung lady of 
family and fortune take in his deportment ? why should sho 
endeavour to prevent him from exposing himself ? A little 
puzzled, yet not wishing to imagine that he had excited her 
pity by any glaring deficiency, and unable .to hope that be had 
made so rapid a conquest as to render his fair companion anxi- 
ous for his improvement in fashionable manners,, he tried to ba- 
nish from his mind the idea of personal application, but it recur- 
red again and again. His vanity was somewhat damped by 
the mortifying conclusion that he had betrayed his inexperi- 
ence ; nevertheless he derived infinite advantage from Miss De- 
lamere’s disquisitions, and her remarks, if particularly addressed 
to him, were so kindly and so judiciously made, that he felt 
that he was safe in her silence, and that she would not amuse 
others by a detail of her discoveries. 

After several hours of complete enjoyment the elated banker 
retired to bis couch, rising notwithstanding his fatigues, betimes 
in the morning and taking a second nap in the coach which 
conveyed him to Bristol. He was not sorry to find that the 
business which brought him there, was likely to be protracted to 
an indefinite period. Dating sedately from the Rumner tavern, 
he transmitted on account of his proceedings to his partners, 
and then left at his own disposal, congratulated himself on 
the resources he possessed at Bath. Messrs. Grabb and Skin- 
flint, the Bristol Agents, kept their visitor standing in their 
counting bouse while talking over their mutual concerns ; with- 
out expressing the slightest desire to receive him at their pri- 
vate residences, practising the austerities of that inhospitality 
for which their money getting city has required a name. Mr. 
Webster made no enquiry concerning his Cousin, the ’Com- 
mercial Embassador/’ pursuing the best of his way back to Bath 
without feeling the smallest inclination to explore the crowded 
dirty streets of the great western trading mart, or to penetrate 
to picturesque elevations beyond ; a perambulation, which 
under different circumstances would have afforded great satis- 
faction. Every object of attention now centered in the neigh- 
bouring city, and be thought himself fortunate in returning be^ 
fore his friend Beauchamp had left his chamber. 

Exchanging Ins dress for a more fashionable suit, he lounged 
pav^in Wilson street at the precise hour in which all the 
bamty and ton weia assembled. Mutual bows and recognitions 
passra between him and his fair partners of the preceding 
evening. Me made himself free of the assembly rooms, stih^i 
scribed to mpst dashing library, joined a gSy groups afe 
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tlie doors of the principal Confectioners, and entered^into a 
learned discussion upon Barouches and Mail Phaetons. In a 
Carriaj^e and four which paraded slowly up and down, through 
Queen-square, and round Union-street, he espied Miss Dela- 
mere and her Mama, both nodded and smiled ; soon after the 
Baronet appeared driving the identical Mail Phaeton which had 
been quoted as tl)€ cheidoeuvre of Long Acre ; they were the 
most stylish equipages in Bath, Sir James alighted, and short- 
ly afterwards Miss Delamere expressing a wishto walk was seen 
leaning on her father’s arm. She was dressed in the gaj'est 
splendour of watering place costume, and elicited admiring com- 
ments from the male connoisseurs, who to do them justice are ever 
ready to acknowledge the merits of young ladies of birth and 
fortune : her neat ancles, easy carriage, the turn of her head, 
the flow of her drapery ; in short her whole contour triumphant- 
ly passed the critical ordeal. How proud was Mr. Webster of 
the privilege of speaking to so distinguished a personage ; she 
came straight to the place where he was standing ^ appearing, 
were not such a notion too flattering, to have left the carriage 
for the express purpose of improving the acquaintance. 

The Baronet more than seconding his daughter’s advances, 
actually held out his hand in cordial greeting ; and there was 
something so encouraging in the look of the young lady, that 
the banker was irresistibly impelled to construe it into an invita- 
tion ; and joining her side, left his own party, who happened to be 
unacquainted with the Delamere family, in a veiy gratifying state 
of envy. Instantly all eyes were turned upon Mr. Beauchamp to 
the enquiry, who’s your friend ? that personage gave, for his own 
sake, the most satisfactory answer countyman, lots of mo- 
ney, a particular friend of Greyson Blondevillc’s, has not seen 
much of the world but a devilish good sort of fellow. Related ? 
oh to be sure, nearly related to the Willoughby Websters, rus- 
tic and stiffish, but that will wear ofi*, just come into his proper- 
ty, fatlier a hunks, great expectations.” After this explanation 
Mn Webster was perfectly established in Bath. There was n 
public ball in the evening, but it not being reckoned good taste 
to dance amongst a parcel of people from nobody knows where, 
living in small lodgings upon small incomes, and indulging only 
in cheap ornaments, our puf>il of fashion evinced no inclination 
to exhibit at this mixed assembly ; and was fortunate enough to 
secure Miss Delamere as the companion of his promenade. It 
was a very crowded night, the brilliant tapers, the waving plum- 
age, the glowing colours, the glittering ornaments, the bright 
eyes and flashing flowers ; all together formed a coup d’mil 
which dazzled the vision of a person onkccustomed to any tUng^ 
luore splendid than the piquants of the London Theatres. - The 
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ia^gti^shmeiits of beauty superaddedl to these fascimtioits 
enotigh to turn a Stronger head, making way for his fair friend 
round the platform, sitting beside her in some snug corner, or 
when the bustle was a litUe over adjourning to the tea room, 
and proudly displaying her elegant attire and tonish mannerO 
to gaping strangers, furnished delicious moments of exultation. 
A ^ousand pleasures appeared in perspective, invitations poured 
In for the following week, on the next evening a concert and 
two private parties. Saturday the play, Sunday a dinner at 
Sir James Delamere’S; 

But, what man stands so firmly upon fortune’s pinnacle as to be 
lecure from all danger of falling ? An alarming circumstance 
occurred to the hitherto successful aspirant. He was seated 
between Lady Delamere and her daughter in the front row of 
one of the side boxes at the theatre ; and happening to cast his 
eyes over the pit, they encountered the well known features of 
ills London cousin ; who attired in a single breasted coat, striped 
waistcoat, riding breeches and leather gaiters, occupied a 
central position. Averting his glance least their eyes should 
meet and an acknowledgment be unavoidable, several minutes 
elapsed before he recovered his self possession or decided upon 
the line of conduct most expedient to pursue. Pretending to be 
entirely engrossed by the performance, he gave all his attention 
to the stage, only occasionally, between the acts, stealing a look 
through the interstices ofMiss Delamere’s fan, towards the ob- 
ject effais apprehensions. It was very evident that he had not 
escaped his cousin’s piercing ken though by the puzzled air 
with which that worthy regarded the box, and its elegant inmates, 
a hope might be entertained that tiie recognition did not 
amount to absolute certainty. Aetiitg upon this persuasion 
the banker drew himself up, assumm a stately deportment, 
turned round frequently to converse with the baronet, a most 
^lignified looking personage ; and ^addressed a tew words of 
^tmrvatinn to a £^d of the fiamily, a K.€. B. who wore 
ai star, mid thoiqill' as stiff as a ram-rod, unbent readily 
to tbs iavoured idmirer of Miss Delamere. The mamenvre 
succeeded: the eousin iqipeared completely at fault; wonder, 
doifot, and aimsty to ascertain thetrnth of bis susj^ons were 
^akily expresi^ in the changes of bis countenance ^ my mg 
^aiantbatbeuttrBob?'’seet&ed to hover on his %s, mid woidd pro- 
imve found utteiancelHdfortheakdMev<dati his 

tiiiSMeil 1^ put in peaotice,bis meim prcqsos appesraiioe 
%ia#Mdiuiwbackontbeeviihi^ and Ifaou^ 

wyie there was no security agaiiist a very niidesu«^ 
Wfaentl» play vras wuer, poor Webiiet hmcv- 
Inii nmuefromliie ^ ]|i%bt««dleadi^^ 
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lobby, sustained very uncomfortable sensations while conductinff 
^iss Delamere out of the house, and lost all the delight he would 
otherwise have experienced in shewing oft’ through fop’s alley; 
the avenue ol dandies drawn up on eitlier side of a saloon some** 
what similar to the crush room at the Italian Opera iu Loudon* 
When this danger was over he had a narrow escape ; at the car- 
riage entrance the blazing flambeau displayed the dreaded vulgar 
physiognomy protruding from behind a pUlar in the portico, for- 
tunately tlie K* C. B. formed a bulky barrier which screened his 
more slender companion from view as he handed the young la- 
dy into her can'iage. He stayed not to murmur the accustomed 
adieus, but the moment she was seated, darted back and rushing 
to the passage appropriated for chairs entrenched himself in a 
sedan and was conveyed in safety toYork House. It became ne- 
cessary to deliberate upon a plan of operations for the morrow, but 
to ensure their success was by no means a certain result. The 
bewildered diplomatist atone time thought of letting his relation 
into the secret of his present ambitious views^ and to entreat him 
to forbear while at Bath from all public displ^ of their intima- 
cy and connexion ; but reflecting upon Dick Tupper’s tempera- 
ment, the independent spuit which be himself had frequently 
witnessed and admired, he wavered, and Anally rejected the idea- 
Mr. Tupper was happy in the possession of a considerable portion 
of self esteem, he was a great frequenter of races, cock fights and 
the minor bells, was well known in the ring, had jostled a peer 
at the champion’s benefit, and taken the long odds from sporting 
characters of fashionable celebrity at Epsom and Ascot. Such 
a personage considered himself ^ prime bang up” and fit to 
associate witii the best lord or lady of the land, and there was 
just reason to dread, that oftendedby the supposition tliatbe waa 
not presentable where his country cousin was admitted, he would 
assert his eligibility in the most oftensive manner. The possibi- 
lity of brazening tlie matter out according to precedents upon 
record suggested itself ; instances had been known of sons per- 
suading their own fathers out of their idenfi||y but this was a more 
hopeless case, Dick Tupper was not to be ^ done,” he made it m 
rule to ^ stand no nonsense. ” Besides even if the scheme were 
feasible, there could be no chance of keeping his visit to Bath 
concealed, and the whole race of Websters, Tuppers, Tykes, 
and other branches of the family, would be up in arms against 
the unnatural scion, who could turn his back upon his own 
lUather’s brother’s son. The story would tell dreadfully to 
the banker’s disadvantage in hisxiative town ; evasion therefore 
was the only means left and that deeded upon chance. To es- 
cape meeting his cousin’a eye, andtlmn to swear solemnly that ha 
never saw bm, the sole method which tlie aspirant ot ihslnna 
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cou!d pursue to extricate himself from his unfortunate predica^ 
ment. The morrow would be Sunday and should the weather 
prove favourable all Bath would assemble upon th^ crescent. It 
was impossible to remain at home on acount of an en^ap^ement to 
escort Miss Delainere to the promenade^ to break this appoint- 
ment on the only admissible plea, indisposition'^—would entail the 
liecessity of absenting himself from the Baronet’s dinner table, a 
wretched alternative, an impossible sacrifice ; consequently all 
visages must be hazarded, and never was a morning of heavy 
rain more heartily de^ed. The clouds were obstinate, sunshine 
was the order of the day, and had the banker been threatened by 
bailifts he could not have walked from the York House to Brock 
Street with more trepidation. Fortunately Miss Delamere had 
taken a slight cold, and her anxious mother insisted upon her 
substituting an airing in the carriage for the projected walk. 
The Baronet’s mail phaeton was at the door, and inviting his 
guest to accompany him in a drive, the danger of very close 
contact was avoided. Prepared for every emergence, jt was not 
difficult to preserve an imperturbable countenance, and to keep 
such a look out as would give time to withdraw any stray glance 
liable to encounter the dreaded object. Though surrounding pe- 
rils might alloy, they could not atiect the destruction of Webster’s 
happiness ; to recline carelessly in the corner of a splendid equi- 
page driven by no less a personage than Sir Jas. Delamere ; 
now whirling down a street and putting all foot passengers, who 
might happen to be crossing, to flight ; and now following a long 
train of carriages at a foot's space, seeing and being seen by all 
the world. What stretch of ambitious fancy could have imagined 
such an elevation ? Almost forgetting the precarious tenure by 
which it was held, a sudden shock recalled it to memory. By 
great luck the Baronet’s fat friend, the K. G. B. also drove a 
mail phaeton, and was accompanied by a young officer ; both 
4^arriage8 were standing together at .a dead lock. Sir James had 
sent away his servant upon a message, and. a strap having got 
loose at the dicky seat of his vehicle, the K« C. B.’s groom had 
alighted to adjust it. While the man was thus employed, a well 
known voice s^uck upon the banker’s ear, it came from behind 
the carriage. “ I say my friend what’s your master’s name ?* “ Sir 
Thos. Fletcher,’’ replied the groom, “ and what’s the name of the 
chap alongside ?” “ Gapt. Ambury” — ^Oh that’s another pair of 
boots,rm clean done : by jigs I’d have wagered my head to a cherry 
orange, ’twas cousin Bob.” Luckily a restive horse and an awk- 
ward wkip iqa dern^tt behind, obliged the interlocutor to make a 
hi|sty retread the mistake remained unrectified, and the danger of 
dtscoveiy considerably diminished. But what a situation 
^ ^ oouain he scarcely dared draw hU breath until under 
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the dropped lids of his apprehensive eyes, he perceived his for- 
mentor standing with his hands in his pockets upon the curb 
stone, staring at the carriage but apparently satisfied that ho 
had been deceived by a striking likeness. The phaeton almost 
immediately moved on after several other turns upon the crescent ; 
Sir James drove down to Pultney street to leave a few cards in 
Sydney place and that neighbourhood. On their way back pas- 
sing up Broad street towards the York House, the banker’s mind 
experienced inexpressible relief on seeing a well known one 
horse chaise at the door of the Castle and Ball, ready for starting, 
and Dick Tupper equipped in a shaggy great coat and oil skin 
hat, preparing to take the ribbons. He remembered the time 
when a Sunday drive through Hyde Park in that despised vehicle 
constituted one ofthe greatest enjoyments of London ; but those 
days were gone by, a complete revolution had taken place in his 
ideas, he had lost all relish for boisterous vulgarity, and felt as- 
sured that he should never again perform Pylades to the Orestes 
of Richard Tupper, nor get up in conjunction with that able 
ally, another edition of Tom and Jerry in the saloons and cider 
cellars of the metropolis. He could not be too thankful for his 
escape, how should he have faced Beauchamp, how approached 
Miss Delamere, had he been claimed as kith and kin by sucti 
an accumulation of horrors, a fellow who was wont to style hini>- 
belf a “ rum customer” and who acted up to his own designa^ 
tion. 

The dinner at Sir Jas. Delamere’s was a superb alfair, the 
company not numerous but select,the dowager Countess of Greyes- 
dale, Mr. Blenkinsop, a rich East Indian Nawaub, and his on- 
ly daughter, darkish, but covered with jewels like a Begum, Mr. 
Winwood, just returned for a borough, his bride and her sister, 
co-hejresse.s. Mrs. Slmrpe a dashing jointured widow. The 
ctemsd Sir Thos, Fletcher, Col. Ross of the Hussars, and Capt. 
Ainbury, composed the party which Mr. Webster had the honor 
to meet. Miss Delamere proved a very valuable neighbour, act- 
ing as prompter and guide to the novice ; who though unusually 
silent from inability to name any of the unpronounceable dishes 
which formed the chief subjects of discussion acquitted himself 
admirably, and experienced the purest enjoyment. Few people 
notwithstanding bis low birth and defective education could be 
better adapted to the circle to which he had been so unexpectedly 
introduced ; he entertained a profound reverence for every thing 
appertaining to high life, he could see no wrong in personsgra- 
ced by titles who smiled on him. Lady Greyesdale, the veriest 
twaddle of a tabby community, passed for a woman of snpenior 
understanding, her remarks struck him us quite profound. Mr. 
Blenkinsop’s ostentatious details found an admiring ear ; the 
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miineaningness of the senator^ Sir Tfaos.' Fletcher^# 
pompo^ity^ the Hussar’s smallest of small talk^ Capt Aiubury’i 
atahg, the mawkish insipidity of two of the ladies^ and the gross ef« 
front^ of a thirds together with Miss Blenkinsop’s double distiU 
led affectation, were received as sterling elegance by him. He 
thought it all very fine and very clever, and had not the most distant 
perception of dulness in a party which most assuredly possessed 
nn unquestionable majority of bores. On adjourning to the draw^ 
ing room Miss DelaiUere was absent, and the Baronet’s exces* 
sive anxiety about his daughter’s health afforded a touching spe* 
cimen of parental afiection. “ Where is Caroline ? I hope she 
does not think of exposing herself to the night air in that damp 
green house,” uttered in a tone of excessive alarm, displayed the 
depth of his solicitude in a very edifying manner ; all the compsu- 
tiy participated in his fears and when the young lady reappeared 
she was obliged to defend herself against the charge of careleas«> 
ness of so precious alife. Mr. Webster was inexpressibly charmed 
by such an afiecting scene, yet while it encreased his admiration 
it also created numerous and perplexing fears. This darling girl, 
this beloved daughter, to whom would thedoating parent be in- 
duced to consign so rich a treasure ? alas these were startling 
questions and difficult to answer. After taking his leave in a pe- 
caliarljr sentimental manner, the almost despairing lover saunter* 
cd to his hotel exceeding full of care.” 

Our country banker though more than sufficiently vain, felt per- 
fectly aware that he was not indebted solely to his own merits 
forthe flattering reception accorded to him at Bath, He could 
only account for the palpable encouragement of the Delamere 
family, upon the supposition that he.passed with them fora man 
of large fortune and good connexions, a delusion which sooner cfv 
later must be apparent. In point of fact though considerably e- 
levated above hi^ original rank in life, he was far from being a 
wealthy person. On the death of his father he inherited a few 
thousand pounds, and having a sonl above the business in which 
it had been scraped together, be had embarked the whole in a 
banking house, and was in consequence received as a junior 
partner, on whom all the fag and the smallest share of the profits 
devolved. His mother still dabbled in trade, and would proba- 
bly be able to bequeath a few thousand more, and there was a 
'prospect of encreasing his property by a marriage with a young 
"person in his own sphere, the heiress of houses and lands, ^ be- 
that well frequented Inn the three magpies most desirably 
aitiiated fre.” to whom in the phraseology of his native borough 
b* vtas ^ all but engaged.” Recollectiofis ef Miss Maria Crump 
the aforesaid heiress had often flashed across the banker^s mind. 
#sh6 could wly see him fiiriing^w Mie high bred belles at Bath, 
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T^at wotild she say? Poor girl he pitied the disappointment sbe wa# 
destined to undergo ; for she had been most genteelly educated^ 
^uite above opciating in the bar, except perhaps at a chancy 
time, at fairs andmarKet days, and was deeply versed in Moore’s 
and Byron’s poetry ; just the sort of delicate sensitive girl to take 
his fickleness to heart : yet there was no help for it ; however 
his present attachment might be terminated, he never could niar- 
rv a person whose father had kept an Inn ; and he wondered how 
the notion could have entered his mother’s head. It would per- 
haps be too much to assert that Miss Delamere’s superior mental 
and personal charms had made a very deep impression on so 
selfish and worldly minded a man ; in fact his senses bad been so 
dazzled, his vanity so tampered by his late successes, and liis 
whole soul so completely occupied by schemes of aggrandize- 
ment that he was incapable of feeling any thing akin to disinter- 
ested attachment : nevertheless he fancied himself in love, be 
saw at a glance all the advantages that would accrue from a 
connexion with an ancient and wealthy family, yet notwith- 
standing the partiality with which his fair friend appeared to rer- 
gard him, her unconcealed efforts to engross all his time and at- 
tention, he could not flatter himself that she would brave her par- 
ents’ displeasure for his sake. 

But while tolerably certain that in the event of a discovery of 
the true state of his aff airs he should not be considered an eligi- 
ble suitor to a young lady of birth and fortune, he determined to 
make the best of an intimacy which could not fail to encrease 
the number of desirable acquaintances, an object of importance 
not only to his private but his professional views. 

The money which oui' friend had brought to Bath was melting 
fast away, and some hints which he had received opened his eyes 
to the necessity of encreasing his expenditure ; or of making a 
more*ostentatious display of riches than heretofore : he was un- 
willing to draw on the bankibr a farther supply, well knowing that 
his partners were inimical to all approach towards extravagance, 
as tending to injure the 'credit of the firm, he likewise feared to 
raise comectures which might lead to a discovery of bis abode at 
Bath. Wherefore he concocted a letter to his mother requesting the 
loan of three hundred pounds, in order to carry on a speculation 
on his own account which promised a large return ; this commu- 
nication dated at, and dispatched from Bristol, was answered in 
due course by the expected remittance. In the interim, some- 
what to the banker’s relief, Mr. Beauchamp quitted Bath ; the 
warmth of their friendship had considerably abated, the latter 
was not prepared for the manner in which his ^leve had taken, 
and began to wonder why he had been at the trouble to become 
bear l^er to so clumsy an animal : he was jealous of the at- 
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tenticKis of the Delameres, and while affecting to despise ^ the 
whole set;^ was annoyed at being left out of invitations. Web- 
ster felt the awkwardness of his exclusive intimacy with the JBa^ 
ronets’ family but he did not know whether he might venture to 
introduce a friend, or if Beauchamp’s pride would not take fire at 
the proposal ; in short it was a delicate business which require 
ed more skill and experience than he could command to arrange 
it successfully. A shower of visiting tickets left at the York 
House expressly for the banker ; completed his friends discomfi- 
ture, the calls of Sir Thomas Fletcher, Mr. Blenkinsop, Mr. 
Winwood, the Colonel and the Captain and half a dozen others 
of equal mark and livelihood, precipitated his departure. Siieer- 
ingly recommending his quandomproteg^ to make the best of his 
luck, he took leave ; much to the relief of tiiat personage who 
now felt himself at liberty to attend to his business in Bristol : 
and proud of the lease and self possession he had acquired, was 
no longer anxious for the countenance and support of a more ex- 
perienced person ; and as he felt by no means certain that Beau- 
champ had not smoked luin, lie rejoiced in being ridof a trouble- 
aoine spy. 

Though internally convinced of his own capabilities to steer 
tlirough the labyrinths of fashion, there was still a degree of 
freshness observable in the Provincial debutante which encou- 
raged the knowing ones to make an attempt to take him in. 
Amongst his new friends and acquaintance, he ranked a Mr. Forde 
who came under the denomination of a regular Bath man. Born 
and bred in the vortex of watering place dissipation, wasting 
youth in trifling pursuits and paltry intrigues, a long course (3* 
idleness, a dangerous indulgence in expensive habits and ruinous 
speculations had reduced the family means ; and unfitted for 
any honourable profession, he was compelled to practice a series 
of mean shifts and disgraceful contrivances, in order to keep up 
a certain appearance in society^ Reputed property and undeni- 
able claims to birth sustained the Fordes in the highest circles, 
the parents by dint of secret retrenchments managed to support 
ashewy establishment upon the wreck of a once respectable pro- 
perty ; the daughters were looking out for rich husbands, the 
son, also a fortune hunter, and little scrupulous by what means 
he replenished an ever craving purse, was always upon the 
watch for a pigeon. The baidcer was too 7iew to escape the 
hawk’s eyes of this insatiable family, apd he was immediately 
marked out as a promising subject for plunder. The young 
lacties evinced a strong desire to enter the lists with Miss Delur- 
mere t their favourite mode of attack was by assault, and when 
each had seized an arm, the prisoner was so effectually secured 
far 4he nigkt that all attempts at escape were fruiUess and .ua^ 
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av^ailing. The familj^ views were speedily developed, artft ftie 
object of their various machinations was not unwilling to in- 
dulge the Misses in a flirtation ; there was something peculiar- 
ly delightful in being selected from a host of half pay officers to 
escort two dashing girls through a brilliant crowd ; something 
delectably soothing in the sounds which greeted his raptured 
ears. “ We can^t do without Mr. Webster ; we must have Mr. 
Webster, he is quite of our set, we always patronize the York 
house club.” But while yielding to the blandishments of the 
sisters, he perceived the necessity of observing the strictest cau- 
tion with the brother whose designs were openly levelled against 
his purse. Webster, had successfully resisted every endeavour 
employed to inveigle him into deep play ; he declined becoming 
a member of any of the gambling clubs ; could not be induced 
to frequent places where games of chance were going on, and 
was upon his guard whenever the bottle was freely circulated in 
male coteries. Perceiving that his shyness would operate to his 
disadvantage ; dreading the power which Forde possessed, and 
which if turned against him would bring him into discredit in the 
upper circles : yet steadily determined not to hazard the chance 
of losing more than he could aftord to pay, or of acquiring the 
name of a gamester, a reputa^n which he well knew would mar 
all liis prospects in life : when hardly pressed by an indefatiga- 
ble sharper, he ventured upon an experiment which he trusted 
would bring him oft’ at a cheap rate. Affecting therefore to be 
confidential, he told his new friend that his hands were tied up 
in consequence of some severe losses which had reached his ino- 
tlier’s ears, who, should he ever be known to touch a card again 
would inevitably leave him out of her Will. Forde listened to 
this statement with a countenance of such lowering expression, 
that th.e banker hastened to propitiate the demon of avarice sole-* 
gibly pourtrayed in every lineament. Consequently,” he con- 
tinued, “ I am prevented for the present even from taking up a 
bet, but though thus confoundedly hampered, I am no enemy to 
sport and shall be happy to add my quota to any amusement that 
may benefit the place. I have heard something about a subscrip- 
tion cup for the ensuing races, and am anxious to contribute oO 
pounds towards that, or any other scheme that may be proposed 
provided it can be done without my name appearing> and per- 
haps you will have the goodness to manage it for me in your own 
way. Forde pocketed the money, which happened to be a very 
seasonable supply with an assurance that the whole affair should 
be strictly sub rosa — the clouds rolled off from his brow, and in 
high good humour be offered his services in procuring the do- 
nor the coveted admission to the list of forty bachelors, who were 
about to gjive their annual ball to the ladies. Webster had^beeo 
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paHic^larljr anxious to gain this point, he knew that Forde pos« 
sessed the power of defeating his wishes ; his long residence iu 
Bath giving him great ascendance with the conductors of ffttes 
and festivals ; which he might use against a stranger whose 
claims to the honour of being one of the forty were not unques- 
tionable. Arm in arm the friends proceeded to, the committee 
room, where a body of male gossips were assembled in grand de- 
bate upon the preliminaries of this weighty affair. CEconomy be- 
ing a strong consideration in all matters relating to Bath splen- 
dour, the subscription was limited to six guineas, for which sum 
each member was to be entitled to five tickets besides his own : 
three for ladies and two for gentlemen. A list of the Christian 
and surnames of all the guests was to be demanded for insertion 
in a book sffter the committee had pronounced them to be admis- 
sible ; with a variety of other regulations to 'Secure the utmost 
degree of selectness at this exclusive ball ; even the lady patron- 
esses at Almack*s were to be outdone, by the scrupulpsities of 
these male tabbies. But though cheapness was tlie order of the 
day the banker found to his cost that he was condemned to pay 
double prices. Forde who had fastened upon him with the tena- 
city of a leech happened not to have his purse about him on the 
day that the subscriptions were called for, and his friend could 
not do less than offer to accommodate him with the money. An 
attempt was made by the sisters to appropriate his tickets to them- 
selves, their brother’s being promised, that is, 9old to a rich vul- 
gar family who offered any sum for admission to a ball where 
they had no chance of being invited : and negotiated the business 
through their hair dresser who obtained his per centage on the 
money. Webster's tickets were however pre-engaged, and with no 
9 nial] degree of exultation he named Sir James Delamere and Mr. 
Winwood as the gentlemen, Miss Delamere, Mrs. Win wood, and 
Miss Broadacre as the ladies who bad honoured him by accept- 
ing his tickets. Their names were inserted with prompt alacri- 
ty by the Secretary, and the smiles, bows, and increased defer- 
ence of the committee towards the friend of such distinguished 
persons, proved highly gratifying— the elated banker felt his 
consequence : with the addition^ consciousness that he was lay- 
ing in a stock of the most pleasing reflections for the future. 
There were some dissentient voices raised against Mr. Forde’s 
friends. The diseq^probation being conveyed in low tones and 
doubting queries, their proposer found it expedient to assume a 
buUyiog air, to silence where he could not convince. The chair- 
man 4ook the matter up, he observed that in consequence of the 
Imited number of subsciubm^s many of the beat families in Bath 
wwe unavoidably left out, and therefore the members should be 
OiKol'd in oxaaaining the titles of their respeetiveao- 
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^aaintance to admission : while disclaiming all wish td ^icftate, 
be offered a list of ladies and genUemen for inspection who had 
requested hi^ influence, and earnestly recommended the subscri- 
bers to revoke in their favour any promise not too solemnly pledg- 
ed. Forde afiected to be highly indignant at the arbitrary mea- 
sures which the Committee attempted to enforce, descanted with 
warmth and animation upon the eligibility of his party, and fi- 
nally silenced all objections by observing that in preferring them 
to his own sisters, he had evinced the obligation he was under 
to fulfil his engagements and his own entire conviction of their 
admissability. 

The Misses Fordo contrived to make themselves mistresses of 
the five tickets belonging to an unfledged youth, who possessing 
more money than wit fell easily into their snares ; and procuring 
new ball dresses by the sale of the gentleman’s vouchers, they 
made a very magnificent appearance. Determined however that 
Mr. Webster should pay for all the civility they bad lavished 
upon him, they employed him to procure a private boT at the 
theatre on the night of a popular performance, and figured awa}*^ 
in it on the most fashionable night at his expense ; as of course 
they entirely forgot to reimburse him for the sum be had paid 
down at the office : there were also concert tickets, lotteries, raf- 
fles, See. which these able financiers managed to screw out of him ; 
a series of constant though petty demands, which, together with the 
bills at Vork house and other necessary disbursements, made a 
fearful diminution in three hundred pounds. Since Beauchamp's 
departure, as he was no longer compelled to visit Bristol by 
stealth, he had attended very diligently to his business there, 
which was now drawings to a close : under existing circum- 
stances therefore he found it necessary to terminate the Bath 
campaign with the ensuing ball, notwithstanding the temptation 
held out by a projected dramatic fete, the Harmonic festival, and 
a public breakfast at Sydney 'gardens. 

Despite of tlie melancholy conviction that be was assisting at 
the last of bis triumphs ; when the important evening aiTived, 
and decorated with an embroidered badge, and a white wand ip 
his hand, who amid the select forty was so supremely blest as the 
provincial banker? it fell to his lot to usher the company thro’ 
the antichamber into the illuminated ballroom, and no newly 
made Lord Mayor or other temporary potentate, ever performed 
the duties of oiiice with more dignity. — In more request than 
ever on account of bis stewardship, it was with considerable difli- 
culty that he could disengage himself firom clustering belles to 
devote the usual quantum of attention to Miss Delamere. There 
were moments in which to say nothing of the glaring advances 
of the Misses Forde^ the undisgtiiaed encourageiimnt he 
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ceiVed^ from Miss Blenkinsop and Miss Broadacre^ made faim 
!Stag^er in his ideas of the policy of attaching himself so ex- 
clusively to a young lady whose elevated situation almost for- 
"bade hope. He began perchance too late, to see, that in all 

S robability the Nawaub would be much less scrupulous than the 
iaronet in his choice of ^ suitor for his daughter. The heiress 
was perfectly independent of aH controul, and would encounter 
few obstacles in an union with the man of her choice, and both 
iseemed quite ready to be won : but he could not command time 
enough to efi'ect the necessary alteration in his plans, his money 
was ebbing fast away ; it had purchased experience which now 
he feared would be useless, as he could neither obtain another 
furlough, nor another three hundred pounds. 

These reflections made him melancholy and with sighs really 
drawn from the heart, he informed Miss Delamere that be was 
compelled to tear himself away from all the happiness that earth 
could offer. The sympatliiziug fair onte’s high spirits were im- 
mediately depressed, she could not endure the thought of parting ; 
indeed he must not go : the blank he would leave in their socie- 
ty would be quite insupportable. Overcome by tender emotion he 
stammered out that he had remained too long for his peace, he 
dared not urge the person most dear to a distracted bosom to 
share fortune so inadequate to her desert, and must bear the 
punishment due to a presumptuous passion. The lady sighed, 
looked sweetly conscious^, and kindly forgiving ; the gentleman 
uttered broken exclamations and hopes that she would not waste a 
thought upon the most devoted of lovers,a heart, a heart tliat would 
live upon tlie remembrance of her charms. A conversation wax- 
ing exceedingly interesting was interrupted by a summons t# 
join the Spanish dance, now in want of supporters. The enter- 
tainment drew to its close, and soon empty benches, drooping 
flowers, waning lamps and fragments of fans alone remained to 
tell of fleeting joys. The bachelor consoled themselves by sit- 
ting down to r second supper, and calling for Burgundy and 
burnt Champaigne drank deeply to the health of their fair guests. 
Webster anxious to di'owo thought, and willing to keep up his 
spirits to the last, forgot his usual prudence and added materially 
to the expenditure of the evening; at length be staggered ofi* to 
bed, and before his dizzy brain could separate the false from the 
true, the past from the present; while the glare and glitter of the 
late pageant came mingled with unpleasant reminiscences of 
money spent, and privations to ensue, a note was handed to him 
from £iady JUelainere. Its contents were important. Informing 
him that ber dear Caroline had made her acquainted with the 
tender nature of the conversation which had passed on the pre- 
ceding eveoinga and of his intended departuiej she entertained. 
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a hope that if he would make an early call in Brook Street' ar* 
rangements might be effected which would preclude the necessi- 
ty of a separation between two persons whose mutual attach- 
ment she had long surmised. 

The banker's affairs were now brought to an unexpected crisis, 
and while hope respecting the event of an interview on which so 
much depended preponderated, he felt by no means at ease 
while reflecting on the exposition whicli lie would be called upon 
to make. The utmost adroitness he feared in concealing the un- 
favourable circumstances attending his birth and connexions, 
and in dilating upon his property, possession and prospects, could 
scarcely avail to soften the disappointment which a state of 
things so different from what might have been ex|)ected, inconse- 
quence of the tone he had assumed at Bath would in all probabi- 
lity create. Fortunately his misrepresentations had neither been 
veiT numerous nor very unpardonable, it is true he had talked 
rather high, of sending for horses which he did not keep, des- 
cribing carriages which he never possessed, had spoken of county 
meetings in a manner calculated to lead hivS auditors to infer that 
he had attended them in person, and had taken a part in their 
discussions, and moreover had mentioned the names of lea- 
ding families in a manner betokening intimacy ; with whom he 
had no acquaintance at all. Still unless he made a confession 
himself to this effect, a long time must elapse before these lapses 
could be discovered. Bewildered with conflicting thought the 
lover repaired to Brook Street and was admitted to an interview 
with the Baronet in the library. An awful affair. After rather an 
awkward pause, perceiving that he was expected to speak : 
ifa allusion to his conversation with Miss Delamere, he apologi- 
zed for a declaration which he protested sprang from the im- 
pulse of the moment, and which he feared would be unsanctioned 
by the parents of a young lady on whom he was not in a situa- 
tion to make an adequate hetfleincnt. The Baronet smiling gra- 
ciously replied that fortune was with him a minor consideration ; 
as he was by no means of opinion that a large income was ne- 
cessary for domestic happiness, he knew no man to whom he 
would more readily consign one of the dearest treasures of hia 
heart, a beloved daughter : and then assuming a graver tone, 
added, peculiar circumstances have made my lady Delamere 
and myself extremely anxious to see Caroline respectably esta- 
blished, but before 1 enter into the delicate and I may say sacred 
detail of family history, I must require a solemn assurance that 
the confidence reposed in you shall never be betrayed ; and that 
in the event a most unlikely one I should think, of the proposed 
alliance not taking place, you will engage to keep my pnesent 
eommun^cation strictly confined within your own breast Asto- 
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ni.^R'ed'^by so unexpected an exordium the banker gave his word 
of honoui* to maintain the most profound silence upon any and 
every statement that Sir James should think fit to#»honoiir him 
with. ** You will doubtless” returned the papa, “ be surprized 
to hear that MiSvS Delamere is in point of fact a widow ; her 
marriage, an imprudent one, contracted clandestinely in Prance, 
and solemnized by a Catholic priest not being strictly legal, as 
it was unavowed during the husband^s life we have judged best 
to conceal from the world ; she was as you may suppose, duped 
by no common arts. But had the man lived, he was a person 
that I should not have scrupled to receive as my son-in-law, his 
death rendered us unable to remedy the informalities of tha 
marriage, and in consequence of the impossibility of establish- 
ing Caroline’s claim to another name, she has remained Miss 
Delamere. With a person of less feeling and discrimination, 
this untoward circumstance might operate to the dear girl’s dis- 
advantage ; but from you Mr. Webster I have a right to expect 
more liberal sentiments : the sincerity of your attachment I 
cannot doubt, and I trust that the whole business may be ar- 
ranged to our mutual satisfaction. Caroline’s portion is tea 
thousand pounds, though this sum at first sight may appear dis- 
proportionate to my income, yet when you consider that I have 
a large family of younger children to bring up, the girls to edu- 
cate, and introduce, the boys to set forward in life, you will per- 
ceive that it would be imprudent in me to part with a larger sum, 
and as this shall be paid into your own hands, to be embarked 
if you think fit, in the mercantile house of -which I understand 
from my country correspondents you are a member : it will be 
more advantageous to you than a>^more ample fortune which 
would be tied up in settlements. 

I will make you a farther allowance of 300 per annum for my 
daughter’s Kfe, to devolve at her death to younger children, and 
this I will engage to secure at my decease. I will also enable 
you to begin a new eatablishment comfortably, by a present of 
the necessary furniture, plate, &c. with IGOO^* for current ex- 
pences ;^you will take these into consideration, and give me an an- 
swer as soon as you have decided. 

Poor Webster was “ perplexed in the extreme,” the Baronet 
bribed high, but he doubted whether he had thought fit to com- 
municate the whole truth respecting his daughter’s alleged mar- 
riage : he was afraid to ask a single question, or to betray the 
slipitest suspicion of this mysterious transaction ; easily perceiv- 
ing thgt he Rras expected to take every thing uttered % such 
high authority for granted. Little time was allowed for delibe- 
ration, tlie Baronet not choosing to withdraw and leave him to 
•ofitaiy cogitation, but seeming to entertain no doubt of an im- 
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mediate and joyful acceptance. The advantaf^^es of such'f cOn* 
nexion were discoverable at a single glance, they cotild not be re- 
linquislied without a struggle ; and as the most distant approach 
to hesitation, would in all probability give offence ; the banker 
prudently determined to gulp down the disagreeable part of the 
intelligence, and take the great man’s offer with thankfulness. 
Miss Delamere fatigued by the last night’s exertions was not v‘w 
sible, and it was arranged that she should meet her betrothed at 
dinner. Lady Delamere however requested to see her son-in-law 
elect immediately, who, ushered into her dressing room was re- 
ceived in so touching a manner, that overcome by the tender 
emotions produced by such an affecting interview ; the secret 
mortification attendant upon the late discoveiy — the broad light 
thrown upon the baronet’s motives for his extraordinary condes- 
censions, vanished at the sight of a mother’s tears, the agitating 
exhibition of parental anxiety. To be enabled to soothe the sor- 
rows of a lady of rank,, to calm her perturbed spirit by assur- 
ances of undeviating attention to the precious trust reposed in 
him — It was too much, too pathetic, his eyes filled, his 
heart swelled, he felt a choking sensation in his throat, he 
was all sensibility immersed in the luxury of pensive bliss. 
A drive in the phaeton completed the banker’s intoxication, 
he w^ould not have exchanged situations with any man up- 
on earth; passing Miss Blenkinsop and Miss Broadacre, 
he facilitated himself upon the superiority of his choice ; 
contrasting the personal charms and mental accomplishments of 
Miss Delamere, with their plain faces and vapid manners. The 
morning was spent in pleasant talk of the late ball, with various 
pedestrian and equestrian .loungers encountered in the drive; 
and at the seven o’clock dinner, the lover not only appeared du- 
ly sensible of his. good fortune, but absolutely enraptured with 
the prospects before him. Mis.s Delamere, pensive, yet pleased, 
put on an air of languor eJtceedingly becoming ; be pressed her 
hand, played with a stray ringlet and called her “ Caroline.’* 
How he congratulated himself upon his decision ! What family 
altogether could compare with the Delamere’s ? such exquisite 
propriety of conduct, so well judging, such high principles, so 
candid, open, liberal, affable, and dignified, their alliance might 
do honor to a prince. 

The following day the engagement was made public by the 
appearance of the happy pair arm in arm and tete a tete walk- 
ing through Melson Street : reports flew about which received 
confirmation from the principal milliner, who was enjoined to 
manufacture bridal robes with all possible dispatch : the aid of 
lawyers not being requisite^ delay became unnecessary, more 
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e8|;ecfkilly as all parties equally desired to bring the affair to a 
speedy conclusion. 

The banker had taken the tide of foHune at the jSood, a lucky 
combination of events smoothed the path before him : his parL 
ners were much pleased by his dexterous management of the bu* 
siness in Bristol. Messrs. Grubb and Skindint discovering the 
gay career of the Bath beau formed a very erroneous estimate of 
his mercantile abilities, and in attempting a gross imposition over 
reached themselves^ and led to an expose extremely beneficial to 
the interests of the country bank. Webster made the most of 
this circumstance^ his employers gave him credit for peculiar di* 
ligence and sagacity, he was entrusted with another commission 
and no longer having any motive for concealing the real cause of 
bis journey to the west of England^ Sir Jas. Delamere with 
prompt kindness ofl'ered to make a little excursion to Clifton 
with his family while the business was pending, its final conelu^ 
sion would oblige him to spend a short time in London, and 
thus he would be enabled to protract the bridal tour. An age of 
happiness was crowded into the space of ten days. Clifton seemed 
as delightful as Bath had been, the promenades, the drives, the 
balls, the parties were exactly to his taste. Another gratification 
by no means of minor import consisted in rattling down the nar- 
row streets of Bristol astonishing the clerks and porters by ap- 
pearing at the doors of their masters’ counting bouses in the 
gayest turn out — waiting at the corner of the exchange while the 
groom enquired at the post ofiice for letters, and bringing out 
the landlord and all the waiters of the Bush tavern bowing to the 
ground at Lis slightest behest. These delights gave way to 
the passing hours and brought roun4 the nuptial day with asto- 
nishing rapidity. The wedding took place at an early hour on 
the morning of Saturday, that being the most fashionable period 
of the week. Nothing could be better arranged than its an- 
nouncement in the papers — Amid Mrs. Webster’s various specu- 
lations had been the purchase of a small cottage which 
having undergone various alterations and improvements from 
the hands of a lover of the picturesque ; had been decorated by 
a spendthrift tenant in a very shewy style, and with its orchard 
garden, and paddock, in all about 5 acres, dignified with the 
title of ** Woodlands.” The banker did not scruple as his mother’s 
heir to substitute the unpretending elegance of this place of abode 
for the town in which strictly speaking he had re.sided from his 
infancy ! The paragraph accordingly ran thus. ^ At Queen-square 
chapel W Saturday the 20th of April, by the very Revd. the dean 

of ."Ifcobt. Webster, Esqr. of Woodlands in the county of — - 

tofSaroKneeldestdaughter of Sir Jas. Delamere, Bart. ofEltham- 
stede Park Nottinghamshire.'’ The bride decorated with 
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prescribed quantity of jewels and Brussels lace, the brides^ 
maids Miss Blenkinsop and Miss Broarlacre attired with appro- 
priate splend(>ur ; the breakfast combined all the delicacies in 
and out of season, and the happy pair took the route to Chelten- 
ham in an elegant travelling chariot and 4, pursuing their way by 
easy stages through Oxford to London. On their arrival in the 
metropolis thevtook up their abode at one of the most fashiona- 
ble hotels in St. James’s street, and now Mr. Webster became 
fully aware of the extent of his good fortune in waiving all unsea- 
sonable scruples in the choice of a wife. The bride acquainted 
her fashionable friends and relatives with her residence in Lou- 
don, and cards and invitations were left at the door. Lady AI- 
vendown who was nearly connected with the Delanieres, paid a 
friendly visit and asked the new named couple to meet a select 
party at dinner at her house in Hill street on the following day. 
In a most delightful flutter of spirits the banker followed his ele- 
gant bride into the drawing room, where the visitors were all as- 
sembled. The groupe consisted of the hostess, the hon. Mr. and 
Miss Trevy Ilian, her youngest son and daughter, the countess of 
Kilruddery and lady Emily Jermagne, lord and lady John Les- 
sington, Mr. and Lady Louisa Mansel, Lord Munsterhaven, Sir 
Marcus Coinyne Wilbraham, Col. Ponsonby of the Guards, and 
lastly Mr. and Mrs. Greyson Blondeville who happened to be in 
town at the time. 

The newspapers containing an account of the banker’s marriage 
by some accident had escaped Mrs. BIondeville\s notice, she was 
therel’ore totally unprepared for his elevation, and her surprise 
at meeting a person whom she held so much beneath her notice 
in the society of individuals of the highest rank, even surpassed 
the panic of astonishment produced by his unexpected appear- 
ance at her own ball.t The punishment due to her insulting 
treatinent of an unintentional offender was at hand. She now ap- 
peared in the capacity of a«stranger with no pretensions to any 
particular mark of attention from the male guests, and when din- 
ner was announced the cohipany pursuing their own inclinations 
paired ofi’ in the following manner. The Countess of Kilruddery 
and Mr. Trevyllian, Lady John Lessingt on and Mr. Mansel, La- 
dy Louisa Mansel and Mr. Greyson Blondeville, Lady Emily 
Jermagne and Sir 3Iarcus Comywe Wilbraliam> Mrs. Webster 
and Col. Ponsonby, Lord John Lessington waited to escort La- 
dy Alverdown, Miss Trevyllian bad secured the arm of Lord 
Munsterhaven^ and Mrs. Greyson Blondeville left without any 
other conductor, must either walk alone or accept the remaining 
gentleman, Mr. Webster. The banker as much surmised, but 
not sharing in the lady’s annoyance at this unlocked for renenn-* 
ke, though a little disoouoerted by the awkwardness of his situ- 
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atioiH yet evinced a very creditable degree of self posssssloiL 
Perceiving bis fair enemy’s dilemma^ he shook off his nervous sen- 
sations, and stepping forward with as much of the^air acquired at 
Bath, as his perturbation would admit, offered his arm. it was ta- 
ken and this strangely matched pair descended the ^tair case toge- 
ther, and sate next each other at table. The lady had never felt 
so ill at ease in her life, however Well inclined to be disdainful she 
was obliged to relax in her hauteur, she saw that Mrs. Webster 
was evidently a person of birth and fashion, well acquainted with, 
and well received bjy people of rank to whom she herselfwas un- 
known, that Mr. Webster’s late forwardness was subdued into a 
qulM demeanor offering no subject for remark — ^he spoke little 
but seemed free from embarrassment and answered readily, and 
to the purpose when addressed : all this was incomprehensible 
and sIk; felt in a novel situation unable to come to a decision and 
completely at a loss respecting the line of conduct she must fi- 
nally adopt. Mr. Greyson Blondeville with bis usual good 
sense and good nature, acknowledged his country acquaintance 
invited him to take wine, and related the latest provincial intelli- 
gence for liis especial benefit. This was by far the wisest course 
and the squeamish dame, though loathing the idea of the humili- 
ating retraction of her former scorn, soon found that she must 
perforce bend to circumstances, and burying the past in oblivion 
propitiate the man who was more than ever the object of her ha- 
tred and contempt. 

Mrs. Webster had remarked the style and appearance of Mrs. 
Blondeville, and learned with much pleasure that she was a resi- 
dent of the borough town in which she was destined to take up 
her abode ; and wdien the gentlemen re-entered the drawing 
room she communicated her thoughts to her husband. You 
must introduce me to your friend, I am sure we shall be eX9ellent 
neighbours.” The request, and the remark were made in tones 
audible to the whole party. It was no place for a display of im- 
pertinence and as the banker chose to await some advance, 
there was nothing left for the lady but to accede with becoming 
grace. The next morning Mrs. Blondeville, who to do her jus- 
tice never patrenised* half measures, was the earliest visitor in 
St, James' street. A party was immediately arranged for the 
Opera; the bride bad the command ofa noble relative’s box, most 
desirably^situated in the first or grand tier, immediately over the 
No objection was now even felt to appear in public with 
JUr. Webster, since under no other circumstances could the lady 
hopg to be ao brilliantly accommodated. 

TliO banker had never visited the Opera before, it gave a new 
of fairy land, eclipsing in its glittering accompaniments 
hitherio ^equalled splenwur of the Bath rooms : his wh^ 
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bad donsnderately supplied him with a cicerone in tliepersoR of a 
young cousin^ and at the expiration of an hour^ passed in almost 
speechless delight he became according to his own expression^ 
^ quite at hoine.** He visited the Winwoods in their box, chat- 
ted with Beauchamp, whom he met in the lobby and who return- 
ed his greeting very cordially there by encouraging him to intro- 
duce his earliest fashionable friend to his wife and thus confirming 
as she was then seated tete a tete with Mrs. Blondeville the boast 
of his intimacy with that superfine belle. He next made the 
circle of the pit, speaking en passant with Mr. Trevyllian, Lord 
Munsterhaven, and Col. Ponsonby, and having been well received 
by all these grandees, ventured to pay his respects to Lady iUven- 
down ; herparty occupied a double box,and it was soon joined by 
Lord Jolin Lessington, whose parliamentary views rendering him 
anxious to secure the assistance of an active friend in the borough 

of became prodigal of the most condescending civilities. 

Vouchers from the Duchess, his mother were offered for the ensu- 
ing charity ball at Almacks, including Mr. and Mrs. Greysoa 
Blondeville who were thus indebted to their parvenu friend for an 
admission to an assembly only inferior to the select meeting on 
Wednesdaynights, andwhichdkl justaswellto talk about in the 
country. The evenings during the banker’s stay in town were filled 
up by a grand entertainment at Lady Alvendown’s, Lady Louisa 
Mansel’s rout, Lady Kilruddery’s concert, Almacks, Mr. Win- 
wood’s ball, a second opera and a splendid assembly at Lady John 
Lessington’s. The mornings after transacting business in th^ city 
were spent in shopping, visiting, public exhibitions and the drive 
in Hyde Park. Mrs. Webster was fond of pictures, and Som- 
erset house being open, she appointed her husband to meet her 
there upon his return from the city. True to the moment be 
arrived before the .carriage ; anticipating the pleasure of hand**- 
ing his elegant wife from her elegant equipage in the full view 
of a gaping multitude, while founging idly under the colonnade 
awaiting the appearance .of his bride, the neglected relatives of 
Gray’s Inn were recalled to his remembrance by a smart stap on 
the shoulder : turning suddenly round be was unexpectedly and 
most disagreeably confronted by Mr. Richard Tapper and his 
two sisters arm in arm and brandishing catalogues of the pio 
tures. On the one side broad grins and congratulations prevail- 
ed, on the other finmitigated chagrin. Pleaditig ati engagement 
the embarrassed bridegroom, after a very brief salutation tried 
to get awSy, but his cousins were not so easily shaken off. Lord 
love him they wanted to know all how and about the wedding 
which had cut such a splash in the papers. The young ladle# 
declared that the perusal had struck them all of a heap. ^ 
Richard s{yled it; faighrig and a ** rum aweaiiug that he 
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lia9 jessed the time o’ day’* when he was at Bath and fbtmd 
out what Bobby was arter, he*d have stuck up to the heiress 
himself and spoiled his diversion. In the midst o& this charming 
conversation the expected carriage drove up and making a des> 
perate efibrt to disengage himself^ the perplexed banker hasten- 
ed to the curb stone, Richard Tupper also^ nothing daunted, fol- 
lowed to assist, while the sistersremained under the pillars, put- 
ting themselves to rights,^ as they awaited an introduction which 
they fondly deemed to be inevitable. But while Dick was on the 
point of reiterating “ Go it Bobby” even bis effrontery receiv- 
ed a check by a look of ineffable contempt cast upon him by the 
bride. Webster seized the propitious moment to lead her away, 
leaving the whole party more astonished and “ struck of a heap” 
than before. Webster the next morning wrote his cousin a civil and 
even friendly letter, explaining ttie impossibility of continuing on 
their former intimate footing,now that he had married a lady whose 
ideas on all subjects connected with manners and amusements were 
no totally different from those cherished by the rest of his family 
and expressing an earnest desire to remain upon affectionate terms 
with himself and his sisters, provided they would be satisfied w ith 
the degree of attention, his altered situation enabled him to offer. 
This communicationproduced a bitter retort^not content with pour- 
ing out his indignation upon paper,Richard Tupper heroically as- 
sured his cousin that whenever they should meet he would give 
him “ apiece of his mind;” circumstances were however inauspici- 
ous to the wrathful kinsmen's intended achievement, chance only 
threw him once more in the banker’s way. The one horse chaise 
came into momentary contact with the landaulet in Hyde Park, 
Webster was upon the box having accommodated Mrs. Greyson 
Blondeville with his seat in the carriage, she returned this kind- 
ness by pointing out the inelegant equipage beside them, to her 
companion’s notice, observing at the same time. And it belongs 
I declai'e to some new cousins of yo*tirs.” Richard seemed ready 
primed for an assault,and Miss Sally bis sister tossed her plumes in 
such lofty displeasure, that had not a movement obliged both carri- 
ages to advance in opposite directions, the park loungers would 
have doubtless been edified by a grand display of oratory couch- 
ed in the most approved phraseology of Gray’s Inn lane. Webster 
congratulated himself upon the escape, but in turning round to 
address some careless observation to the ladies in the carriage, 
was somewhat dismayed hy the persevering malice of his fair e- 
^ namy who was amusing herself by describing, and commenting 
upon the flattens to whom she affected to conclude the bride 
|tadbesn> or would be introduced. This Ulnatured communication 
evinced deep ingratitude, for Mrs. Blondeville had acquired sevs- 
4|al ftshionme acquamtance^ woA gained the entire coniidencefia* 
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«f scleral fashionable parties through the interest of her new i&iso- 
dates. In visiting London she had wandered into a strange la^^e 
in which she iound much of her consequence diminished. Persons 
who had willingly accepted her hospitalities in the country had nei- 
ther time nor inclination to return them in the metropolis : a few 
only of her intimate acquaintance possessed houses in town^ of 
these few the majority had engagements which prevented them 
from seeing her very often, some felt a disinclination to take their 
carriages into the odd out of the way corner at the upper end of 
Beauinont-street^ where she had established herself with an inva- 
lid aunt whom nobody knew. Her own carriage was undergoing 
repair^ she was therefore obliged to be content with a second-^faand 
vehicle^ lent bythecoachmakerand job horses to match. It was 
consequently exceedingly convenient to command a seat in an 
elegant landauie t,and to spend the greater part of every day with the 
Websters in St. James" street,where she had an opportunty of be- 
coming acquainted with the bride’s noble coniiexions^and was often 
included in the invitations of their friends. With the Winwoods 
whose visiting list was not at present very extensive, a wonderful 
intimacy took place : she was asked with herfriends the Web- 
sters,” to their dinner parties and figured oflF in their general muster 
at their ball. This party also gave the banker an opportunity of 
acquitting himself of his debt to Beauchamp, he begged leave to 
bring him in his wife’s suite, gave him a few hints respecting Miss 
Broadacre which were not wasted upon empty air, a flirtation took 
place, ending in due time most happily in St. George’s church. 

Webster though in his heart cursing the malevolence which 
prompted the disagreeable intelligenoe which his wife learned 
from her new associate, yet.knew too well the ladies potency in 
his native town to resent the coromunication. Unfortunately he 
could, not live always iflBathor London, where he had learned to 
think himself a marvellous proper man, and Mrs. Blondeville’s pa- 
tronage was not to be slighted in a place where he felt naturally 
anxious to secure a handsome reception for his bride ; and where 
in the absence of Lady Alvendown, she might be subjected to 
slights until her real claims to notice were discovered. Mrs. Web- 
ster with a large share of good nature and of good sense also, 
notwithstanding the misfortune of her early life, had in conse- 
quence of that accident become a thorough woman of the world, 
she knew she had no chance of moving in the sphere from 
which she had descended, she was happy at having escaped the 
utter seclusion to which she must have submitted had she failed 
to secure a husband in Bath, she owed her chance of retaining a 
name and rank in life, entirely to her mother’s tenderne^, w^o 
had persuaded the Baronet to bosh up a disagreeable afi’air and 
iliarry his daughter^ to some person not iaa situation to be ton in- 
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Father than make the family disgrace public by remeV^ 
ing her from her sisters ii| a manner tending to excite suspicion. 
The prudent management of all parties produced the happiest 
reselte^ the bride well content with the second rate splendour of a 
cou^ry town^ made herself agreeable to the demi fashionables with 
whom she was fated to associate. The bridegroom after enjoy* 
ing the nine days’ wonder which his marriage occasioned, experi- 
enced the more solid advantages of elevation in the banking 
l^use, the open palms and open doors of those whose hands and 
houses had been shut against him, and the glory of producing at 
his table, the finest pine-apples, grapes, and venison ever seen in 
the town^ fresh and in profusion from the seat of his fatber-in-law 
the Baronet of Elkenstede park. Too much space has been occupi- 
ed by the banker’s adventures to admit of farther detail, the read- 
er is therefore requested to imagine the effect produced by the 
appearance of the bridal pair at their future residence. How 
eo^e of the gossips decided that it must have been a take in on 
the gentleman’s part, and how others reported on the best author 
rity, that Miss Delamere had fallen so deeply in love at first sight 
that she was not to be persuaded out of her choice, and had made 
two attempts upon her life before her parents would give their 
consent. How Miss Maria Crump fell into hysterics at church but 
whether at the sight of her false swain, or the bride’s lace pelisse, 
remained doubtful. How she married soon after out of spite, and 
a great many other hows too tedious to mention. 

As the rigid moralist may possibly object to the foregoing 
pages on the ground that they do not convey any salutary lesson 
to the mind, but rather tend to shew that mean and crooked po- 
licy, the grossest selfishness aud most unmeasured effrontery, ad- 
ded to very moderate abilities may lead to fortune and to happi- 
ness, instead of eliciting the deserved reiXrard of universal repro- 
41iatioa it may lie necessary to state that in drawing sketches of 
aociety, as soebty really exists, ^hat is aptly termed 'poetical 
juctice would injure the picture, inasmuch as it would destroy 
the resemUance. The moat prosperous persons are not general- 
ly speaking, those who have best merited prosperity, for the latter 
SM less emeidated to struggle through the world— the low mind- 
^a^tbebase.the cold and hollow hearted, will stoop to expedients 
^ j B^iMNyhich noble and generous mind revolt, and are successful, 
wpahatingtho world.iu its true colours, in exhibiting the frequent 
ifiomplis of all that is mean, paltry and contemptible, the aim of 
tbs artist is not the^dtscouragement of virtue ; on the contrary 
^husobiectiif thus affording an accurate representation of scenes 
mod enaraclersisto teaoh^ better portion of mankind to look 
the rewn^ tbrirwell dmng beyond the confines of a vain 
,lNid wmid* That ea^ly happiness i| not the result 
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of virtue, forms one of those incontrovertible facts which aftenthe 
experience of ages it would be folly to dilate upon. The mere pos- 
session of soipe of the most exalted virtues entails the certainty 
of suffering a proportionate degree of pain. Who can cherish 
true sensibility, who can be perfectly disinterested, tenderly af- 
fectionate, or generously confiding, without sustaining the sever- 
est injury from wounded feelings, from unrequited fondness, 
from ingratitude, and from injustice. The good and evil of this 
world are in perpetual collision, it is not possible for the excellent 
and the upright to avoid the wounds aimed by countless darts, 
nor can they hope that in society where pretensions and appear- 
ances carry every thing before them, that modest merit and humble 
worth shall be warmly patronized, or justly appreciated. 


TO MARY. 

BY R. C ALDER CAMPBELL. 

I. 

Far thro’ the lapse of years. 

Blended with smiles and tears 
Thy name comes o’er me, like the dreamed-of swell 
Of home’s own seas, which brings 
To memory many things 

Of mingled grief and pain, pent in the spirit’s cell. 

II. 

Like the pure flames, that burn 
In that same golden urn 
To high Minerva, Wisdom’s Queen, devoted,^ 

Which, Amianthus-fed 
Ne’er tremble, or are dead. 

Thy image in my heart lives bright, altho’ unnoted ! 

III. 

There’s not a gentle sound, 

A perfume floating round, — 

A sight of beauty on the senses flung 
That wafts not to my view 
In colours, oh ! how true I 
yoiccji and all the charms that to thy being clung I 

- V Like tl|f B«ma ef that foMen lamp devpkpti tp Minerva, whpse 
Amianthus never consttmea !” Travfb of 4utSner.->voL 1, 
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Great Bahrlon her hnughtY walls will praise. 

And sharped steeples high shot up in sir ; 

Greece will the old Ephesian buildings blaze. 

And Nvlus* nurslings their pyramids fair ; 

The same ret riiunring GreAte will tell the storj 
Of Jove’s great imaire in Otrtnpus placed ; 

Mausolus* work will be the Cerian’s glory, 

And Crete will boast tho Lahyrinih, now razed ; 

The antique Rhodian will likewise set lorth 
The great Coloss, erect to memory ; 

And what else in the world is of like worth. 

Some greater learned wit will magnify : 

But T will sing, abore all monuments. 

These fairer works, the world’s great wonderments." 

Sptnstr. 

As the denizen of a state famed for past or present superio* 
rity in arts or arms^ is usually apt and frequently permitted to 
arrogate to himself a consequence beyond what his own per- 
sonal attributes might warrant his pretensions to ; so to have 
been long, more particularly in our youths the resident of a 
spot remarkable for natural or artificial beauty, tends strongly 
to engender a feeling inimical to a fair estimate of foreign excel- 
lence, which, with others, unprejudiced, passes for perfection. 
There has been in every stage of the great and ever varying 
drama of life, some bright star of the ascendant that would 
seem almost to warrant an assumption of pre>eminence even 
from the chance circumstance of hereditary connection with it ; 
which has been often sought as paramount to all of real worth 
that fate or fortune had bestowed. The Caesars, when rulers 
of the world, were more proud to be deemed by that worlvl the 
descendants of ^neas; and the proudest of them sighed, 
amidst the splendors of Rome, to fix die seat of his empire in a 
desert, because that desert was the plain of Troy. In the same 
pride of high and mighty associations, was doubtless breathed 
the triumphant annunciation of a young gentleman to a school- 
fellow at home, that ^ his town was probably all be described it ; 
for his part, he came from India — from the City of Palaces V — 
It was all sufficient : Coventry was no more mentioned ; and 
the young BengMee, for the remainder of his stay at Rugby, was 
commonly known and laughed at as the ' Count Palatine.’^ 

Hiis anecdote has stood father to the following reflections ; 
and these again have prompted such remarks as the subject has 
seemed to invite ; and which, however valueless in other respects, 
IBftSy be acceptable for their fidelity, and as exhibiting what it is 

; A ftst* 
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that has conferred a dignity upon this city, which all acitnow- 
ledge, with, in many instances, as little thought of the honor 
they confer of the claims of the object to what they yield so 
unlieedingly. 

What the poets and others of days gone by, did for Troy, for 
Corinth or for Rome, common fame has performed for this 
our city of Calcutta. In the course of less than half a 
century, it is become, like the capital of Constantine, the won- 
der of the world, and a growing monument of man’s power, 

{ )erseverance, and invention. We are often led, and often mis- 
ead others to admire objects which we have only superficially 
examined, or never seen perhaps, by the praises bestowed upon 
them, and accepted on hear-say, by the multitude. ' What eve- 
ry body says must be true.’ Not always: strictly speaking, sel- 
dom : but at times it is so ; and in tlie instance of this our me- 
tropolis, it is a pleasing task to exhibit the justice with which 
her magnificent title has. been spontaneously declared her right 
and, as such, universally admitted and bestowed by her rivals of 
all nations. 

What this city, so imperially designated, was at the no very 
distant period of a single century, it is not our purpose to in- 
quire. The site was what such a site could only have been be- 
fore the waters and the waste made way for the habitations of 
civilized life, which now fill the space they occupied. Like the 
coveted Ilion of Caesar, Calcutta lies on a vast plain, not of ups 
and downs like that falsely so called of the Scamander, but a 
perfect level, a plain in the true sense of the word. No Ida, no 
vile wall of a Gargarus intercepting the eastern breezes (in all 
countries so precious and so prized) ; but one interminable expanse 
of uiifeatured space, in that and all directions, from the moun- 
tain-barrier of Tibet and China, to the Ocean. Behold her re- 
flected in that noble stream, whose brightness is tempered with 
the varied soil of its course s^f a thousand miles ; the harbour of 
her fleets ; far, far surpassing the boasted Hellespont ! wafting not 
only iier navies, with tlieir wealth, to all the quarters of the globe, 
but the dead, in all the becoming humility of unattired nature, to 
their eternal homes, and all that there* awaits them ! Blessed site ! 
and thrice favored people to have obtained it, as you have done 
for this the queen of your Eastern Empire ! Except on the 
western coast of lovely Italy, about Terracina, Poestum, and a 
few other spots of long established celebrity, there are none upon 
earth that might be fairly compared with this Eden of your selec- 
tion i Soil, climate, all combined to render it worthy alike of 
your taste, your prudence, and your wisdom ! Some have rejeo* 
ted all other attractions and inducements to the choice, and have 
attributed it alone to the striking congeniality of the climate to 
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Eoroliean constitutions, as evinced in the florid and health->beain« 
in^ complexions of tliose %vhose shortest sojourn affords the 
opportunity of proving the fact : but in the mi(|st of so much, 
presenting itself, it were presumption to adopt this. The truth 
is, the recommendations, judging from our own knowledge of 
those which still exist, must have been so various, that common 
sense and common justice equally require that we impute the se- 
lection to a felicitous perception and appreciation of the singu- 
larly happy combination of them all. 

It is usual in describing cities, to notice more particularly 
their public buildings ; both from their being generally in them- 
selves more interesting as works, or repositories of works of art, 
and as associated with acts and transactions that have brought 
honor (or disgrace, as it may be) on the place, and on our nature. 
Calcutta is rich in lier display of such edifices, and without a te- 
dious advertence to the deeds which have immortalized them 
(which so many have smiled or sigh.ed over), or the beauties 
they contain (which it were vain to attempt to enumerate), we 
will select a few of the most conspicuous, and from them show 
bow fertile the genius and vast the mental capabilities, which 
could have conceived even a portion of the mighty whole — which 
we turn from contemplating with a feeling towards our country- 
men, as peculiar, as t will be confessed it is appropriate and 
merited. 

But before entering upon our analysis, it may be as well to 
premise that a silly idea has prevailed as to the want of the ma- 
terial which alone can lend dignity to architecture ; tliat because 
we have notsfofie^we must necessarily be destitute of what, hav- 
ing admired in that substance, we mistakenly suppose can 
reach excellence in no other. We forget that some of the fin- 
est and most perfect remains of antiquity are of a stucco .more 
durable tlian stone itself ; and that this has been in the most 
magnificent instances the beautifitl veil to the coarser material 
the absence of which has been here regretted. “ Materials in 
“ architecture are like words in phraseology ; having separately 
** but little power ; and they may be so arranged as to excite ri- 
“ dicule, disgust, and even contempt ; yet when combined with 
“ skilly expressed with energy, they actuate the mind with un- 
^ bounded Sway. An able writer can move even in rustic lan- 
^ guage, and the masterly disposition of a skilful artist will dig- 

iiify the meanest materials ; while the weakest efforts of the 
^ignorant render the most costly enrichments despicable. 

Thus Mieh was deemed due to the only great objection that 
ima^^aeti plausibly urged against us ; and if we prove that 
jnailiiis at our disposal have been well applied^ we doubt n<A 
? Tcettits joa ^ 
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still to maintain the palm T\bich ouriVienJs 1 k”"! adjn and 
our enemies (if we have such) hiliieito not cos-lul'y uis- 
puknt. 

Our C-alcutta stucco is a close imitation of a s i:’'r,y 
saiublr-iit,. Of course it is, in common with '' '^4' 

else. ii.Mble to injury by (ho weather, which in tht, . -n*,- 
viv. i-. pit'uljurly prejiulicial to all, vegelatioii exori;UJ, 
r\j>n‘Cvl to its in Hue ace : but our genius has tnunphed 
o\cr the mcoiiveiuence. Instead of, as with the anfieuls, mak- 
i<.g the surl«me oi the wall to which the stucco is appli- 
eu, Ub rough as possible, to insure a tina adhesion, our 
buildeis hiiisli the brick-work with the closest pointing ; so 
tlial lac phislcr, never strongly attached, soon disengages 
itself uiul separates — but not in small patches, as if from partial 
tU«’ay or injuiy — no — but in large sheets and masses, as if 
ash.. mod to hide the nobler work it had concealed, or in 
juiiie that it iiad been regarded a> worthy to stand in con- 
iieeliou wi^a it. It iK not uncommon at the end of the rainy 
season, to see a wall entirely stripped of this superfluous co- 
vci'iiig ; thereby, amongst other advantages, allowing a conve- 
nient mspcctioa of rents and injuries, which might else have 
escaped observation, and exposed the inniates of the dwelling 
uiiconseiousl^ to danger. Another sample of good taste should 
also be recorded. Every one knows how time softens the oflen- 
sive glare of, and harmonizes, a new edifice with the landscape 
by which it is surrounded: but this work of time is slow and 
gradual. Here, by a liberal mixture of animal and vegetable 
matter with the finishing wash which forms the completion of 
the structure, that is accomplished in a single season which, 
with pure mineral substances, years would not eflect. A house 
ina^ he, after the lapse of a single autumn from its erection, as 
black, green and grey as any baronial castle of Europe of many 
centuries, with the aid, . in* the latter instance, of moss and 
ivy, and whatever else age and the weather may have contri- 
buted to adorn it. 

Not to dwell longer upon generals, we merely observe that 
the romantic windings of the stream’s of the neighbouring Hiitv- 
derbuns evidently supplied the original plan af our city. Of 
late, some changes had crept in, in the more n^odern portion ; 
but this did not meet with favor ; and Chowringhee par- 
ticularly, to which the magnates of the place a few years 
since resorted, as superior from its airiness and regularity, is 
fast assuming the more inartificial sinuosities just a iuded to, in 
imitation of which the city having been first planned and 
brought to flourish, the people naturally preferred them;; upon 
the sound principle probably upon which the nations by yrhicii 
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they arc gurrotinded are in the habit of proceeding, who never 
deviate in their generation from the practice of their fathers. 

As the first edifice in point of size and consequence, we wiH 
begin our review with the Government House. The general 
plan of this building would appear to have been token from 
Lord Soarsdale’s seat of Kedleston in Derbyshire : but the ar- 
chitect has so improved upon the original, as to leave it a 
question how far it is equitable to attribute the design to any 
source blit his o^n unaided invention. The centre building of 
Kedleston rises higher than the wings or pavilions; which, too, 
are of an inferior oi der ; the former being of the Corinthian, these 
of the Ionic. The whole is built of stone ; and is remarkable for 
the classic elegance which pervadesit both outwardly and within. 
The entrance hall is particularly admired for its beautiful pro- 
portions, and richness yet chasteness of decoration. In the 
Government House of the City of Palaces, the grandeur of 
efl’ect and variety of exterior embellishment, has been attained 
in a mode equally novel and pleasing. The centre and pavi- 
lions are all equal in height, in the four several fronts; and all 
that constitutes architectural distinction is in strict accordance 
on every side, each with the rest: but here shines forth the 
master hand of the architect ! Instead of frittering away his 
materials, as (whatever taste may assert to the contrary) the 
Kedleston worthy has done, in broken masses of various heights, 
oiders and oi-naments, he has given us four deeply indented 
fronts (well calculated, as w as of course intended with refer- 
ence to the climate,) to concentrate the sun's rays, from its 
rising to its setting ; the columns and pilasters, of the same 
proportion, and plain throughoot? a handsome st}le of Ionic ; 
with thrice happy thought! — a continued Corinthian 
ture, as richly (chiseled, I was about to say) tionelcd as good 
plaster would admit of — thus blending these two beautiful or- 
ders in a manner that is quite refreshilig, to those who have any 
knowledge of these matters, to contemplate. To the north, 
there is a handsome flight of steps leading to a grand hexastyle 
portico, the principal entrance; but as this cannot be used 
during the day from the heat, and is not required at any other 
time, the basement story is at once entered, below this flight ; 
and when the imagination pictures an apartment of a hundred 
ftfet in length, and of more than proportionate breadth, and 
theta surveys the neatly painted beams of the roof (without anjr 
iifeiling to veil tlie regolarity of their disposal) at a height froita 
the flour of aSboVe twelve feet, the etfect may be conceived, but 
5s indescribable. All that need be added, is that 

fcvery thing is ita strict keeping : the ^alls are quite plain ; thta 
tritii ftaeta tatotie ; and there is not a sitagfe artiali 
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of furniture to destroy the uniformity and simplicit/ whicli 
•tamps the whole as something we have never before seen, and 
inay never fgain have the opportunity of beholding. Let us 
pass through this, to the southern front. The architect has 
here fully maintained his claim to a fine invention and origina* 
lity. We find ourselves under a noble cupola-crowned portico : 
but instead of the cupola forming the magnificent concave to an 
open or enclosed apartment, we discover the front wall of the 
edifice dividing it into two equal parts, one half surmounting 
the projecting sweep of the colonnade, the other — we know not 
wiiat ; for, with a skill baffling all attempts at conjecture, we 
are left in astonishment without a clue to guide us to the origin 
or purpose of the anomaly. The cupola being on one side of 
of the centre portion of the building, lofty in itself, and sui- 
inoiuiled by a full length wooden Britannia, ail'ords additional 
variety to the whole ; as, unless viewed directly from the south, 
it is always out of the centrical position in which a common ar- 
chitect would have placed it. Being (as we have seen) of no 
iiilerior use whatever, the choice in fixing it must have been one 
ol taste alone; and the full credit of the idea is justly due to 
file gifted individual to whose guidance such a compleiion was 
entrusted. 

It has been observed of this edifice, that it was very nearly 
being a handsome one. Our opinion is, that it is, if heavy, the 
more imposing; and if not of superior materials to the resiaencies 
by which it is surrounded, that it the better assimilates, and 
tends the less to injure them by the comparison that could not 
but Ibllovv were the contrast greater. The apartments are spa- 
cious and convenient; ajid the design of the four eiurauce 
gateways is decidedly faultless. 

That square buiUhng to the west of the one we have just 
quitted, is the Town Hall. It is remarkable for the enormous 
expenditure which attendei? its erection; for the failure of the 
foundation and consequent fall of its original Doric portico ; 
for the extreme simplicity of its architecture ; and for certain 
other features or facts which will be noticed as we proceed. 
The pilasters of the four sides correspond as usual witii the 
columns : the master hand is shewn in relieving them from all 
weight above, which an ordinary genius would in all probability 
have loaded them with. The architrave rests, not upon them, 
but upon the solid of the wall, though bases shafts and capitalip 
project in their full proportions. The consequence of this is, 
jan effect of light and shade rarely to be met with; and a va;* 
riety in the style and manner of construction, that we are 
unaccustomed to. The sombre hue which this building exhibit^ 

^ its has been i^cififfly,sttpposo4 
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the sake of its accordance with the present low ebb of the pub- 
lic finances and the general depression of the times ; and it 
cannot be denied that the interior is in good keeping in all that 
constitutes the ideal sympathy. Tiie northern entrance has 
the appearance of an auction mart after a sale da^s deposits 
Jiave removed; the walls and projections — cornices, mould- 
ings, &;c. — within reach of injury, are broken and chipped; 
shop presses and tables extend to the right and left of the 
grand staircase ; a worn and ragged mat covers the dirty floor, 
visible tlnoiigli a thousand rents; and altogether the condition 
of this portion at least of the building reflects highly on every 
o?ic v.iio.'^e duty or responsibility is connected with such a state 
of tiiings. steps and plinth or basement of the statue of 

Liord Ooruv. Hi one extremity of the low er hall, are fre- 

q’^ci-tiy so cover, 1 viidi b,/ttles and whatnot, containing wine, 
b-c*', a. .a I*or exotics favorable to the prer/.rvation of 

staiu' ry as to produce quite a glow of excitement iu 

the rd.id of a c.riice viator to thii hallowed memorial of that 
great a id jci ouii: ; and the marble floor is correspondingly 
at ten led to — as may be dearly seen in the deep grooves 
winch wii e-ches;:j and packing cases have lelL to remind us of 
the uses of tiie edifice. 

SoTiie persons, not understanding these associations, have 
liinde very severe and bitter comments upon the neglect and 
STijUMcuess under which all this Jias been efl’ected and permit- 
ted : another instance, amongst the thousand that offer, of our 
readiness to condemn what we do not understand, or cannot or 
will not ajipieciate. This is tlie place and property of the pub- 
lic; and u tiie public are satisfied, what right have individuals 
to ca\il ? Besides, it is not the fact that things are here so 
prc-e<iiincntly what they ought not to be, as many wmuld '-fain 
make us believe. We could namejwcnty private dw^ellings, in 
as many seconds, in no wise Jess deficient in what constitutes 
our vulgar English tidiness and comfort. Our drawing rooms 
to be sure are always well and elegantly furnished, and our din- 
ing rooms generally appropriately so : but not in one house in 
fifty is the entrance — that is, the space you have to pass tlirough 
between the ‘ compound’ gate and the apartment Madame shall 
receive you in — in less confusion and disorder than that of this 
aarno Town Hall — in greater it is not pretended it can be. Ma- 
ny persons prefer such a state of things at home, to the trouble 
of ordering them otherwise ; and the inference is natural that 
abroad the iSame predilection will prevail : and what right have 
We to assert that cleanliness, good order and arrangement are 
Jjreferable ? If th^ were so, the contrary could not maintain 
so extensively. *1%e dirtier the cosier/ i» a provei^b some* 
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wliere within his Majesty's dominions, and why not to te'ac- 
kno\vledf*ed here, as it evidently is? We think the public quite 
ri^lit, with swell pij?s* notions^ to have a sty for their place of 
asseml)la<^e and rfc?eation. 

It was cur intention to have at once concluded these o]>^erva- 
tions ; but we tind that we have so much l(?tt to remark up^n that 
another occasion must be taken, both for the r ‘ader's s iko anti 
our own. Meanwhile we solicit the notice of the str in ger, 
ainoni^st the multitude of objects likely to attract and tra i. 
bis atiention, in this our city, to the following precious ex.iuiple*^ 
ot a liappy combination of taste and talent ; to w’iiich,as befoie 
observed, w^c owe the title w’e are justly S{> piond of. The list 
might be extended almost at })Ieasur<‘ ; and taken at random as 
tliese samples are, we beg to assure lum, that many have been 
omiited quite as fully eiititlcil to the distinction wbieb tbcso 
have fortuitously attained by a prior introduction to bis atten- 
tion and admiration. ^ • 

That large four-story edifice on the Esplanade, was lately 
occupied as the liengal Club House. Its principal recommen- 
dation to the approval of an architect, is the singul.arly correct 
facadt; ; each of tlie four grades of its majestic height being of 
one and the same order — a something approaching to the Gre- 
cian Doric, tastefully relieved by appropriate Chinese railing in 
tlie intercolumnialiuiis. This was indeed a rare device, proba- 
bly never conceived or approached in practical design before — - 
except, by the bye, in the instance of some large and lofty 
houses on tlie Cbowriiighee Road, where the same repetition of 
orders occurs, but still further diversified by the association of 
the Doric entablature w ith* Corinthian columns ; each particular 
story being a strict fac simile of that immediately below it. 

A pretty conceit has been practised on the carriage-portico 
of a private residence near the Club-House just mentioned. 
The architrave of the entablature is (as always here) of tim- 
ber ; but it has been cuf perpendicularly, at short lengths, to 
imitate stone, in the rustic style of masonry ; and as, if stone^ 
it could nut possibly remain suspended for an instant, much 
less support the weight of the frieze and cornice, with the 
roof-beams, resting on it, it cannot be denied that the idea is 
new ; and we regret not being able to state the name of the 
scientific individual, with whom it originated. 

The new Mint which, under the title of the ' Columniad,' wa 
understand is the subject of a short poem of twelve cantos near- 
ly ready for the press, we purposely defer our notice of; and 
merely hinting that a critical inspection of the two new 
gate-ways on the Chowringee road, on the town side of the Post 
Office^ a^d the extraor^ary portico of a house close to the lat« 
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terj with four awful columns (as in courtesy we must call them) 
some fifteen diameters in altitude will amply repay a visit to that 
neighbourhood, we lake our leave.^ The grati^ide of our fel- 
low citizens will of course attend this our attempt to exhibit in 
its true light, the picture which few except themselves have seen 
in any ; and feel an added pride in reflecting that that honor 
w hich has been bestowed upon the mere notoriety of excellence, 
may now be claimed and given upon the basis of proved desert 
and superiority .-j- 


Flits r LOVR. 

BY K. CALDFR CAMPBELL. 


Oh! (here’s iiotldiig like our Fiist Love, 

Tiu re’s iiodung like the iirst ! 

More .sweet ih.ui \en:nl violets 
W hen from the earth (hey burst: 

The violet's bienth smells s\^c‘ct* 1 trow. 

In summer's sihne, and autiimirB glow, 
livjt, fetor its hagiant mouth, oh ! far, 

'W hen ue kiss it beneath ihe spring-tide star! 

Tiiere’s nothing like yo^lth^> happy time! — 

The Past is still the best, — 

The prfsntt i.s a dreary spot, 

VV ith niemory for its guest:-;- 
The futare is in darkness phu/d, 

A Vista in an unknown v^aste 1 — 

Oh, why do the scenes of our youth dome bark 
'lo sear \\iih sad thoughts life’s onward track? 

4 . 

The human heart may wander. 

And weep at many a shrine. 

But ever, like the emigrant. 

For its first home Hwill pine ! 

We cheat, and we are cheated, yet 
(Though striving to.) we ne’er forget ; 

For when youth disappears, oli ! how madly we thirst 
For a draught of our past love, — the sweetest, — the first! 

• Tbt Ochterlony Monument (which w« presiimc was designed after one of Arpand's 
patent pillar lamps) and tharempla erecting iii Tank squire, not bsiog finished works, 
we hsvs purposely avoided introducing them. 

t We think it as .well ro state that this axticU UiQugh tpparaatlr £4itoriah jil 
l|om iha psnof a' 4 for|sspAdsBtt— £j»« 
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E’er yet the winter’s murky hours 
Have ringed their iliuht away. 

Or spring retnmecl with early flowers 
render nature i;ay ; 

1 ha'^te the opening year to greet 
And l^riendship's oiFriing at thy feet 
1 t‘iiis presume to lay, 

\\ Inch tho" a tiifle may express 
Tiic hope to please — the wish to bless. 


Ah W'ould it were in Friendship’s power 
To scan the year untold. 

And should its aspect o’er thee lour 

From every ill to fold. 

t)r if it rank thee >vith the dead 

An<l like a faded lil\ laid 

All blighted pale and cold. 

To pour the sorrows which yet must 
13e shed above thy heedless dust. 


Must care yet lay a cankering band 
Across that faiiy brow ; 

Or briohtf*r spaikles «»f life's sand 
Witiiin thy glas.*! run low' ? 

Hut hence eacli sud intruding thought 
VV'ith spirit-darkening; slAdows fraught. 
To hope and joy a foe ; 

ISoi cloud those ho’nrs however brief 
Unmarked by care, unstained by grief. 


It is not in this vale of tears 
For us to raise the screen. 

Nor in the mist of coming years 
To view the dark unseen. 

But hope will pierce tiie doubtful gloom 
And from futurity’s darie womb 
Will catch a glowing scene ; 

And Friendship tbo’ it doubt the while 

Can scarce reftisS an ans^ring amiie. 
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V On Him whose hnnrl siisfoins u^all 
Thro’ life’s eventful hour 
1 cast thy cares — -to Him‘ I call 
Kis gifts on thee^o p‘-ur, 
lo chase misfbrtui^eSi gathering gloom 
Aiul raising thee beyond the tomb 
By His Almighty power^ 
l’«i bring tjiee to his holy place 
l o share his joy and see ids face. 

MET MIC ADD. 


LIFE OF DR. FAUSTUS. 

niE TWFNTY-FIFTH CnAPTEa OF THE FIRST PART. 

Of Dr, Faustiis* Dog calle(i Proeatigiar, 

The high born Count Henry Lord of Isenburgh mentions that 
he was intimately acquainted with Dr. Faustus and saw a great 
many of his amusing tricks whilst he studied at the College of 
Wittenberg. 

Among other things he related as follows, that he with a 
frii'iid went once to call upon the Doctor who received them with 
the utmost courtesy, showed them every civility, entertained them 
magtnlieiently, and spared no expence <ni their festivities. The 
Count was very anxious to know how all this was brought about, 
as tiiere wi re no visible means by which it was eifected, till at 
last he saw a large shaggy dog lying at the Doctor’s side, to 
whom the Doctor said something that the Count did not under- 
stand, on which the Dog went to the room' door, opened it himself 
and waited there till lie was called. 

At this the Doctor laughed and*ask.ed the Count how he liked 
the dog to w hich he replied that he should like to see him again 
on winch the Doctor called the dog who came in a moment and 
jumped on the Benches, his eyes were fiery red and dreadful to 
behold, and although he was black and shaggy yet when the Dr. 
bad passed his hand over his back, he changed his colour in a 
nioment, at which the Count was not a little terrified ; he after- 
wards saw a number of other notable tricks performed by this 
quadruped. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIXTH. 

At this time the Doctor became on very intimate terms with Mr. 
C. Meir, and as this latter gentleinao bad occasioD to tj^avel to 
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Erfurt, the Doctor accompanied him and stopped thei^^so 
long that he fell into acquaintance with many of the students, 
who had heardgof the Doctor’s great proficiency in Magic (a sci- 
ence at that time in high estimation) and that by means of it he 
could obtain whatever Tie wanted. 

It happened in one of their literary conversaziones that men- 
tion was made of a certain Poet, one Homer, whose works were 
in a good deal of repute at that time ; according to one account 
the Doctor himself read them, but others say not. It may be neces- 
sary to inform the reader, that the subjects of Homer’s Poems 
are the actions of a number of Greek Heroes whom he calls 
Menelaus, Achilles, Hector, Priam, AleYander,Ulysses,Agamem- 
iion, Ajax ; one student praised Homer’s versification, the other 
that he had described the above personages as clearly as if they 
were present before our eyes, and so on. 

Thereupon the Doctor offered to bring the above mentioned 
Levantine Heroes in propriis personis into the room, which was 
received by all the Company with many thanks, and when they 
had assembled themselves on the appointed day for this purpose, 
the Doctor addressed them thus. 

^ Dear friends and gentlemen, since you are desirous and have 

great longing to see the Heroes of the Trojan war and such 
others as are mentioned by Homer in the same form as they lived 
in, so shall you now be gratified, only you must promise not to 
speak a single word nor ask a single question. And this they 
agreed to. 

After saying this, the Doctor struck with his hand on the wall, 
and immediately the above mentioned Greek heroes one after the 
other in their own armour, .entered the room and gazed round 
tliem to the right anddeft with angry and sparkling eyes, shook 
their beads with muclrgravity, and one alter the other went out 
again. 

But the Doctor would n(ft Ut it pai^s over so, but was determin- 
ed to give his guests a little fright ; he struck the wall a second 
time, instantly the door * open'd, and in stepped half stooping 
beneath it that monstrous horrible missiiapen huge Giant Poly^ 
phemus who had only one eve in his forehead with a long bear- 
like fiery beard, and out of his mouth was hanging by the neck a 
child tliat he had just eaten in part, and he was altogether so 
frightful and hideous to see, that every one’s hair stood on end, 
at which the Doctor laughed heartily and being inclined to carry 
the jest a little further, he so contrived it that just as Polyphe- 
mus was going out at the door he suddenly turned round with his 
angry countenance and appeared as if he were going to seize and 
eai some of the company, and struck with his enormous dub 
against tl^ earth, so that the vrbole heuie shook* 
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Thereupon tlie Doctor made a »ign with his finf^ers, and the 
Giant made his exit, leaving the students so perfectly satisfied 
of the Doctor’s powers, that they never ventured Jto ask any fur- 
ther exhibition of them. 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

Sow Doctor Fausius raised to the Emperor Maximilian, 
the world-subduer Alexander the Great. 

The renowned Emperor Maximilian came once with his whole 
Court to Inspruck, to enjoy a little recreation and change of air. 
The Doctor was there introduced to His Imperial Majesty, as a 
man of profound skill in science^ of which he gave repeated 
proofs so as to get into high favour. 

It happened one summer’s evening on the Vigil of St. Jacobus 
that after supper the Emperor took to walking up and down 
his apartment, in the course of which he sent for the Doctor and 
informed him that as he was now fully satisfied from repeated 
trials of his being a most expert conjuror, be desired to see an 
extraordinary specimen of his art, assuring him upon his impe- 
rial word, that no bad conseouences should happen to him from 
it, but on the contrary that he would acknowledge tlie favour 
by eveiy means in his power. 

The Doctor could refuse nothing to this imperial request, and 
promised to do every thing in his power to gratify His Majesty. 
Whereupon the Emperor proceeded — I have been lately thinking 
and considering and meditating, how it came to pass that my 
ancestors of the Romish Empire, attained to such a degree of 
imperial dignity and majesty, and ^'cached such an authority in 
antiquity, and I was most anxious to know if my iinperial suc- 
cessors will ever enjoy such honor and fame ; but what is all that 
compared to the grandeur and fortune of Alexander the Great, 
who subdued the whole world in^ so'^hort a time ; I have now a 
most earnest desire to see the spirit of this invincible Hero, and 
also of his beautiful Empress as they were in their lives. 

The Doctor replied after a little consideratiqn, that he would 
perform all this, only be must moke one request tliat during the 
whole time your Majesty shaU not speak one word, emd tins the 
Emperor agreed to. On this the Doctor went out of the room 
directed MepbistopbUes to bring these personages and then 

rotumad. 

9hpr4y after a knocking was heard at the door which open'd 
^ itself, Md tWe entered Alexander the Great ; although he was 
npt very Jorge in bis person yet he had a fierce aspect n yel- 
low beard ; he was dress'd in a complete and splendid armour. 
On^antering ha Minted the Eiiq^oror» who held out hi/i baud te 
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bim ftnd woidd have risen from Us seat^ but the Doctor 
bade faiin. 

When Aleraader’s Spirit had gone away, behold there came 
in that of the Empress his wife, she made a low courtesy to the 
company. Her dress was sky blue satin spread over and over 
with oriental pearls, and her beauty was so exquisite that the 
Emperor was lost in admiration ; recollecting however to have 
often read that this incomparable Empress had a black mole on 
the back of her neck^ he went behind her to find out if it was 
true, and when he had seen the mole, the spirit departed. So 
that the Emperor Maximilian was fully satisfied. 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

Of a beautiful Hall which Dr. Faustus prepared by e/z- 
chantment for the Emperor Maximilian. 

The appearance of Alexander the Great with his Empress as 
before described, having pleased the Emperor Maximilian very 
much, he acknowledged it in a royal manner and advanced the 
Doctor to great honour. This again the Doctor wished to 
demonstrate his gratitude for, by providing a yet more wonder- 
ful entertainment for his Majesty: and this is the account given 
of the matter by his friend Christopherus Wagner. The Em- 
peror Maximilian went to bed one night and slept as usual, but 
on awaking in the morning he could not imagine where he was, 
for the chamber was, through the Doctor's art, changed into a 
magniheent hall in which luany fair trees were set with green 
branches and hung with cherries and fruit of various kind. The 
floor of the hall was laid out as a green meadow with every 
kind of beautiful flowers, and about the Emperor’s bed were 
placed the noblest kind of ttees as oranges, pomegranates, figs, 
and lemons loaded with fruit, and the walls were hung with 
the richest grapes. 

It may easily be believed, that such an unexpected and un-* 
paralleled change in his bed room and particularly the splendour 
and magnificence of the ornamented saloon caused great as- 
tonishment to the illustrious Emperor, in consequence thereof 
he lay considerably longer in bed than ustial, at last he got up 
put on his bed gown and placed himself by the bed side on the 
chair, and immediately there commenced a chorus of nightin- 
gales and other sHiging birds which hopped continually from one 
tree to another, and in the distance were snoe^ wWfe rabbits andL 

* Tli<ie ciroumsUntUl ai|eodot«(i tpp w to be quite uaknewa to the genereUty 
6T Alekando%^s JHlaterilbiB. 
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hares p1a3rin^, and a thick cloud enveloped the termination of tha 
prospect. After the Emperor had contemplated all this very at* 
tentively, his chamberlains began to wonder hpw it came to 
pass^ that their gracious Master and Emperor had not yet got 
up, and they began to fear, that something bad had happened ; 
whereupon summoning up courage they reverendly opened the 
door of the bed chamber, in which they not only found their 
illustrious master the Emperor in good health but they also 
perceived the beautiful spectacle which had been the cause of 
the delay. The Emperor directed them to call some of tlie 
principal personages of his Court, who on their coming could 
not sut&ciently admire the splendour and elegance of the Saloon. 
But after the lapse of an hour and before they had half s^)tisfi- 
ed themselves with gaising, the leaves of the trees began to fade 
and to wither and then the fruits and the flowers ; soon after 
rushed in a mighty wind with such force that it blew all away 
before it in a moment from the eyes, and they felt as if they 
were awakened from a dream. 

The Emperor had been so much pleased with the beauty of 
this spectacle, that he sat for a long time in deep thought con- 
sidering who it could have been made by, and when Dr. Faustns 
came into his mind, be directed him to be called and asked if 
he bad been the author of this work. The Doctor made a low 
bow and replied, yes gracious Sir, your Imperial Majesty re- 
warded me with so many honours for the trifling specimen of 
art that I formerly exhibited that I held myself obliged to do 
my utmost, however unworthy, in return. At this the Emperor 
expressed himself highly pleased. 

CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 

How Dr. Faustus placed a pair of enthanted horns on the 

head of a certain Knight. 

At the court of the Emperor Maximilian, there was a cer- 
tain Knight who one day laid himself down in the window 
and amused himself with looking at the people who came 
in and went out at the great gate. It was a hot day find the 
Knight becoming drowsy, fell fast asleep. This was told to 
Dr. Faustus, by some who were no very good wishers of 
the Knight, with the addition that be was one of those who 
held the Doctor’s art very cheap, and they recommend- 
ed him to play bm some trick. The Doctor did not stay 
to be entreated twice, but fixed on the head of the sleeping 
Knight a pair of enchanted horns : and when his Imperial Ma- 
jesty wished to go to take an hoar’s airing, the nobles were all 
called by sound of trjinpet through the Court to accompany 
him, which when the homed Knight heard, he got in naste 
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to prepare himself and then made the discovery of his netf jae- 
quisition ; at which every one, but particularly the ladies of the 
Court laughed^ heartily, till at last at their request tlie Doctor 
took the horns off again. For this affront the Knight swore that 
he would have the Doctor’s blood. 

CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

How the said Knight tried to revenge himself on Doctor 

Faustus. 

Shortly after this the Doctor left the Imperial Court, and on 
this occasion the Knight whom he had so lately adorned with 
horns, determined to take the opportunity of revenging himself 
for the affront, for which purpose he selected a certain number of 
well accoutred Knights, to intercept and waylay the Professor 
of the black art. 

And when the Doctor had gone half way he saw seven Knights 
standing in the roa<l befgre him, he also knew the person wJio 
was at their head and saw that he was the Knight, who bore 
him an ill will, he tlierelore easily imagined that mischief was 
intended, and turned aside to a rising ground, but the 
Knight began to run after him followed by all his companions 
taking aim to shoot the Doctor, who seeing the irresistible dan- 
ger immediately made himself invisible and vanished away from 
their eyes. 

The Knight on coming to the hillock paused to see if could 
again get a sight of the Doctor, when all of a sudden he heard in 
the wood a great sound of trumpets and presently saw a hundred 
horsemen rusJiing out so as to oblige him to take fairly to his 
heels, and just as he got t^ the bottom of the hill, behold there 
stood before him a great crowd of harnessed Knights who ap- 

{ >ear^d also preparing* to attack him ; this compell’d him in great 
laste to turn another way, but on all sides wherever he w^ent 
he found horsemen so as te oblige him at last at whatever risk to 
rush into the middle of the nearest troop and ask the reason 
of this persecution blit none gave any answer, till Dr. 
Faustus himself came forward and demanded haughtily that 
he should either give himself up as & prisoner, or if not that he 
should prepaire to suffer worse. The Knight all this time thought 
it was real armed men that surrounded him, little imagining that 
the whole was a mere enchantment and deception^ 

Thereupon the Doctor demanded the arms of the Knight 
and his companions and their horses, and placed them upon 
other enchanted horses clothed them with other arms and let 
them awav quietly, at which the Knight and his horsemen were 
very tliankful that they had escaped such great danger aiid 
nursed necromancer most heartily. 
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Iix^a few hoars they came to a Village, and went to the Infi 
but when the Knights rode their horses into a pool of water, 
behold they all vanished, and the Knights got a thorough duck- 
ing so as to oblige them to run home. The principal Knight 
himself stood before the town hall, and saw his friends going 
by, without their horses, all wet and dripping from which he 
easily judged that the Doctor was the author of the whole. But 
what could he do ? had he gone back to the Court, he would 
have been more laughed at and despised. 

The above legendi are evidently much exaggerated and diatorted, yet poaaibly 
they may have some foundation in truth. Some effects like the appearanoea de- 
scribed in these and the preceding chapters might be produced by a magic lantern 
or PbantB8l&^:orit, which ignorance and terror would magnify much beyond the 
reality* 

c* 


STANZAS. • 

BT B. CSLDBB CAMPBELL. 


Thon wert to me, in hy«gone days, the soft but steady star, 

That pilots thro’ the devioua maze where pilgrims wander far; 

And when misled by error's light my footsteps rambled wide, 

Thy gently-guiding* lustre bright would o'er my pathway glide ! 

Thou wert to me, in other moms the mild, yet abeeny ray 
That kisses from the fragrant thorns the tears of early day ; 

And sweet thou wert as summer’s moon, yet brilliant as the sun 
Ere yet its beams (to perish soon) thsir daily task bare done ! 

Tbou wert to me, a garden bright of precious plants, and there 
Were ranged to please the wondering sight exotics rich and fair ; 

And still forme ’midst winter’s sleet would spring some perfume-dower. 
And still my dashed eye would meet s never-fading bower I 

But now there is a fatal change ! — the gniding star I miss, 

And thro’ my tent bower's dreary rari^e the angry vipers hiss ; 

The tsy that lit my thorny path bath sunk in darkest gloom. 

And fats bath poured in bitter wrath its phial on my doom 1 

Whore hast thon tied 1 Oh ! come to me, and lead me to that land 
Whoso happy aboroo aro ovdr owoet, by heavenly sepbyrs fanned ; 
Whore health and love and blesoednese impregnate every breeae. 

And everlaoting tunsliiBe rests on the eternal trees ! 


THE YOUNG FUROOD. 


TbooxtroBoloQgih^f the Poem entitled The Yotnig Purood al fitgo 6f9, of out 
imt number, oompoio iiB to onut tbo oontisuation mid ooncluoion, though itpwai^ 
of thirty pegoa ooyond tho portion of tbo poem olroadv publiahod, ia 
type.— Ed. \ 
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THE CASTLE OF WOLDEN, 

A GUARD pOOM TALE OF THE BLACK BUUNSWICKERS. 

BY miss EMM\ ROBERTS, 


** There is riolliing whatsoeve r Gentlemen, I assure you on 
the word ot a chasseur,” said Captain Hainer, “ in the adven- 
tures of my life lliat could amuse you. U^ly as the death's head 
on my lap, thouj^h often in love, no damsel ever could be per- 
suaded to fall in luve with me ; as lor my exploits they are known 
to you all; even if my modesty would ])ermit me to narrate them, 
1 have neither invention nor memory , wherefore for lack of a 
tale of my own, I wM read you a tale of my ^reat grandfathers.’* 

“ The summer of passed pleasantly wiJi me although in 

the coimjiand of an obscure outpost I had been left with no 
other society tijan that ol the peasants ol* the village ; excepting 
now and then when the duties of the Intendant of the forest cal- 
led him to the Hunting lod^c. The more tlian ordinary fineness 
of the weather, the excessive luxuriance of the verdure ; the 
plenleousness of the harvest, and the abundance ol every vegeta- 
ble and animal production which characterized the season, glad- 
dened the hearts of the rustic population and I found happi- 
ness in contemplating the felicity of others. The peasants too, 
with whom in delnult of more distinguished acquaintance 1 fre- 
quently conversed were a peculiarly quiet, well principled race, 
not dcticient in sense ; well informed according to their station, 
and happy and content with their lot in Jii'e, they were untaintel 
with the vices w liich but too often tind their way to the most re- 
mote solitudes. My frank ^leinoaiiur procured me a very fla.ter- 
ing degree of popularity amid these simple people, nor had lever 
reason to repent the* familiarity with which I mingled in their 
domestic circles. There was very little duty to be done, ami 
when the daily routine liAd been performed I passed the idle 
hours, stretched beneath the shade of some old oak, and feast- 
ing my eyes upon the surrounding landscape ; the bright river 
rushing from its rocky bed, then lingering on its tranquil course 
through meadows pranked with flowers, unlii it dived into the 
deep forests spreading to the very base of the blue mountains 
which bounded the distant view. Or I would embark in a cockle 
shell boat, and float lazily under the overhanging willows, or 
push niy little skift‘ into the very centre of the stream where its 
narrow channel, darkened by the shadows of the woody cl ill on 
either side, remained sheltered from the noon-day sun ; and thus 
reposing, some ancient ballad, or the mere pleasure of watching 
a bird, or an insect, or a flsh as they frolicked through the gold- 
en day, gierved to beguile tlie sultry yet most delicious hours. 
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IiKthe evening the shepherd’s pipe^ breathing some soft or mer- 
ry "roundelay, called me to the village green, where all the rus- 
tics, were assembled to end the day in harmless sport ; and I 
would listen with delighted ear, or join in the fervent psalm 
poured out in rich melody from thankful hearts, and the simple 
service over, I either took my seat by the side of one of the el- 
deri of the hamlet, and luxuriated over the tales and traditions 
connected with every rock and every hill, the treasured lore 
which these kind hearted people loved so dearly to impart, or 
led up the dance with some delighted beauty, all smiles and 
blushes at the honor conferred upon her. My presence gilded 
every festival, the indigent maiden whose faded topknot mena- 
ced the wreck of all her hope of shining mid the throng, was spar- 
ed the scornful glances of more wealtliy competitors by the gift 
of a new ribbon, the flinty heart of an ambitious father was not 
unfrequently subdued by the eloquence exerted in favor of youth- 
ful love, the splendid coquette was persuaded to l>est(»w her smiles 
upon modest worth ; and the rustic -'Philanderer admonished to 
repair the wrong inflicted upon some too trusting heart. 

A small, a very small expenditure either ot gold, time or 
good advice upon niy part, dispensed so much of happiness 
around me, that 1 marvelled how the rich should ever find re- 
tirement irksome or that they could deny themselves the luxury 
of administering to the comforts and pleasures of their depen- 
dants. 

Wlien the joyous season of the vintage was over, the de- 
lights of summer were succeeded by the adnusements of the 
chase ; the forst haus was again tenanted, the wild wood rang 
with hoof and horn ; and ever forempst in the pursuit, I urged 
on the dogs and pressed the flying deer with all the ardour of 
impetuous youth. The sport over for the day, the jovial band 
of hunters assembled to their evening repast in the oaken hall 
of the forest lodge, amid the grkn tj*ophies of the slain ; and 
while the pine wood logs burned brightly, renewed the glories 
of the morning with ik^jagers song, dnd drank to the boldest 
horseman, and the fairest maideniin floods of generous wine. 

I was called away from’ these simple yet animating scenes, 
by an order to repair to the capital ; change of place could not 
be displeasing to a soldier who was not bound by any particu- 
lar tie to quarters however attractive, and I left the sylvan 
solitude in which I had spent so many happy hours, with 
gracious recollections of past enjoyment, rather than with 
any sentiment akin to regret. My route lay through a cheer- 
ful county, and as 1 rode along a wide and fertile plain 
dotted with yillages and exhibiting the patient industry of the 
husbandman^ sowing the lately cropped soil with fres^ 1 
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Ibund nothing to disturb tho train of thought produced Wtthe 
scene which 1 bad left. Excepting the diversities of the laiidT- 
scape^ the exchange of one lofty range of hills for another of 
lesser or more towering dimensions^ the bends and turns of the 
river, and the continual shitting of tlie views on either side ; I 
could have fancied myself still in the close vicinity of my sum- 
mer qmirters : but as I approached the capital, my attention 
was excited by novel sights and sounds. The country became 
more thickly inhabited, chateaus and villas arose amid the trees 
which skirted tlie broad road on either side ; the road itself was 
thronged with vehicles of every description, and fair faces and 
elegant head dresses, visible from the carriage windows, were ex- 
hibited in quick succession as one gay equipage after another 
shot rapidly along. l>ay was closing as 1 drew near to the place 
of my destination, and the lofty buildings rising above the dense 
masses of the city looked black and frowning in the red glow of 
an autumnal sky. The ramparts and battlements bristling with, 
cannon, were reflected darkly on the river, while innumerable 
lights played upon the waters, as tlie lamps from turret and 
tower threw their long lines of flame over the trembling surface 
of tlie liquid mirror. The plash of the frequent oar, the deep 
challenges of the sentinels upon the walls, and the tolling of bells^ 
came witli not unpleasant sound upon the ear bringing cheer- 
iul thoughts of social life, that fellowship w ith my equals from 
wdiich 1 had been hitherto estranged, and w liich though too hap- 
py to regret I now welcomed with sincere deliglit. ^Pushing 
onwards I soon reached the drawbridge, rode up the great gate- 
and ill a few minutes my horses’ hoofs were clattering over the 
rough pavement, and impeiled by carts and carriages, 1 worked 
my way through narrow avenues, crowded with pedestrians ; re- 
sounding witii the Irnm of men and lined witli shopts tricked 
out in gaudy finery ; their tempting wares displayed by the 
light of lamps and layers. Fatigued, though amused by 
the striking contrast to the rural scene which I had left, 

I was not sorry to obtain the comparative quiet of the 
Ichwarge Bar, black bear, prbere I Ibund a summons tp 
a ball at the palace, wliicli augured that my father’s ser- 
vices had not been forgotten, a circumstance 1 had sometimes 
felt inclined to suspect. My doubts respecting the tenacity of 
the sovereign’s memory, were occasioned by the length of time, 
from tlie period at which upon the Count’s decease I had accept- 
ed a commission in the service of the electorate, in preference 
to remaining with my mother’s family in the north* which had 
been suflered to elapse without bringing guy mark of his a{^ro- 
val of my choice. A sense of duty to the country in Vi^hich thp 
estates 1^^ granted to my iijitbor as the reivard ot many years of 
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toiKbotliin the cabinet and in the field, was the principal mo- 
tive which ruled my conduct, for my prospects were iairer at the 
court where my maternal relatives held hi^^li offiises ; and with 
the foolish vanity of youth I expected that iny patriotism would 
be appreciated and applauded, and consequently felt no small de- 
gree of niortiticatiuii at the disappointment. It was not yet 
time to make my appearance at the ball, and after dressing and 
taking some refreshment, I amused myself with gazing through 
the window at the passing groups in the street below ; so long 
a period had elapsed since I had been an inhabitant of a popu- 
lous ri(y,tliat passing scene appeared strange as well as new 
and I could not withdraw my attention from the unwonted ob- 
jects which struck me on e\ery side. 1 felt sti'ong interest in 
the unliceding passengers who were plodding on tlieir way to 
some unknown theatre of business or pleasure, and my imagina- 
tion ran w ild ujvm tlieir liistories, but accustomed to the quie- 
tude of the country, wliere excepting the ehorusses at theybrA*^ 
haus iiotiiing w^as heard save sylvan sounds, after the first no- 
velty had worn off, the incessant noise and bustle around be- 
came w earisome. A sensation of loneliness such as I had never 
felt on the rude hill or in the trackless wood now stole over me. 
I heard voices accosting each other familiarly in the neighbour- 
ing apartments, frequent footsteps passed my door, but 1 was 
left to iny solitude ; with not one of the numerous persons who 
traversed the spacious Inn could I claim kindred or acquaint- 
ance, and I felt relieved when tlie carriage arrived which was to 
convey me to the scene oi‘ courtly festivity. 

Swiftly whirled along streets lined with the splendid mansions 
of the great, I arrived at the palace whose outward appearance 
corresponded with the magnificence within, innumerable lights 
blazed from its lotty windows, the state ^equipages of the* nobi- 
lity were drawn up in long lines froin the gates; troopers were 
galloping about to keep order,* arkl notliirig was wanting to 
swell the grandeur of the pageant. The courtyard and the en- 
trance balls were filled with the soldiers of the guard, and crowds 
of servants in their gala dresses, lined the marble stair case and 
glittering antichambers. The proper authority announced iny 
name to one of the gentlemen in waiting, and he presented me 
to the lord Chamberlain, a stately personage who stood at the en- 
trance of the principal saloon to receive the company. A fixed 
smile sate upon the lips of this accomplished courtier, he bowed 
graciottsly in reply to my salutation and then as if he thought 
something more might be required, said, “ welcome Count de Hai- 
ling to the court of which your father was so distinguished an 
ornament, many hearts will rejoice at the colour you have cho- 
neik/ and turning away uttered similar common pieces to the 
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next person wlio claimed his attention. One or two of the Aids- 
de-Canip vouchsafed a slifjfht notice, a compliment to the merits 
of my father, q { whom I longed to converse with those who hap- 
pier than his son, had been on terms of friendship and intimacy 
with t iie illustrious statesman whom I had never seen since infan- 
cy ; but they sin wed no disposition to ^-atify me in this wish, 
and complied with the forms of politeness permitted me 

to wander about the jnrorjreous suite of apartments with no bet- 
ter amusement than that of gazing upon the gay throngs, who 
wholly engrossed with each other, paid little attention to the 
stranger. My eyes glanced over the lovely forms of beautiful 
women, decked with all the ornaments which fancy could devise 
their attractions lieight#*ned by the toilette’s inost'retined arts ; 
but none ol this dangerous artillery of female charms was direct- 
ed against me. I observed the rising blush, the sparkliog 
glance, the downcast look and smothered sigh, betrayed by nia 
ny of the fair assembly «it tiie approacii of some favoured cava- 
lier. — Much too of scorn from the proud lip of beauty , many 
stolen looks and claspiugs of the hand, and Hashes troiii eyes 
beaming with triumph or detiauce; but a mere stranger I posst s- 
sed no share, in the joys or the sorrows agitating the breasts of 
the circle around me. 

The object of no interest, no maiden’s lip smiled approval of 
my suit, no rival’s brow contracted into atrowm at niy admiring 
gaze ; no timid lover made me tiie confidante ot his passion nor 
ga} co(juette singled me out as the mark for the envy of a score 
of sighing swains. 

Accosted only to become the victim of some tedious courtier's 
loquacity, I listened with chafed ears to the solemn notlungs of 
that shunned race of beings, who are ever on the watcli for an 
auditor fastening greedily upon the unfortunate stranger ^ oni- 
pelled by courtesy, or the absence of more agreeable compani- 
ons to huid unwilling attefiticyki to their dull harangues. 

From this species of martyrdom I was at lengtii relievful by a 
page who siiniinoned me to the Duke's private cabinet. 1 loliow^ 
ed my conductor through a side door w Inch led into a narrow 
passage, his steps fell noiselessly over the matted floor, and as t 
threaded its mazes I could not help contrasting the profound 
quietude of this secluded avenue, with the glare and glitter oi the 
ball room which 1 had just quitted : the loudest bursts of the mu- 
sic were pnly faintly conveyed to its recesses and no other sound 
penetrated the lonely spot. The passage terminated in a spa- 
cious vestibule, and the page directing me to await his return, left 
me to my own reflections. 

I amused myself with examining the decorations of that por- 
tion of tjie palace which appeared to be dedicated to the private 
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hours and pleasures of the prince. I admired the rich simplict-^ 
ty, the absence of vain sliow^ and the attention to comfort which 
characterized its embellishments. A mild and g^tle light shed 
from lamps of ground glass pervaded the apartment, a few small 
and exquisitely painted pictures were disposed upon the walls^ 
tripods of marble or bronze supported groupes of delicately 
chiselled figures in ivory ; and flowers blooming from costly chi- 
na vasi's occupied every niche. The draperies and carpets were 
of plain silk, and the whole arrangement seemed admirably 
adapted to soothe the piind weary of the pomp and parade of 
public life. Here, thought the novice all that could distract or 
disturb the soul is banished ; this retreat sacred to the enjoy- 
ment of friendship, the calm indulgence of elegant pursuits, in- 
vites tranquil contemplation, oilers solitude and repose. Pursuing 
the train of ideas awakened by reflections upon the duties, cares 
and difficulties attendant on the career of the great, 1 indulged 
in a reverie which was interrupted by .a slight rustling noise in 
the apartment and looking up, I beheld a young female advan* 
ciiig through one of the iiuiiiefous doors opening into the sur- 
rounding chambers. She made a few paces which brought her 
to the centre of the vestibule, and then as it‘ bewildered and un- 
certain where to turn her steps, stood for a moment motionless, 
too muck absorbed in her own wretchedness to mark my observ- 
ing glance and pitying eye. She was clad in the deepest 
mourning; her long black veil thrown back, and mingling with 
the rich floating tresses of her luxuriant hair, disclosed a fair 
and beautiful face, whose deadly whiteness, and woe-begone 
expression, though they might dim, could not totally obscure 
the matchless charms which nature, had lavished there. Her 
eyes were cast upwards in mute and hopeless anguish, tears 
coursed eacii other in torrents down het pale cheeks, her lips 
quivered in strong emotion ; her breath came in thick convul- 
sive sobs, and her delicate bands 'hung down helplessly as 
though she wanted strength to lift them in aid of the internal 
supplication she was ev^ently addressing to the only power 
who would not spurn her prayer- 

Such a spectacle could hot fail to excite the warmest and ten- 
derest interest in a soul not utterly devoid of human feeling. It 
was impossible to withdraw my eyes from a creature so lovely 
and so afflicted, and though I feared that even my sympathizing 
gaze would add to her distress, I could not appear quite indit- 
feresd to the grief of a gentle being apparently so iriendleae 
and farlom, nor forbear the attempt to utter a single word of 
h<^e and consolation. An oS’er of service, ard^ yet half 
eiif^ked by the timid fear of offending passed my lips ; the love- 
ly stranger turned her swimoiing eyes upon me, but bjedove she 
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«ou1d utter a single word in reply, the door through whieJf^he 
had issued opened again^ and a coarse looking mari^ who Ilnng«> 
ed to annihilate, entered ; and roughly chided lier for not at- 
tending more strictly to his directions ; she stepped hastily back, 
the door closed upon her, and before I had recovered Irom the 
consternation which her sudden appearance and as sudden de- 
parture occasioned, I was ushered into the presence of my sove- 
reign. 

Scarcely permitting myself to conjecture whether the fair 
mourner, whose grief had so deeply touched me, had been dis- 
missed in tears and anguish from the closed chamber, the im- 
pression which the bare supposition of such a circumstance pro- 
duced, was not very favourable to the person on whom this in- 
voluntary suspicion lay. 

The Duke sate at a table surrounded by the favourite members 
of his council. I saw him for the first time in my life, but dis- 
tinguished him from his companions at a glance, guided by the 
fidelity of a portrait which iny father had sent to me when 
a child, and which I had often gazed upon with the fer- 
vour of boyish loyalty : prizing it as a sort of talisman which 
united me to the land of iny^ birth and of iny paternal 
ancestors. The Duke’s handsome yet austere features were 
now somewhat touched by age as well as care, and the solici- 
tude to hide the inroads of time was apparent in the studious 
selection and arrangement of his dress, w hich was altogether 
rather finical for the attire of a man whose martial po^t and 
dauntless air denoted the warrior. Deeply engaged in perusing 
a paper, lie did not perceive my entrance until some one men- 
tioned niy name, and then iis iron countenance relaxing into a 
smile, he extended both arms to raise me as I knelt before him ; 
and quitting his chair^ leaned one hand upon my shoulder and 
gazed upon me for an instant with cordial kindness. ^ You 
ai^ like your father young JnaA,” he exclaimed with some emo- 
tion, “ serve me as faithfully and depend upon my favour, think 
not that although 1 have permitted you to remain at a distance 
from my person, I have been unmindful of your interests and 
the claims you possess as the son of a. true and trusted friend ; 
a new commission is now preparing for you, and to-morrow you 
will receive an appointment to the command of the troops in 
garrison at the castle of Wolden. The duty may appear irk- 
some to a gay spirit, panting for the pleasures of a dissipated 
capital in which in all probability you expected to spend the 
winter; hnt it is of a confidential nature, and will lead to pro- 
motion. Much as I desire to have yon near me, I should ill 
evince my grateful sense of your fatlier’s services, were I to per- 
mit you tq beeome domesticated in a court which presents too 
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matJy incentives to vice of the most dangerous nature, for the 
be^ intentioned wholly to withstand. You shall not however 
be suffered to languish for any grievous period in the fortress 
which is now your destination3 I have the naihe of Julius de 
Harling on iny list for the first vacant regiment ; we may look 
forward to a hot campaign in the Netherlands shortly, and I 
doubt not that your conduct in the trust assigned to you, will 
merit a command seldom bestow^ed upon so juvenile a soldier.” 
Respectfully and modestly returning thanks lor this gracious 
manifestation of regard, and receiving a paper of instructions 
relative to my new appointment from the hands of the Duke's 
secretary, I made my bow and withdrew, internally vexed that 
a strong and unconquerable prejudice prevented me from feel- 
ing the degree of gratitude due to the man who had raised the 
fallen fortunes of my father’s house : who in the remembrance of 
past services, a recollection generally so evanescent in the 
breasts of princes, had displayed one rare and estimable trait, 
and from whose assurance of continued patronage, I might ex- 
pect to commence my military career under the most brilliant 
auspices. 

Returning to the ball room, I no longer felt mortified and dis- 
appointed at the indiflerence^ evinced towards me by the lair 
multitude who danced the joyous hours away. My heart and 
thoughts were filled with tender reminiscenses of that lovely ap- 
parition, whose mourning robes, distracted air, and weeping 
eyes, were the more alfecting from their contrast to the gay 
and brilliant assembly, where, under the same roof, the young 
and happy laughing at care, could scarcely teach themselves to 
believe in its existence. How difl’erent were the feelings and 
the fortunes of those who on this evening were in attendance 
at the ducal palace. Here beauty attracted crowds of adorers, 
the wise, the noble and the brave bowed down before her shrine ; 
hung upon her smiles, and anticipateVl every wish ; she had only 
to issue the most tyrannical or the most capricious command to 
see it instantly obeyed. A few steps* further — the intervention 
of a single wall, and how striking the reverse. Under the guid- 
ance of an insolent menial— alone, unpitied, left to struggle 
with despair, one of the loveliest of her sex wandered a prey 
to hopeless anguish : spurned perchance by the flinty liearts to 
whom her anxious supplications, her agonizing appeals had been 
addressed. 

Taking no interest in a scene where all that met my eye and 
ear jarred upon my feelings, respect for the Duke alone detain- 
ed me in an assembly composed of such discordant materials. 
Throwing myself upon a couch at the farthest possible distance 
from the gay crowd I looked on with an unobservant ^aze, until 
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nty attention was aronsed by a groupe whose conversation as 
they passed and repassed^ was carried on in too loud a tone for 
me to have aiyr scruple in availing myself of the inforniation it 
conveyed. “ Nay Count” cried one of the parly “ it would be 
rank cozenage to accept the wager, lam assured that Prince 
Er7iest ivill he here to night : and I have stranger news, the 
sentence of banishment pronounced against the Bohemian is re- 
voked ; }ou shall see him sparkling in the jewels ol tiie order 
conierred upon him by the Duke’s own hands. Marschalk has 
the credit of this arrangement, but it bears the marks of a wo- 
man's policy. The Princess Sophia desires to be upon good 
terms wdth her future son-in-law and will purchase his approval 
of her nuptials at any price.” Trust me,” replied the Count, 

it will prove a hollow peace ; there are men in the Duke's coun- 
cil wdio cannot be satistied nor passive when they see that in- 
truding upstart restored to favour ; there’s danger in it, aye 
and disgrace, and though the genius of a de Harling or tae 
straiglit-tbrwuird policy ot‘ Von Verde, no longer guides the reins 
of government, we shall find people wise enough to see the pe*^ 
ril, and sufficiently bold to tell the prince that he cannot insult 
the nobles with impunity.” “ Hush ! have a care 1” returned 
the first speaker. The prince is more anxious to display bi^ 
power than heedful to acquire popularity at court: be plays a 
deep game, and we may live to see strange things. Rejoice that 
you have saved your gallant Roan, for see he comes, and with 
Lis usual train, there's not a braggart, a knave, or a jackal mis- 
sing.” 

I turned ray eyes towards the grand entrance which the prince 
had just crossed ; he advanced along the room with somewhat 
ol a careless and supercilious air, followed by half a dos^en offi- 
cers, who were all yourtg, attired alike in splendid uniforms, and 
distinguished by a certain haughtiness of manner which they ap- 
peared to have adopted in 'compliment to their patron. The 
party attracted all eyes as they made the circle of the room to- 
gether : conversation of the most interesting nature was sudden- 
ly broken olf, and the attention oj every individual absorbed ei- 
ther in watching their movements or in the attempt to assume 
an air of indiflerence which their exertions to render natural 
made the more conspicuous. The music still played, but the 
dancers moved languidly, so deeply were they engaged in obser- 
ving the conduct ot the prince , whose deportment was in truth 
calculated to excite attention and remark. His notice was ea- 
gerly sought by a large portion of the assembly, and capricious- 
ly bestowed ; he passed numerous male and female aspirants! 
who pressed forwards with anxious zeal to pay their respects ; 
without youchsafing the slightest return to their welcomes ^n4 
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'^bi^isanc^s, to others he displayed an affectation of cordiality, 
making the ap;»rtrnenf rini^ with the loud ^reetin^^ and the 
jjay iuuii^h: some he passed with a sino^Ie wordwwhispered oon- 
fidentially ; and to a tew he paid his compliments with studious 
Courtesy. These manifestations of respectful deierencc, notwith- 
standin/j^ the importance conferred upon them by their exclusive- 
ness^ were not invariably successful. Several persons to whom 
they were addressed made a very IVij^id return ; but the prince. 
Hot easily abashed, redoubled his efforts to procure a more flat- 
tering reception. The worthies attending in his tram, were 
carefully employed in copying their master. I was much amused 
to see how quickly they caught the tone, and how strictly they 
followed the example he gave them. Their e\es were averted 
and their necks stiffened whenever it was his pleasure to disre- 
gard the bows and smiles of those who sought his mdice. They 
swarmed round the favoured person with wlioni he paused to 
converse ; adding to the hilarity of the greeting by the lively sally 
and ready burst of merriment. To those honoured with a iriend- 
ly nod or passing word they gave a respecllul or a frank recog- 
nition : bowed with grave civility to the favoured number whose 
good opinion the prince shewed himself anxious to conciliate ; 
and stood in reverential silence before the unyielding person on 
l^hom his gracious condescensions were lavished in vain. The 
rest of the assembly they regarded with insolent iridiflerence, 
acattering smiles and glances at their caprice aud appearing to- 
tally disregardful and unconscious of the presence of all who 
were not so fortunate as to be of tbeir acquaintance. 

1 had arisen it the entrance of the young heir, and his train of 
satellites ; but retained iny placcy not being at all inclined to 
seek the favour so jealously and scantily conferred upon persons 
whose claims were far superior to ifiine*‘l^t happened however 
to be the pleasure of the prince to single roe oat as the object of 
peculiar attention, be cast his eyek tow ards the spot w herel wag 
standing alone ; looked at me for a moment with apparent satis* 
faction ; and advancing midway from the group with whom he 
had been conversing, dispfitchf d one of his esquires, to make his 
wishes known : and thus honoured 1 could only obey the man- 
date and hasten forward to pay roy compliments w ith the best 
grace I could assume. 1 w as received witii a glow of kindness 
which would have been highly gratifying had I not observed the 
arts which the prince stooped to practice whenever be deemed 
it 0l!|iedient to win any individual to his party, which he evident* 
ly Wished to strengthen irom the ranks oi iiis lather’s private 
kiid personal friends ; but there was no probability of remaining • 

i f cot against the unaffected cordiality of his manner. He link- 
i my arm within his own^ aud began instantly to sp|eak in the 
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inost BfTectionnte language of my father. * Tlie good Bairoii,^ 
he exclaimed, “ knew how to make allowance for the follies of 
youth : he was to me a kind, gentle and judicious monitor; 
Lis wise and disinterested coun el preserved me from many dan- 
gers, and he was ever ready to interpose his friendly offices w ith 
one too prone to view my errors with severity : I have lost 
by his death a guide — a guardian whose value was inestimable, 
and who I m ly never hope to replace. It is possible that others 
may feel an equnl degree of affection for my person, but none 
have it in their power to give me such substantial proof of their 
regard. He never abused his interest with the Duke, and under 
the mild do.ninioii of his government we were not goaded to ex- 
tremities — Julius you have visited this court in most unhappy 
times. Beware how 5 'ou make any display of virtue, for banish* 
merit will be the reward of its exertifin. The upright Von 
Werde — but this is not a scene titled for the sad ^seriousness of 
political discussion, mirth and wine must banish every gloomy 
thought. We will on tliis testal night strive at least to masque 
our bleeding hearts beneath a joyous brow. Come 1 will present 
you to the tuture Duchess, she is young, handsome, and witty 
withal ; and percliance her interest may achieve what i have 
striven to effe(*t in vain — the -better government of this most 
wretched country.” We made oiir way to the spot where the 
Princess Sophia was seated, dispensing the sunshine of her smiles 
upon the crowd who thronged around. The regal style of her 
beauty well became the jewelled coronet and velvet robe, but the 
fire of her flashing eye, and tiie haughty curl of hep lip, betray- 
ed qualities which augurvd ill for the happiness of those whose 
destinies were under her cvmtroul. The scene of distress which 
1 had witnessed in the antichamber, recurred to ray mind ; she 
was *all powerful yetlier piediation had either not been sought ; 
or the petition fOr its exescise had failed. 

The Duke, entering, penetrated the circle which surrounded 
the chair of the Princess ; and advancing through the yielding 
crowd paid his respects to the illustrious guest with dignity and 
grace. Pleasure sate smiling on his unrullled countenance ; be 
welcomed his son with a gracious air, appearing at least to be 
undisturbed by the triumphant looks of the strong party who 
had gathered themselves behind the prince. My humility check- 
ed the suggestion, or 1 should have thought that there was no 
small degree of exultation in the glances cast on me as I stood 
by the side of the heir apparent. This idea however flattering 
to my consequence, wounded niy pride, as it displayed me to my 
own mind in the character of an easy dupe. Though striving 
to banish so mortifying a notion I began to account for the ex- 
traordixigry courtesy extended towards me and the praises lilvish^ 
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ed upon my father, in a way which was any thing but soothing f 
neither my own desert nor the merits of the late Baron de Har-» 
ling had procured for me the distinction 1 enji»y#d, but in the 
present distracted state of political atlairs^ the accession of eve- 
ry individual likely to take an active part, was of value to the 
contending factions. Impressed wi(h this conviction I bore the 
glories of the evening without being intoxicated. 

Unier the guidance (rf my illustrious patron I had no reason te 
complain of the reception which awaited me from those who but 
an hour before had turned away with coldness or disdain. In 
despite of the free occupation of my thoughts I felt my spirits 
exhilarated by the gay conversation which 1 shared in common 
with my companions, though I sometimes recoiled with a strong 
feeling of disgust from the bold license assumed by the prince, 
the reckless freedom of his address to females of rank, wlio in 
the sanctuary of his father’s palace should have been suj>posed 
virtuous, and secured from insult. The* wanton and vain glori- 
ous display of his power and the shameless nature ot the re- 
marks with which he scrupled not to amuse the by -slanders 
amazed while it revolted me. He read my feelings in iny coun- 
tenance and anxious toefl'ace the injurious impression, gracefully 
apologized for the errors wliich he was hurried into by lor- 
ced and agitated spirits. “ Heaven knows'* he continued 1 am a 
friend to the sex, I love them all for the sake of my Louisa with 
tlie exception of those dowdies who usurp the place w here she 
ought to shine/' Who is Louisa*' said I. The prince was drawn 
ofl' by an importunate friend and the Bohemian replied “ Louisa 
Von Werdewho will soon be the favoured Sultana; by Jove the 
princess Sophia must hide her diminished head when this fair 
star re-appears, and received at court she shall be despite of all 
the prudes in Christendom.*' 1 had heard the father's services 
applauded, I found that they were to be rewarded by the daugh- 
ter’s seduction and I sickened at tife n^ralsof a court. Invited 
to a select banquet at which the prince presided, the conviction 
that his mind was naturally coarse and insensible to intellectual 
pleasures forced itself upop mm My senses w^ere held captive 
by the incessant flow of gaiety, the lively sallies inspired by the 
ever brimming wine cup but while I was amused by the wild and 
fearless indulgence of eccentric humour and extravagant glee 
there was something disgusting to an uncorrupted heart in the 
libertine tone of the conversation, the reckless levity and impi- 
ous jeeta which characterized the wit, and 1 left the table eleva- 
ted Ojpirits, yet with an unsatislied mind, iascinated by the 
biilbaiit yoyousness of the scene, yet gladly exchanging its fever- 
ish and exhausting delights lar the quiet seclusion oi my cksim* 
bar, vot the Black Bear. c « 
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■ Upon no one of the occurrences of the evening^ could I ^ell 
without pain ; the warm interest which I had taken in the sor- 
rows of the fair and unknown mourner remained unabated and 
there was a pensive pleasure iriinp:led with the melancholy which 
stole over me at the recollection of her griefs : and left a sooth- 
ing influence upon iny mind : but I looked upon all the rest with 
unmitigated dissatisfaction. The Duke and his son were to me 
objects of dislike almost amounting to abhorrence. It was in 
vain that 1 recalled the numberless manifestations of kindness 
shown to my father in former times ; and the courteous recep- 
tion which in grateful remembrances of his services I bad met 
with from both. I could not conquer the prejudices springitjg 
against them in my breast, the cold, the hollow heartednes-i which 
both had evinced to feminine distress filled my soul with horror. 
I had seen a lielpless woman dismissed in tears and agony from 
the Ducal presence, and 1 liad heard the ruin of another unprotect- 
ed and orphaned creature calmly spoken of as a thing of course 
by the confidante of the profligate heir. 

I had no pleasure in the contemplation of the duty to which I 
bad been appointed. To be employed in the capita] was not my 
wish, lor ] saw the impossibilty of remaining neutral, while the 
circle around me were so furiously engaged ; and I was anxious 
to make in) self acquainted with the views and merits of the op- 
posing parties before I plunged myself into a troubled sea of po- 
litics. Yet while undesirous of a protracted residence at the 
court ; the prospect of commanding the garhson of a state pri- 
son was exceedingly disagreeable. I disliked the heavy weight 
of responsibility which it would entail upon me, a responsi- 
bility unrelieved by the • soul-stirring and stormy pleasures 
of doubtful warfare. Neglect would incur disgrace, while 
there could be nu fieUi for exerlion, and 1 should be condemned 
to a tedious round of obsto vanees without the opportunity of ac- 
quiring military expericilce ) and though somewhat cheered by 
the expectation of a speedy campaign, 1 doubted whether I 
should be qualified for the command of a regiment, unless 1 could 
previously serve in a better schc^d tl^aii that afl’orded by a scan- 
ty garrison. 1 had already wasted a summer in idleness, and 
weary of inactivity ardently longed to mingle with my fellow as- 
pirants, and learn the art of war under men whose well earned 
fame filled me with envy and admiration. 

I was aroused next morning from my bed by a visit from a 
grave personage, one of tlie privy counsellors whom I recollect- 
ed to have seen at the table in the Duke’s cabinet. This gen- 
tleman in a long and sufficiently tiresome harangue, lamented the 
unhappy differences wdiich existed between the members ot the 
ffeiguiug^ family. Prince firnest^ he said, prompted by an unua» 
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tural* ambition, stimulated by the insidious advice of ill disposed 
men, M^ould be satisfied with nothing less than the usurpation 
of all the power and authority into the hands of lumself and his 
unworthy favourites. Particularly w^ary and choice in bis ex^ 
pressions, 1 could only glean intelligence of a general nature 
from the guarded conversation of my visitor. Continuing his 
discourse he advised me to shun with the utmost care, those al- 
lurements which would not fail to be held out to induce me to 
Join the party hostile to the sovereign and to the state, whose in- 
terests he averred were inseparable. 

The name of de Harling he said was of consequence to the 
prince, while the duke held it to be a sacred dut^ to guard the 
heir of his trusted friend from the ruin which would inevitably 
overtake those who followed the desperate counsels of his son. 
This dissertation was intended to prepare me lor a more s dden 
removal from tiie capital th&n 1 had anticipated, 1 was directed 
to proceed to W olden w ith the least possible delay, and as any 
remonstrance upon iny part, would I had reason to believe, be 
attributed to the successful machinations of Prince Ernest, I 
deemed it adviseable to comply with apparent willingness, tho' 
in truth the mandate was particularly inconvenient, as 1 was 
desirous to devote a few days at least, to the transaction of 
some business w ith a person to whose care much valuable pro- 

I jerty belonging to n y father had been entrusted. I ardent- 
y desired to question my visitor respecting the lady whose 
charms and whose griefs had made .so deep an impression upon 
my heart ; but a moment s i^eflection convinced me that I should 
only betray my own feelings, without eliciting any information 
from the cold and cautious politician who calculated the eliect 
of every word he uttered. The frankness of my manner disarm- 
ed bis suspicions, and he left me with the full conviction trhat I 
preterred the patronage of the duke t(\ the dangerous friendship 
of his son : unaware that 1 only remained aloof, determined not 
to stand committed with either, until I could satisfy myself whe- 
ther my country demanded the risque of life, name and fortune 
in its service. i 

In the course of two hours I quitted the capital marvelling at 
the revulsion in my feelings which had taken place during tiie 
brief period of my visit. An anxious restless curiosity hud 
succeeded to the calm tranquillity hitlierio so undisturbed. ^J'he 
view of the world whei^in 1 was called upon to act a part was 
any thing but inviting; yet it had untiUed me for retirement^ 
and dMroyed the gratification i had experienced in solitary en-^ 
loymenfs: content with cultivating intellectual pleasures, with 
the pursuits of literature and science, 1 had looked to nothing 
Ij^ond the eoid^’s meed; but uow prospects of \ast uim 
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"ttuflefined txicui opened befoi-e me ; my spirit panted for 
more active occu|^>ations. All the romance of my character 
was aroused, by the scene I bad witnessed in the private 
apartment of the palace, and had it not been for the dis- 
taste which my fastidious delicacy entertained to the orgies of 
the prince, the assurance that nothing good could spring ironi so 
rank a soil ; I should have thrown myself at once into the party 
of the young heir ; so strongly was my mind impressed with the 
conviction that some act of itijuslice had convulsed the features 
of the afflicted stranger and caused the tears to flow like winters 
rain from eyes so sweet and fair. 

There was no beauty of scenery to win me from my pensive 
thoughts, my iirst day’s journey was particularly uninteresting, 
on the third an accident delayed me for the space of 48 hours at 
a miserable port town : on the ensuing morning the road I tra- 
velled led tlirougli a sterile rocky tract occasionally diversified 
by broad nielanclioly^ forests of pine, whose pillared trunks 
stretching to an interminable distance presented long gloomy 
vistas, which seemed to lead to darkness and to death. The 
toils of the husbandmen were denied to the ungrateful soil, and 
no token of Imtnau labour or human habitation was visible to 
the eye, fatigued with roaming aver a waste uncheere.d by sights 
or sounds connected with civilized life. The wild animals par- 
taking the general dreariness were silent, and nothing was heard 
save the sullen reverberation of the horses’ hoofs against the fiin- 
ty eartli. Attended only by my servants I missed the exhilarat- 
ing songs with which the soldiers were wont to beguile the tedi- 
um of a march : and 1 pushed onwards wdtii speed in the hope 
of emerging from a scene of such utter desolation. As I ad- 
vanced liowever, the country became more wild and savage, I 
entered a winding ravine destitute of trees, and skirted on either 
side with lofty piles of /rowiiing rocks ; while absorbed by the 
deep and aw'ful gloom of lhe*place, a hollow rumbling sound re- 
sembling distant thunder struck upon ray ear : the noise en- 
creased, and I was speedily aware of the approach of some hea- 
vy vehicle rattling along the haijd road. The echoes of the rocks 
encreased the horrid dissonance, as the carriage came thunder- 
ing on : and being hidden from view by the projecting clifl's, it 
Was close upon me before I could obtain a glimpse of the object 
which had attracted my attention. It proved to be si cumbrous 
machine covered with black leather curtains, which though fast- 
ened down by sundry straps, cieaked and flapped like tlie wrings 
of some huge bat with every gust of the titful wind. This shape- 
less vehicle was drawn by six horses, and surrounded on all sides 
by a troop of armed men, in whose dark and uncouth habiliments 
1 reoo^uzed the ministers of arbitrary power, the black band 
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ernufoyed in guardinp^ prisoners of state. The whole cavalcadl^ 
passed rapidly through the ravine, appearing and disappearing 
like some fiendish pageant startingfroin the realms of woe at the 
wizard's call. 1 thought of the legend of the devil’s coach, and of 
that sable equipage which it is said is sometimes sent as a warn«- 
ing of approaching dissolution. Rolling heavily onwards until 
the sound of its wlieels died in the distance, when silence was 
again restored to the glen, 1 began to doubt the reality of the 
spectacle and to fancy that I might have been deceived by a vi- 
sion of my distempered fancy so swiftly had it escaptnl from my 
ken. A few more miles brought me to another obscure post 
house, which arose on tlie skirt oj an extensive forest, here I was 
obliged to remain until our wearied animals were rested and 
refreshed. The place w as wild and uncultiv ated and the lew in- 
habitants who procured a scanty subsistence amid the black 
bare stones of this sullen waste, were too busily employed in a 
long range of stables at some distance tg give any attention to a 
person of so little importance as myself; when at length I found 
the postmaster for a moment disengaged I could not gain any 
intelligence respecting the forlorn inmate of the strongly guarded 
carriage which had jireceded me, he either knew, or w'oahl say 
nothing, except that the party Jiad stopped for fresh horses and 
were g<«ng forw^ard he supposed to the Castle of Wolden. Un- 
able to employ myself within the smoky precincts of the kitchen, 
I lounged idly at the door, ostensibly engaged in watching 
the antics of a kid, but in reality onl^ intent upon the miserable 
fate of the hapless prisoner journeying under such diflerent auspices 
to the place of my own destination. An autumnal wind blew 
freshly and as it w hirled the dry leavei^ which strewed the ground 
in clouds along the road 1 perceived that some substance too 
heavy to be lifted by the breeze remained after the heap w,hich 
had concealed it had been scattered abroad. A listless curiosi- 
ty induced me to stop and pick it up aijd on examination it prov- 
ed to be a small shagreen case containing a rich ruby stud, sur- 
rounded by valuable diamonds and an oVal piece of ivory, w^hich 
had once been decorated with a n^iniature painting now effaced. On 
the reverse these few words’ were carefully transcribed with some 
sharp instrument : “ for the love of mercy the person into whose 
hands Providence may direct this packet, is conjured to hasten 
with all s|>eed to the capital and bind a dark red ribbon round 
the image of our lady which stands in the niche of the Braunfels 
hoff." A duller imagination than mine would have connected 
this slf^nge request with the prisoner who had so passed 
the spot where I had found the jewel and the tablet. There was 
a possibility that I might be abetting treason, but I could not 
iremain inexorable to the plea of the unfortunate : perchance 
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an innocent life hung upon my decision, and to my vivid%Dcy 
there seemed something providential in the destiny of a packet 
consigned in a happy moment to the wind of heaven. Had not 
an accident Metaiued me on the road, I should have preceded 
the carriage and thus a coincidence of favourable circumstances 
appeared to have occurred for the very purpose of ensuring the 
success of the petition. My resolution was immediately taken, 
having, in the hurry of my departure from the metropolis, neg- 
lected to write to the banker to whose care iny father’s most va- 
luable effects had been consigned, to direct that a small cabinet 
containing family papers should be forwarded to me at Wolden, 
I sate down and made the request the subject of a letter to which 
I added a postscript, directing my agent to fulfil a vow I had 
made to the virgin, by tying an ell of crimson ribbon round the 
arms of her image in the place described, and presenting a sum 
of money to tlie convent of Poor Friars under her immediato 
protection. 

Having seen one of my servants retrace his steps towards the 
capital, I mounted and pursued my journey. Entering a deep 
pine forest through which the road stretched for many miles, the 
landscape seemed to frown with fiercer gloom. The wind moan- 
ed dismally through the trees, Jthe ow l shrieked and the long 
gaunt howl of the wolf was heard in the distance. The over- 
hanging branches above my bead were in many places too 
thick to admit more than a dim tw ilight, even during the 
brightness of a summer day, and in the clovsing gloom of 
an autumnal evening the road became miserably dark and 
dreary. 

At length emerging into a narrow valley I saw the Castle of 
Wolden perched Irowningly on the summit of a rocky eminence 
the black massej^ of its towersappearing to shoot into the cloudd 
which clothed the ark Above with sombre drapery. The lofty 
hill on which the castle sfood was thickly planted with trees and 
leaving the valley I found myself again toiling through a dense 
wood. The sound of carriage wheels a second time disturbed 
the solitary echoes, the light ^f torches gleamed throug^h the 
foliage, and the same black vehicle which had passed me in the 
morning came clattering along, looking in the ruddy glare like 
some infernal machine encompassed by demons : the ^wart din- 
gy figures of the guard conveying the idea of a fiendish compa- 
ny rather than of human beings. I shuddered involuntarily as 
the hearse-like equipage and its grim appendages crossed my 
path and urging on my jaded horse gained at last the portal of 
tile castle, answered the challenge of the S6iitinels> and after a 
tedious delay was admitted. 
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Clfeerlew its ray journey had been, its termination was if JKWH- 
Eible^ more dreary ; a weight fell upon my heart, and my spirits 
were oppressed as I ^azed upon the strong walls which seemed 
to shut me from the living world. One of the wardens, a gaunt 
looking wretch, conducted me with jealous caution through a 
second postern, and passing a vaulted arch we reached the court 
yard. The guard of the garrison had mustered in haste the clash 
of their arms startling the echoes of the sullen walls and atford- 
ing a welcome relief to the dull silence of that mournful place. 
IMy wandering eyes fell with pleasure on the jovial countenances 
of the troopers ; passing along the lines I greeted these honest 
fellow . s with the frank good humour which finds a ready passport 
to the soldier’s heart. A loud cheer which made the towers ring 
and discomposed the sour features Of my guide answered my 
brief address, and dismissing the men to their guardroom, I 
crossed the quadrangle and entering a low portal, found my- 
self in an arched passage. The clink qf my spurs and even the 
faint footfalls of the attendant whocrepi along with the stealthy 
pace of a cat resounded through the dismal avenue ; we at last 
reached a vestibule constructed with strength and solidity simi- 
lar to the rest of the building, and here 1 found the Castellan 
waiting to receive me. 

» Dependant upon this person for the only society the fortress 
could alibrd. 1 scanned my destined companion with an anxious 
eye ; but w^as compelled to turn from the scrutiny with no vivid ex- 
pectation of pleasurable converse during the long days we might 
be doomed to spend together. Soinewiiat advanced beyond the 
middle age, he might not unaptly have been termed a giant in 
ruins, his tall athletic figure exhibited, tokens of decay: his limbs 
eeemed to have been relaxed and loosened from their joints, and 
MOW performed their functions with difficulty and pain. There 
was nothing pectiliarly disagreeable in his countenance, the fea- 
tures were hard, coarse and altogether deficient in expression ; 
yet the total absence of all visible emotion did not in this partis 
evdar instance betray a vacant mind. It appeared as though he 
gaized upon tbe walls arouyd him until he had acquired the 
♦^rigidity of Stone ; his voice came rumbling from his throat with 
a hollow pattentous^sound, and his manners without being abso- 
lutely repulsive, were so cold and ceieinonious, that deeming it 
impossible to^ thaw die iceof bis reserve, I gladly retired from the 
restraintof hfSpresence to my own apartment. Liglited by a cheer- 
ful fire it offered a less dreaiy aspect than 1 had dared anticipate 
frondjteMifibre gloom characterizing that portion of the castle I 
badj^W^tlUsly traversed. A book beguiled the time until I was sum^ 
lnoimdio '^pper, tlm meal passed merel)? in silence ; Ute Gastel^ 
Ian displayed no cariosity to learn the floating events of tiiie day 
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li|}f>earing indeed to think that nothing worthy of note tould 
pass beyond the castle gates, and joining to this apathy a^pro^ 
yoking degree of incoinmunicativeness respecting all that relate 
ed to the interior; conversation necessarily flagged. 1 could 
learn nothing whatsoever concerning the prisoner or prisoners 
who might be inmates of the fortress and had I not received oc- 
cular proof of the fact, that one person at least suffered conflne- 
inent within these gloomy walls, 1 should have been led to doubt 
whether at this particular period any individual was subjected 
to the pains and penalties of captivity. 

Not choosing to speak with freedom to a person so chary of 
his words, I confined my remarks to the viands upon the table ; 
and after the exchange of the commonest courtesies, again 
gladly took refuge in the solitude of my chamber. 

Fatigued by the exertions of the day 1 soon sunk into pro- 
found repose, and the next morning under the influence of a bright 
sky and a cheerful sun the castle and its environs were seen to 
great advantage. Daylight revealed the magnificence of the 
surrounding landscape, which divested of all its horrors surpri- 
zed and delighted me by its grandeur. The fortress of 
W olden rose on the loftiest point of a long rocky chain of dwarf 
mountains. Tiie views from the towers and battlements though 
wild and savage were picturesque and romantic, presenting on 
three sides clusters of rugged hills, where the eye ranged through 
narrow defiles, sequestered glens, and pine crowned heights; now 
tlirown into shade, and now gleaming in the sun*s rays, ffn the 
fi>urth, the ground fell almost precipitously to a valley whose 
depths tlie dazzled sight failed to penetrate. On the opposite 
side a pine forest stretched oyer a wide extent of country, and 
the barrenness of the landscape beyond, softened andccmcealed 
by the distance was lost and melted in tlie meeting horizon. 
The arid tract clothed in a silvery mist, appearing like an ocean 
boundary. Above the cable's towers nothingwas to be seen save 
tlie majestic cupola of Ifeaven ; the eagle’s soaring wing alone 
brushed that dingy height, and the eye glancing upwards 
lost in the boundless fields of air all trace of earthly things^ Dis- 
turbed from my contemplations 4)y Hie not unwelcome bupile in 
tlie courtyard below, I saw the soldiers hastening to parade and 
again felt rny spirits raised by the jocund hilarity of these light 
hearted fellows. I joined them as they fell into the ranks, glad to 
be brought into contact with men upon whom the solemnity of the 
surrounding scene had produced no saddening effect ; but the 
duties of the morning were soon over, the accoutrements inspect- 
ed, the evolutions performed, and the guard relieved, the tompers 
filed out of the gate to exercise their horses, and again tlie casllf 
was left to its bleak solitude. 
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While wandering about upon the ramparts or exploring the 
quadrangles below, I felt a consiilerabie degree of annoyance 
from a suspicion which forced itself upon my mind^ that the Cas- 
tellan or one of his sable attendants forever on the Watch employ- 
ed themselves in tracking my footsteps ; the idea was the more 
disagreeable as I in reality entertained a wish to penetrate the 
secrets of the isolated prison ; but afi'ecting more indiiference 
than 1 felt, I strolled out upon the mountain paths and in the 
sublimity of the scenery endeavoiired to find a new and less 
painful subject for meditatidn. 

The beauties of nature can only be appreciated and enjoyed by 
a heart at rest, iny thoughts travelled back to the capital or dwel- 
led pensively upon the unfortunate inmates of those prison walls, 
which overtopping the highest hills were visible from every point. 
Listless and weary I returned to the castle, and wore out the 
lagging hours in melancholy reveries. My days were spent in the 
dullest species of monotony, diversified only by walks and rides, 
my book or my pencil. 

The country around was too thinly peopled to offer any ob- 
jects of interest of a more animated description than its dark 
woods, steep hills and rock strewn vallies. These were tenant- 
ed by the rudest order of peasants; the monks of a neighbouring 
monastery sliewed no disposition to emerge from their sheltered 
retreat in a glen below ; and I lacked an excuse for intruding 
upon their hospitality. Baffled in every attempt to discover who 
and what were the persons so strongly secured and so cautious- 
ly concealed in the deepest recesses of the guarded fortress ; still 
the hope of penetrating these secrets alone rendered the duty to 
which I had been appointed at all supportable. My careless 
demeanor at length threw the Castellan oflT his guard, and with 
my book in my hand T was permitted to roam at pleasure through 
the long avenues and silent courts which intersected the building 
but from the closest inspection I coulil gain little information* 
That one person at least must be incarcerated within these mas- 
sy walls I felt assured, from the circumstances of having encoun- 
tered tlie carriage which could only have been employed in the 
conveyance of a state prisoner : -and by vigilant watching 1 suc- 
ceeded in my desire to discover the precise spot of his confine- 
Inent. My servant had returned from the capital bringing the 
cabinet which had been the ostensible cause of his journey. I 
asceftained that my directions respecting the image of the vir^ 
gin had been obeyed, and in the absence of all other objects of 
intereisircr amusement, and sympathizing every day more deeply 
in the 'sorrows of the unknown prisoner, I anxiously sought an 
opportunity of assuringhim that his earnest appeal had not been 
overloaked nor disregarded. 
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• To accomplish this design I amused myself with composing a 
ballad so allusive to tlie circumstance that its meaning coulfl not 
be mistaken ; and adapting^ the words to a popular air I sang 
them as I passM as near as the nature of the building wouhl admit, 
to a grated aperture, which I had reason to suppose afforded 
light and air to passages leading to the apartments where the pri- 
soners were confined ; and where they might be permitted to take 
exercise. Several days were passed away before I could by the 
utmost stretch of imagination form any conjecture respecting 
the effect of my communication upon the forlorn inmate of these 
gloomy precincts. 

The suspense increased my anxiety, every feeling of my heart 
was completely absorbed in 'the intense interest inspired by that 
unfortunate person ; it was in vain that I attempted to divest my 
mind from its painful contemplations by a perusal of the family 
papers contained in the cabinet: a study which at any other 
time would have sufhcieiitly engrossed my attention ; for altho* 
the letters preserved in it were not depositories either of secrets 
or information of particular importance, they threw considera- 
ble light upon the character of iiiy father, and shocked rne not a 
little by the hollow heartedness, the contempt of truth and jus- 
tice which they revealed. I had always clung to the hope that 
my relatives had exaggerated the faults of a man whose alliance 
with a daughter of their house had displeased them ; and whose 
conduct to his wife, whatever blame might have been in strict 
justice attached to her, tended to increase tiieir prejudices, and 
to make them regret more deeply a uniou which they had never 
approved. The documents now before me compelled me to admit 
that they liad only too much reason to accuse iiim of an unprin- 
cipled selfishness which piirsued its own gratification at the ex- 
pense of every estimable feeling ; and I shuddered over the tri- 
fling indications of a base and venal mind which met me at eve- 
ry page, aflording alas, iLsufe testimony that he never scrupled 
at any time to sacrifice the noblest feelings, the holiest attributes 
ot'niaii, at the shrine of ‘a barbarous policy. 

My father’s marriage with the daughter of a foreign ambassa- 
dor had been any thing but happj^ ; Iris country formed an invin- 
cible objection to her relations, and their continued hostility 
widened a breach occasioned by the Baron’s devotion to politics, 
to the neglect of a high spirited, and perchance unreasonable 

vvoman. The climate of disagreed with my mother, who 

returning a few years after my birth to the bosom of her family, 
a separation took place which neitlier party ever appeared to re- 
gret. She could not be prevailed upon to part with her only child ' 
and my father in compliance with her wishes permitted me to 
be educated in a foreign country i a concession which elicited 
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no gr&titud«, since it was attributed to a dearth of natural aflfec- 
tion. " Even as a boy I '▼as struck by the injustice of these aiii- 
madversions, and though as I advanced towards manhood a 
painful conviction that I was not in reality an ofbject of very> 
deep attachment to my father impressed itself upon luy mind ; I 
washer ready to devise excuses for his apparent disregard^ nor 
could all the attempts made by my mother and her relations 
eradicate the affection which I felt for the parent from whom 1 had 
been estranged almost from my birth. He died before 1 was suf-^ 
iiciently master of my own actions to make any attempt to prove 
the nature of my feelings towards him ; but the moment I was 
emancipated from the controul of my guardians, I evinced my 
respect ibr his memory by entering into the military service of 
the state at whose councils he had assisted for so many years. 

The knowledge which I now obtained of the crooked mea-- 
sures which characterized his political system disgusted me with 
a government carried on 1 had every reason to believe upon the 
principles, and I felt more pity than ever for the captive wdio 
in all probability was at this moment suil'ering from the despo- 
tism which my own father had so long and so successfully la^ 
boured to establish. 

Filled with just indignation at the baseness and tyranny which 
bad developed themselves in connection with the administration 
of public affairs ; I threw dow n the papers and rushed to the 
spot where the unfortunate being languished, who perchance up- 
on bare suspicion only, bad been doomed to a cruel and unmerit- 
ed punishment. I had so often watched the grating without aim 
or object beyond the wish to acquaint tlie unhappy prisoner with 
the fulfilment of lus request, that I had no expectation of being 
more successful than usual in my attempt to acquire more defi- 
nite inforinatioii concerning him : but while gazing upon the 
grated aperture my eyes caught for the first time a shade flitting 
behind tiie bars ; in another moment A small white arm flashed 
Ibro’ tbem and something was thrown out which fortunately 
alighting on a spot which I was able to reach, I harried to the 
place, and found it to be a gold clasp attached to a cestus of 
black velvet. Amazed, horroi^' struck, yet filled, with a secret 
jov I exclaimed ^ Just heaven ! it is a woman !” and transport- 
ed beyond all limits of discretioa threw out my arms in the vain 
deske to tear down the walls which divided me from the object 
of my tenderest compassion. I soon became conscious of the 
ex^eme folly of the action, and repressing the strong emotion 
wUclMigitated my frame, resorted to the old expedient ; and by 
efaoumng the burthen of some wild song endeavoured to assure 
the vnitapp^ lady; whoever she might be, that her token had 
iittebedite oeatiMtioiir 
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When secure in the privacy of my own apartment, I 
examined the girdle in the hope that feminine ingenuity hra do-- 
vised some mode of communicating the intelligence which I bo 
anxiously desired to learn, but I was disappointed, there was no- 
thing about the embroidery which could be tortuftd into tlte 
slightest meaning, and 1 was obliged to conclude that an unex- 
pected opportunity having occurred she hadseissed the fortunate 
moment to assure me that she was aware of the strong interest 
with which her fate had inspired me, and would gladly accept 
the services thus tacitly ottered. Full of this idea I redoubled 
my attempts to approach the place of her confinement. I spent 
w hole days in the re-exainination of the accessible portion of this 
castle, but I wa(^ continually battled and tho* by stumbling upon 
one of the wardens conveying prisoners to the interior of this 
gloomy quarter I discovered that she was not the only prisoner, 
I perceived that to gain access to these apartments, must be per- 
fectly impracticable^ unless I could possess myself of the keys. 

To encrease my difficulties, the Castellan, who had hitherto 
lelt me as much to myself as I could reasonably desire, began 
to favour me with an extraordinary portion of his company, in- 
truding upon my rambles at seasonable and unseasonable hours. 
1 likewise perceived that the myrmidons of the prison were dou- 
bly alert, and that 1 could now scarcely turn an angle of the wail 
w ithout encountering one of these unwelcome personages. I deem^ 
ed it prudent to refrain from all notice of this new system of af- 
fairs, and therefore continued to ])erambulate as usual, tho’ with 
a less scrutinizing eye than heretofore : my walking propensi- 
ties nearly proved fatal to the Castellan ; unaccustomed to ex- 
pose his debilitated frame, to the bleak mountain air a very few 
promenades during some particularly cutting easterly winds suf- 
ficed, to confine him to his chamber with a severe rheumatic r fe- 
ver. 

The condition to whicK*he.was reduced gave me considerable 
uneasiness ; I feared that* 1 had somewhat wantonly endangered 
the poormairs life and Iso urgently entreated that he would not 
trifle with so serious an illness that he was at length persuaded to 
avail himself of the medical aid ^ a faionk belonging to the ady^ 
cent convent, who was celebrated all over the country for his 
skill in p}ianna<ry. 

The arrival of father Rupert formed a new epoch in my existf- 
ence, he w^as a small spare alert man with a marvellously intel- 
ligent countenance, and an activity of body which seemed to bid 
defiance to the weight of years. He was looked upon *as little 
less tkan a saint by the community around ; his unafiected piety 
the charity lie extended to every species of distress, and the number 
and extraordinary nature of his cures were regained with equid 
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gratftude and admiration. Even the saturnine visages of the jai- 
lers relented as they advanced to ask the good man’s blessing ; and 
all concurred in expressing their veneration of a person who had 
declined a high appointment offered to him, tbaf of prior of his 
convent, in order that he might be at liberty to attend to the 
wants of the poor and the diseased. 

I appreciated all the advantages to be derived from such a com- 
panion at a single glance ; but taught lessons in circumspection 
Very foreign to my nature, did not rush into his society with the 
eagerness which my long estrangement from congenial spirits 
would have prompted. We were however very soon upon friend- 
ly terms, he was too much a man of the world not to penetrate 
very early into the depths of a character so flimsily disguised, 
and too frank not to give ready confidence to a person as candid 
and ingenuous as himself. The Castellan’s illness promised to be of 
long duration, and having secured an apartment which the monk 
pronounced to be inaccessible to eavesdroppers ; we indulged 
Ireely in the utterance of every sentiment'. My ignorance of the 
politics of the capital, and the domestic history of its rulers sur- 
prized my companion, and he did not hesitate to gratify my cu- 
riosity upon subjects with which he seemed intimately acquaint- 
ed. in early life Father Rupert had mixed in courts and camps 
and he still took a lively interest in the passing events of the 
day : from his narrations I found a clue to much that had puzzled 
and perplexed me. “ Heaven only knows,” he exclaimed ‘"what 
is to become of this unhappy country should the dissensions of 
the nobles plunge it into civil war ; ruin must await the contest 
between a father and a son whom no filial piety restrains from 
seizing rights alleged to be illegally withheld. The Duke is now 
reaping the bitter fruits of his ambition, he was himself near the 
throne, but not near enough to claim it : and in the eyes of ma- 
ny persons he is now looked upon as an usurper. 

Our late Sovereign, the noble OUaoar of pious memory, left an 
only daughter. The states general convoked upon the occasion 
gave her the choice in marriage between two kinsmen, and she pre- 
ferred the youngest the poorest, and the most remote 

never did the Christian w6rld^ gaze upon a braver soldier, a 
more chivalrous knight, a truer gentleman than Adolph of Schal- 
tenberg. Raised to the highest eminence in the council, he de.sir- 
ed nothing more than to be allowed to defend his country’s honour 
in the field ; he left the cares of government to statesmen better ex- 
perienced and more ambitious, and content with the post of danger 
and .^noiir, coveted no greater share of power aud patronage 
than inat accorded to subjects holding equal rank in the service 
of the crown. Were I to indulge in the garrulity of age hoar 
maH I dilate upon the virtues of my beloved master, 1 knew 
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fcim Well, for I was the trusted servant of his father : I had Watch- 
ed over his youth, attended on his manhood, and would i^ladly 
have sacrificeu my own life to save one far dearer. I did my best, 
fou<rht by his side until we were both overpowered by a host of 
armed banditti, and I fell senseless over the still breathing body 
of the noblest and bravest of men. No longer able to defend him> 
he was butchered as he lay disabled on the ground : w hile aj>- 
peariu<; to be already dead the ruffians forebore to waste their 
blows upon his unwillirijef survivor — dead — yes from that fatal 
hour I became dead to^ the world. Too insij^nificant to avenjii^e 
the slautjclitcr of my beloved master, I withdrew disgusted with 
mankind to a monastery, devoting myvself in a more humble sphere 
to relieve tlie wants and soothe the sorrows of my fellows. 

“ The melancholy event which I have related” continued the 
monk, took place in the centre of a thick forest, whither, ac- 
coinpanietl by a few attendants only as he was wont to travel. 
Count Adolph journeyed toAvards the capital. As it was known 
that a band of outlaws infested the neighbouring mountainj, the 
murder was imputed to their weapons. Few if any persons could 
it w as supposed, at that period have taken any interest in the 
death of a man who evinced so little desire to intermeddle with 
state affairs ; but I confess I entertained suspicions at the time 
that the assassins were hired to perform their bloody work: sub- 
sequent events have confirmed rather than w^eakened this impres- 
sion, and the saints pardon me if I am wrong, but I think 1 
could name the aiders and abettors of this frightful homicide. 
Soon afterw ards the Duchess brought a dead child into the world, 
and now the politicians began to talk of the expedience of select- 
ing a second husband tor their widowed princess : and many 
aspirants were named for the hand of the fair mourner. It was 
at this period that your father’s diplomatic talents began 
to display themslves. He spoused the interests of Annin 1 us 
the suitor formerly rejeefed in Adolph's favour, and the success 
of this candidate was mainly attributed to the master spirit who 
not only negotiated a marriage attend^ by some difficulties, but 
persuaded tiie states general to alsociate the bridegroom in the so- 
vereignty of the realm, and to confer upon him the title of Duke. 
Prince Ernest is the only fruit of this, it should seem inauspici- 
ous union ; the death of his mother gives him in the opinion of ma- 
ny a claim to the throne, his partisans contending that the states 
exceeded the authority vested iu their hands in giving the scep- 
tre away from the rightful heir. Hence the collision of parties 
at the present hour : the anxiety of Arminius to strengthen him- 
self by ail alliance with the imperial family, and the exertions 
prince Ernest is daily making to stir up the coiumous in the sup- 
port oiTiis claims/' ^ 
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These cotnmunications were painfully interesting ta me, fot 
though delicacy withheld the monk from commenting with seve- 
rity upon my father's conduct, it was easy to perceive that his 
bold arbitrary measures had been deeply injurious to his country's 
welfare. The subject was distressing, and I gladly turned from 
it to another not less important, since it had occupied my whole 
heart ; I spoke of the unhappy prisoner. I believe, returned 
the monk that many victims to the savage policy of Arrninius 
have during liis reign perjslied miserably within these walls, and 
I have reason to suspect that a disgraced and banished minister 
whose arrest upon the confines of the Duchy remains a state se- 
cret, is imprisoned here. 1 related all my vain endeavours to reach 
the apartment allotted to the person lor whom I jell so anxious 
an interest. “Monks,” replied Father Rupert, “ and magicians 
were often in former times considered to be one and tlie same 
thing ; and the secrets imparted at confession frequently arm 
us with almost necromantic power, which power, if it 'does 
not involve the forfeiture of our oath we are at liberty to employ 
at discretion. lean, and will aflord you the means of visiting 
the deepest dungeon this castle contains, if for the sake of bene- 
fitting the unfortunate occupant, you are w illing to incur all the 
hazards which a connexion with the poor and the oppressed may 
entail.” 1 expressed my readiness to brave danger, disgrace and 
death, in the cause, and entreated that he would put me to a spee- 
dy trial. “ I go,” returned my companion “ to administer an 
opiate to the unhappy patient wdiose most dreadful sufferings are 
occasioned by an irritation upon the nerves which aggravates and 
increases his bodily pain. I can only hope to cure the compli- 
cation of disorders which threaten overwhelm a broken con- 
stitution by procuring long, deep and heavy slumbers, in which 
the mind shall have no power to struggle against the salutary in- 
fluence of medicine ; when 1 have plunged him into profound re- 
pose I will return to guide you thVo'^he labyrinthine mazes of 
this awful place. True to hi.s promise Father Rupert conducted me 
through a passage before unknown, opening by a sliding pannel 
from the stair head, whfvh .aftejr several turnings and wdndingvS 
ascents and descents, conducted me much to my amazement 
into the chamber where the sick man slept. There was some* 
thing fearful in the sight of this relique of mortality as he lay 
stretched upon a low conchas on a bier, the red flame of pine- 
wood fire flinging lurid rays on the portentous features which had 
so often struck me as belonging to some huge stone effigy of 
Scandiftaviati gods. 

Thp spriiOgof an iron chest yielding at a touch, and taking out 
a massive key the monk removed another concealed door sliding 
behind the pannels, and uushading his lamps we descended a 
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narrow stair, traversed several other passages and at length easerg- 
ingintoan arched gallery of considerable width, I perceij^d that 
I was very nerir the haven of my wishes. This avenue ran round 
three sides of an enclosed square, tfie air was freely circulated 
thro’ iron grating.^ opening from each Ve*ult, and the place appear- 
ing admirahly adapted for the purpose of affording air and exer- 
cise to the p?*isoners, I doubted not that from hence had issued 
tfie golden clasp which had raised such tuniultuous emotions iu 
my breast. On the side of the building opposite to the place 
whence we entered, were two doors, one at either end, I approach- 
ed the first with a beating heart. The necessity of removing 
sundry bolts and bars occasioned some delay ; at length the hea- 
vy portal revolved slowly upon its hinges, and stepping forn ard 
wdth all ihe eager enthusiasm of youth, I found myself confront- 
ed by the beautiful incognita of the palace, paler, thinner and 
even sadder, but as lovely and interesting as ever. A tall elder- 
ly man had just risen hralarm at the unwonted ininision from an 
easy chair, and \^as advancing though w'ith less alacrity to meet 
us. “ The Baron von Werde” exclaimed Father Rupert, sorry 
am I to see yi)ur excellency’s services so ill requited.” “ Grieve 
not for me good father” replied the captive but if you possess 
the power and the will to perfifrm an act of loyalty and justice, 
save the young prince, the heir of this fair duchy from imprison- 
ment leading perchance to a bloodier doom.” “ Holy St. Britten-* 
gen !” cried the monk, “ is it come to this ! could a father proceed 
to such extremiries against his son ? but I have nothing to do 
with the quarrel, f served and loved a noble master Adolph of 
Sehaltenberg, thou w'ert his friend and to ihecVon Werde alone — ” 
In thename tlien of thy b^sloved master!” iiuerrupted the pri- 
soner, “ 1 adjure tliee^ to preserve his orphan child, him — by 

Ado]))h, the Duchess left an heir to the throne. 1 discovered the 
secret of his existence, tlie fact of his having been born alive, and 
the dungeon is the penalty : *lie also shares my dreary abode and 
may not be K)ng perniitled to stand in tlie way of his enemies.’^ 
Father Rupert overpowered by conflicting emotions sank upon 
the ground, 1 left him to the Bafon’*{ (Are for 1 tliought only of 
the fair form again presented to my anxious eyes. This then was 
Louisa Von Werde, a name that Ernest and his infamous conqia- 
nions had dared to couple with dishonour even at the moment in 
which she clung so nobly b}'' her father in his distresses. Ap- 
proaching her I ventured to say that it had been my liappy tor- 
tune to follow in her track to W olden, and to fulfil the injunctions 
briefly detailed upon the document she had left upon the road. 

“ And thereby saved the life of an only beloved brother,” repli- 
ed Louisa her sweet eyes swimming in tears of joy. Father 
Rupert «was impatient to jiay homage to his master’s son> with 
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whoi9 ^ Werde had contrived fo communicate, having novr 
the nie^ans of egress we repaired to the adjoining suite of apart- 
ments found them tenanted by a young man ol^ noble aspect. 
His story was brief and interested me less at the moment of re- 
lation than it ought to have done, but I confess my weakness, I 
entertained a sudden and violent jealousy of a man whose for- 
tunes appeared to be bound up with those of Louisa Von Werde. 
Both involved in the same calamity, both sharing the same prison 
hoAV could love fail to spring up in hearts sigiiing for some relief 
to sorrow. But as I gazed upon this interesting pair my fears 
subsided, it was evident that tliey had never met before, and 
w hile with true feminine delicacy she kept close to her father’s side, 
gratitude for my services seemed the preponderating sentiment, 
and one which I rightly deemed would ha\e been lost in the 
pleasure of gazing on her lover, if the correspondence they had 
carried on had produced aught akin to tender emotion in her 
breast. We gathered from the prince’s narrative, that he had been 
educate d obscurely but with liberality ! passionately attached to 
a militar} life neither persuasion nor force could compel him to 
embrace a less honourable and active profession : he fled from his 
home and under an assumed name entered as a private soldier in 
young Yon Werde’s regiment. . His courage and good conduct 
soon caused him to be distinguished in his corps, and having been 
frequently tlie object of public commendation from his oflicers, ho 
became known to the Colonel, who, himself an enthusiast in his 
proiession felt a generous desire to reward the young soldier’s me- 
rits with a commission. For this purpose it was necessary to 
obtain a certificate of baptism. Von ^^ erde kindly ofl’ered to aci* 
company him to the residence of his reputed parents in the hope 
that his influence and persuasion would reconcile tiiem to the 
change in their son’s destination. He found the supposed father 
in a dying state, and from the confessigns of a soul wrung with 
remorse learned the secret of the j>vinbe’s birth. By a singular 
coincidence it happened that the elder Von Werde at this pre-- 
rise period became acquainted with the existence of the true 
heir to the throne. Awlre that the Baron's integrity could not 
be purchased at any price, the^Duke on the instant that be dis- 
covered the strange inadvertence, by whicli he had himself put 
this upright Minister in possession of a most fatal and danger- 
ous secret, caused him to be immediately arrested. This act w as 
followed by his condemnation to banishment upon a vague charge 
of treachery, and he was sent under a strong guard to the borders 
of the Duchy ; he was from thence conveyed with the utmost pri- 
vacy to the fortress of Wolden. In the interim Colonel Von 
Werde’s correspondence with his father fell into the Duke’s 
hands, who thus enabled to trace his victims, lost no tig\e ip se** 
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curing bis person : the younger Von Werde escaped almostyby a 
miracle, and was preserved by the heroic conduct of hi.ysister, 
who baffled tJie most pertinacious examinationsS, withstood the 
most fearful menaces, and finally devoteil herself to a prison ra- 
ther than betray the trifling amount of her knowledge, for she had 
been kept in ignorance of all that could involve her in the danger 
attending the confidants of the prince, and knew only that l»er 
brother was in the capital, and threatened with the same fate which 
had befallen her parent. The danger of conversing either person- 
ally or by letter, was so great that the brother and sister were ob- 
liged to correspond by means of signals, though even this method, 
in consequence of the restraint upon the actions of both was sub- 
ject to much interruption. 

A red ribbon bound round the image of the virgin ; the fearful 
intimation that all communication between them must end, would 
Louisa felt assured expedite her brother's departure from a cit\% 
and a realm where des.ti\iction awaited the detection of his asy- 
lum. 

Several hours were spent in mutual explanations, but prudence 
demanding that our visit to the prison should not be unreasona- 
bly protracted, we took our leave with tlie promise of a speedy re- 
turn. Father Rupert led the w^ay thro’ a ditferent avenue from that 
whicli w'ehad trfiversed in our approach : opening the gratingin 
one of the vaults of the corridor bel’oremeiitioned, we found our- 
selves in a small quadrangle, w hich communicated with a burial 
ground attached to the chapel of the Castle. Alas how many un- 
fortunates had found untimely graves witliiu that gloomy cemetery. 
The heiglit of tJie surrounding walls had injured the appearance 
w itiiout stunting the growtli of the vegetation which spread its 
dark luxuriance over the uneven surface of the ground. A huge 
crop -of gigantic docks and tall nettles, waved their warm banners 
above those frequent moiyitls, indicating the last resting places of 
the victims to the numWertess spears of death, quickened here 
perchance by t Ve hand of violence. The w ind sighed heavily as 
it swept over the rank grass of this unw^eeded soil, and raetiiought 
its wailing had never sounded so onpiU^js before. We entered 
the chapel by a low' postern gate, it w as dreary like the rest of 
the edifice aud filled with dark memen<<»s oi misery and death. 

We employed the period intervening betw een our visit to the 
prisoners on the follow ing night in arranging a plan for their de- 
liverance. Father Rupert engaged to procure relays of horses 
at the several stages, and I supplied him with ample funds to de- 
fray the expenses of these and other preparations. It was agreed 
that the flight of the whole party sliould take place on the 3d en-r 
suing night, and w e entertained a hope that 12 hours would elapse 
before ^le discovery of oui* evasion could be made. 
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Every thing being" in readiness at the appointed time, and eve- 
ry precaution taken which human vigilance could suggest, accom- 
panied by Father Rupert, I took the way to the prison by the 
path best suited to the furtherance of our design, namely, that 
leading through the chapel. On entering the burial ground we 
were unexpectedly greeted by the sight of three open graves, hor- 
ror struck, we for a moment entertained the fearful apprehension 
that our plans were discovered ; but a slight consideration remov- 
ed our fears upon that point. Had our connexion with the pri- 
soners been suspected our persons would have been secured, for 
it was not probable that the civil authorities would have left any 
thing to chance in a matter of such importance. Passing hasti- 
ly into the quadrangle beyond, fearful confirmation of the mea- 
sures intended against the captives met our eyes. A scaffold 
wdth all its grisly appendages, the mound of sand, the block, th© 
coHins, and the headsman’s axe occupied the centre : but all was 
silent and lonely, the preparations had been made apparently in 
the early part ot the day, and we had arrived just in time to de- 
feat their object. A sickening sensation crept through my heart, 
had it been too late ? had we appeared only to be spectators of 
the heedless corses of our friends lying on those blood stained 
boards ? — Louisa too, a young innocent female was to be includ- 
ed in this barbarous execution ; the third and smallest coffin placed 
the intended outrage beyond all doubt — the idea was too horrid 
for endurance, a rusli of joy came to my relief as the almost ut- 
ter impossibility of failure presented its convsolatory assurance. 

roman unwillingness to involve my honest soldiers in the dan- 
gers which might attend my schemes, I had forborne to associ- 
ate them in the enterprize, but in order to guard against any 
accident f had contrived that they should all be ready to attend 
my slightest summons. Every avenue leading from their quarters 
to the chapel had been unbarred, and a cjiain of sentinels stationed 
from the principal gate of that edifice 'to the guard room. One 
blast from my bugle would bring the whole garrison to my assis- 
tance, and to this extreinitv I resolved to proceed should w'e meet 
with interruption. Wefadnd orr friends awaiting our appoint- 
ment and in perfect ignorance oi the doom impending over their 
beads. We had scarcely reached the grated entrance before the 
noise of falling chains at the opposite end of the corridor an- 
nounced the approach of theCastellan's myrmidons, in the perform- 
ance of the horrid duties assigned to them, and entering the quad- 
rangle we found it already tenanted by the executioner and his 
sw'art assistants. This was no time for hesitation, I sounded my 
bugle, the rigiial was repeated by a burst of trumpets, rny brave 
carbineers rushed in ; and the court yard illuminated by the 
Uaase of torches and the flashing of broad swords, presented an 
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{tnimated spectacle. In point of numbers the opposing^ pj^rties 
were nearly equal, for the first fruit of the tumult had J^oua;lit 
all the retainers of the castle armed to the spot : hut these mer- 
cenaries were no match for my high hearted soldiery, their wea- 
pons were wspeedily knocked out of their hands, and the fall of one 
or two paralyzed the rest, a momentary diversion was however 
effected by the unexpected appearance of the Castellan him self. 
As if awakened by that astounding trump from the marble sleep 
of the tomb, he rushed into our presence, the coverlet wdiich he 
had snatched in haste from his bed, hanging like grave clothes 
around his gigantic uncouth limbs, his haggard countenance livid 
and corpse-like : and wielding a ponder o us iron bar, which in 
arms that had lost their vigour, missed its intended blow, and 
beat the empty air, be neither looked, nor moved like a denizen 
ol earth. The master mind prevailing over bodily weakness, Uio' 
he failed to acheive his object, be rendered the engagement for a 
moment doubtful, there wUs something preternatural in so ghastly 
a vision, and animated by the sight of those bold though unavail- 
ing efforts, the strife was renewed. After another and more des- 
perate struggle, a volley of the well directed carbines making fear- 
ful havoc amongst the instruments of despotism, the remainder were 
easily overpow ered. The interraption occasioned by this engage- 
ment obliged us to alter our plans, and to include the garrison in 
our flight, who having engaged, in w hat during the existence of 
the present dynasty w^ould be called treason. could not remain in 
the castle or be left to shift for themselves. The surrender of Uie 
Warders enabled us to make very promising arrangements, we 
loaded suinpter horses with provisions for the whole party ; and 
having so secured our prisoners as to prevent them from rousing 
the country by firing cannon or ringing 'alarm bells, we left the 
state’of the castle to be discovered by some chance passenger and 
mounting our horses traversed the forest and took our way by 
paths known to Father llapeVt to the frontier. 

The concurrence of so many fortunate events lightened the 
toils of our journey. Louisa bore up courageously against fati« 
gue, and every nerve was straine|^ to.gi<fn tlie refuge of the neigli- 
bouring realm before the intelligence of the insurrection atWol- 
den could be conveyed to the capital. We carefully avoided the 
towns and larger villages, but were surprised at the facility with 
which we effected our retreat, consternation seemed to pervade 
the whole country, and the minds of men in a state of suspense 
as to which party, that of the Duke or the Prince they should 
support, the villagers whom we encountered readily surrendered 
their horses to our demands, all appearing under (he influence 
of some vague terror which deadened and benumbed their 
faculties# Rumours of disorders and revolutions in the capital 
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reac'iif d even oxit ears, thou^li it may well be supposed that we 
abstained from alJ questions upon political subjects. In one place 
we beard a report of the death of Prince Ernest,, In the next that 
of the Duke ; and when at length we crossed the boundary and 
allowed ourselves breathing time, we learned from indisputable 
authority that both had perished. Poisohed by each other's hands 
at a banquet given in honour of their reconciliation. 

The unhappy Duke convinced by iniserable experience of his 
son’s determined purpose of deposing him, revealed the secret of 
his rivars existence. Ernest staggered by the undeniable proofs 
adduced to convince a doubting mind ; and unprepared to rise 
in arms on this sudden emergence, engaged to relinquish all 
his ambitious schemes, upon condition that the death warrant of 
his brother and of the Von Werdes should be put into his 
hands : hesitating not to sacrifice a woman, and the woman he 
had professed to love, who in an unjust/imprisonment had been 
made acquainted with a fatal secret. Tile Duke was compelled 
to consent to this inhuman requisition, and Ernest lost no time 
in dispatching the sanguinary mandate to Wolden. 

But each party distrusted the other, the prince could not per- 
suade himself to forego the advantage which his rival’s death 
had conferred : yet no longer able to retain the bold tone he 
had formerly^ assumed against a faction now mudi stronger than 
his own, he resolved to gain by secret murder that wliich he could 
not effect by open violence. The Duke upon the* point of con- 
tracting a second marriage, which would in all probability se- 
cure a long succession of princes to the throne, was anxious to get 
rid of an unnatural son, who, he could not doubt would at the first 
favourable opportunity advance' his own superior claims. If 
Prince Eniest were out of the way he might be made to bear 
the whole odium of the cruel deed committed at Wolden in 
the event of that dark transaction bein^ made public. The habi- 
tual excesses in which his profligate son indulged would account 
naturally for the suddenness of his decease, and he resolved to 
make an effort to secure^dmself upon the throne by compassing 
the murder of a rebellious heir# Each effected his purpose, and 
the father and son were carried out lifeless from the feast. 

I have little more to say, — the subsequent events of my life, tho' 
to me replete with bliss, would appear barren and trifling after such 
stirring scenes. I received the hand of iny beloved, soon after the 
establishment ofthe rightful heir upon the throne of his ancestors. 
Our country is prosperous, happy and at peace. Father Rupert 
still lives to contemplate the work in which he took so active a 
part, but the Castellan did not long survive his last effort in the 
usurper’s service : on his death-bed Tie confessed that he had been 
Employed by Anniuius to murder his tuore fortunate kihsmen* 
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King Arthur, now, and Launcelot^ 

Are combatting iu France, 

Tbeir arrows answer shot with shot^ 

And lance is breaking lance c 
The King lights for Queen Giienever, 

Whom Launcelot has ta’en ; 

And Launcelot is waging rvar 
Against his Suzerain : 

When suddenly arrive the news 
That, Mod red on the coast 
Of peaceful Britain has let loose 
The banners of his host ; 

W^hereat, ‘King Arthur instantly 
Quits France and leaves undone 
His strife, to cross the foaming sea> 

And combat with his Son.^ 

At midnight, Gauvaiiie’s grimly Ghost 
Stood by King Ani'thur^s bed, 

Aud, warning cried, ’Gainst Modred’s host 
Let not thy troofis be led, 

**For long-repentaut Launcelot 
Is hasting with his men 
To give thee aid, and thou must not 
** Attack the foe till then.” 

♦ 

King Arthur when the vision fled. 

Determined to comply 
With what Sir Gauvaine’s spectre said 
And waitVor Jbls ally : 

He asked a parley ; and each side 
Agreed lo keep it true ; 

And, with some Knights, t^ Princes ride 
To this fixed renc^zvoais. 

Each Prince suspicions was of each. 

And told his troops, a sword 
Drawn-forth was to be held a breach 
Of truce and plighted word ; 

Tlmt if on either side, they viewed 
A single fauichion freed. 

To count it as a sign of feud. 

And charge with stormy speed. 

Medred stood ia the douhlsxslation to Arthur of Nephsw lad Son, 
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As on they ride, it so befel 
^ ‘ An adder stnDg a Knight ' 

Who drew his ihishiiig sword to quell 
The reptile : — at which eight. 

The armies join without delay : 

Wild slaughter stains the heath ■ 
Modred is killed amidst the fray 
And Arthur bleeds to death ! 


King !i|^rthiir gpves Excalibar, 

His awotd, into the handfll 
Of his Butler, Sir Bediver, 

W ithaharply-urged commands. 

To ding the faulchioa — in the stream. 
Which rippling ran beside ; 

But he delayed, as it would seem. 

To cast it m the tide. 


At length he dung it ; and a hand 
Rose from the waters blue, 

Ifiourished three times King Arthur^s brand. 

And vanished from his view ! 

Blit soon, a barge, with weeping Maids, 

Drew near, and touched the strand, " 

And Arthur in it left the glades. 

Of his dear native land. 

Bill Bediver, ere all had gone. 

Heard these sad Fairies ojng 
Tliat,vBfbrgne froBi Tunis Avalon 
Had sped to feteh the King, 

Altho’ Sir Bediver*s delay 
In dinging Arthur's sivord 
Might check the cure this gentle Fay ^ 

Was anxious to afford. 

^ • j 

And in sweet Tuni& Avalon 
King Arthur stays awhile, 

Ur.til, the fated, period gone. 

He’ll quit the Apple^isle^, 

To mount the British throne again. 

And drive her conquering foes 
Into the deep and greedy main 
And give bis land repose i 

S. V. V. 

Is, in Welsh, thilili AppU$* 



STANZAS 


I- 

When in all her youthful tadiance drest 

</omes bounding forth,— **old winter'a 'virgin child^-— 

* ^W^itli the pure snow s(ill shining on her vest. 

And dec k'd with violets and the primrose mild ; 

Her hair begemmed with buds of hawthoril dear^ 

Mixed with the hoHyberry's glowing red. 

As if she feared to hail the youthful yc'.ar. 

Still doubting half if yet the old had fled ^ 

IL 

Then all is hope and joy ! — young pleasure fiinga 
Her rosy smiles itpoii the beaming earth. 

And the rejoicing world in rapture sings 

Praises to him who gave her beauties birth. 

But lo ! the chill comes on — a cold, cold blast 

Nips the fair buds which spring’s young forehead bind 
They hang their shining fronts, and fast — and fast 
Droop in the rigour of the •freezing wind. 

III. 

They wither and they shrink — they droop and die. 

No trace remains of all their joy and sweetness^ 

.Save in her memory, whose dark blue eye 

Smiled on their brilliancy and weeps their fie^tness ^ 
And such — even such is youth, whose coronet 
Shines out so pearly* bright in love and Joy, 

O’er the round cheek all mirtli, and eye nnwet 

* But -by the fancied sorrows of the boy. 

*: . 

Liove lends his smiling blossoms to the wreath. 

Beauty around hid brow her sweets is twining, 

Hope draws her excpiisitely fragrant breath 

O’er the bright buds which|in that^vreatli are sliining : 
But sorrows come around him- — poverty 
With all its train of cold and biting grief 
Blows like the snow-storm of the Northern sky. 

Nor e’en can hope afibrd him then relief. 

V. 

His chaplet withers — slowly, slowly shrinking 
Beneath the deadly chill that blast brings on ; 

The wearer scarce perceives its beauties sinking; 

J'ili all their and fragrancy are gone. 
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tlien comes all that cold and silent sorrow—* 

\ i'hat feelim;^ whicli can never be defined, 

from despair itself no weight can borrow# 

And sinks in settled misery on the nvind ! 

He speaks not of his grief — the flowers he wore 
Wiieree’er he turns still droop before his eyes,—* 

Fairn — ^w ithered — shrunk alas ! to bloom no wore— 

And so sinks in sorrow — and so dies ! 

IP. 


AN EVIL OMEN AVERTED? 


TO NUMBER TWELVE OF THE CALCUTTA MAGAZINE. 

Dear Number, — I look upon you, from this moment of my 
coinmencing an article for your pages yejf unborn, to be the lucki- 
est of Numbers of the genm periodical, species Magazine, class 
Calcutta. As Adam was said by Milton, (no Irishman, neither) 
to have been “ the goodliest man of men since bom his sons*’ — 
that is, the handsomest of all his children I so I declare you to be 
the most sublime and fortunate^ of all the eleven Numbers, your 
precursors ; for this simple reason, namely, that to pottr lot Lath 
it fallen to introduce me, as the tenth Nine, to the egregious no- 
tice of one of the acutest and most abstruse of earthly publics. A 
great many of the “ shall now hide their diminished 

rays, and the warning voice shall cry aloud to them thus : — 

Your barpi» O ! ye Scribblers, surrender. 

Your brums ye oo longer need delrs ; 

All beil to tbe flrtt of tfoeember. 

The birtb^y freet NoaBin Twelve i 

and there shall be much rejoicing in the^ printing house, and loud 
paeans from diabolic lungs ! What thp coup d’essai of your new 
contributor is to be, no reader need trouble himself to enquire, 
before he readeth this prefatory lucubration ; nor after he 
batik done so, because he will be right upon the article itself, 
and to enquire at that period Vbfet the article is, would, in truth, 
be especially superfluous, and therefore, as I have said, he need- 
eth not trouble himself about asking any queries. A good deal 
astounded it is his destiny to be, when his eyes shall fall upon the 
beading of tbe subsequent poesie ; for when shall the deepest and 
most discursive reader have met with a similar instance of such 
daring intrepidity as that committed by me, the undersigned, 
in having presented two such cutting offerrings to two such la- 
dye-loves, in the very teeth of prophecy, and fate ; — of Giles 
l^oggins and of Molly fii^wn ? The thing must he exte- 
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niiated before * I can trust the eager reader to cut opcdf any 
more of your pages, oh> dearest oi Number Twelves ! nyire es- 
pecially for the sake of the reader-SA*s — ^ fairest of crea>^ crea- 
tures” — who ^uld not well avoid a dangerous liystericism if she 
unguardedly alighted on a gift so ominous to the love which tills 
her bosom to intensity. I did venture to present the two 
weapons mentioned in my lay, to two angelicals, the cut- 
ting of whose affections it was almost madness in me to have 
put upon such a cast. The man who makes unto a woman 
the voluntary gift of a knive or scissors, j^eserves, certainly— 
all he may get in return ; but should he prove so clever, bold, or 
fortunate, as to be successful In averting the ominous curse 
proverbially attached to them, why then he deserves to have 
wreathed around his brow the laurel torn from the unworthy tem- 
ples of the Scroggins aioresmA, whose attempt could do no more 
than deserve success, while mine had the very plenipotence to 
command it. That Gfyes Scroggins totally mistook the nature 
of the prophecy, and ’was ignorant of the antidote to its baneful 
eflect, the researches of learned commentators have long put 
past a doubt ; and the complete discovery of the counter charm 
was reserved, my excellent Number, for the humble individual 
who now addresses you. The reader who does not remember 
the particulars of the case, wilf find them minutely recorded in 
Friar Bacon’s Archaiology, in voce “ Molly Brown’* ; but the 
following summary of the facts may perhaps save all, but the 
very inquisitive, the trouble of a relerence. Giles Scroggins, 
or as he was sometimes called the Giles,*’ and in one monkish 
legend even Sir Giles the Scroggins/’ was a Baron-knight 
in the time of tlie famous crusade — Richardo duce, et auspice 
Kidiardo ; and having, among otiier acts of stupendous armi* 
potency, slain a Ssfracen, large and ugly Enough to have been 
mistaken for M abound himself, but the day before, by the lion- 
hearted Richard (vicjfe** Gpldboduc’s private Correspondence, 
folio edition, A. D 1376} he proceeded to take possesion of the 
spolia opima, and, among the rest, of a very shining pair of 
Scissors which were apparent in th^nemy’s girdle. At that 
period Scissors were not, in Europe ; and when the pious Sir 
Giles witnessed them opening'out into the form of a cross^, he 
looked upon it as neither more nor less {more, indeed, it could 
not well be) than a miracle, and a sure prognostic of the 
capture of Jerusalem by his valiant arm. Alas ! it omen- 
ed a cross of a very difi'erent nature, viz. a cross in love, 
for on the now terrific Giles returning, like an oyster, into 
Englonde, he straightway fell into love of the lady Mollia 
Brown, whose peerless beauty wm said, in the quaint but 
expressive language of the earlier Troubadours, to have 
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rendcrecl her ^ the fairest weneh in all the town — 
\he A;prd town signifying;, in those teutonic periods, any 
space ^tween the two poles %vhich the poet -chose to mean. 
On the celebrated scissors having been bruited abroad in 
the territory, of Englonde, and the marvellous history at- 
tached to their capture, it was prophesied by a renowned 
wizard, who abode in a cave in the great forest of Bir- 
nam, that their meeting should one day be fatal to the 
Giles ; and so indeed it proved, alas ! to be ; for his la^ 
dye-love did iovsist on having them as a trotli plight, and one 
day as she dallied with them in her hand, her mind was roused 
to jealcKisy by an account which her lover was giving of a 
beauteous Saracen dame whom he had rescued from the pangs 
of a wicked Enchanter, and in a paroxysm of cruel rage she 
drove their united points into the bridge of Sir Giles his nose, 
and did thence tear it open in her temperament even to 
the apex ; which so destroyed the amorous feeling of the 
valiant crusader, that incontinent he departed forth of her 
presence, and hid his disfiguration in the gloominess of a 
monastery. Even to the present day the fatality hath at- 
tended the gift of a pair of scissors unto woman from man ; and 
also of a penknife as being usually double bladed; but as it now 
works its mischief figuratively, by leading, or tending, to some 
occurrence ivhich cooleth the alfection which before the gift 
subsisted, :he grand antidote, which I was the first to discover 
and shadow forth, is/ by an ingenious contrivance, to give them 
other employment, so that they may wage war upon all the 
worser passions of our nature, and thus have some more benevo- 
lent and utile occupation than that of cutting true love into 
twain. As I have found it answer most especially well, I glad- 
ly yield its benefit, deat'CSt IPWBLVE, to yoif ; iiotliing doubting 
that the celebrity which your name will attach to it, ' shall ren- 
der it the means of being a greater preservative of virtuous love 
than ever the olden omen was a destroyer of that passion. 


LINES 

Sent to twa Ladies^ with a small Penknife for one, and a pair of diminutive 
SciMsars for the other, 

Tb«y way tliat lore tnd frUndtbip both, 

Atw out in two by kniroo and sciMan, 
iliid 1 mutt oirn 1 tbould-bo lontb, 

(U 1 boUov'd tuob idio (|uizzorft) 



LINES SENT TO TWO LADifes. 




To arm you doubly thus, tb« tUa 
or young regard, like oura, to aerer ; 

Did 1 not read in both your eyes 
Aaaiirance they will last for erer. 

If people cut each bonds in tiro. 

With gifts like tbeae — bow they abuse them ? 

But tbat it mayn't be ao with you, 

I’ll teach you, fair ones, bow to use them. 

Take, charming Laura, thou the knife, 

(For sage experience Stiegea 

Tbat giddy bands make dangers rife 

When playing with tools possessed of edges) 

And that wild gi^, upon whose brow 
Of joy, ssdateneas never lingers, 

^blay take the scissars which, 1 trow. 

Will nicely fit her tiny fingers. 

And then should Jis lousy essay, 

(In shape of some designing minion.) 

To*friUer my deserts away, , 

And rob me of ^our good opinion ; 

Let Laura use the Utile blade, 

To slit the monster's evil tongue ; 

And thus will he be fairly paid, 

For what at me be basely flung. 

If meagre Fvv''s elbepless eye. 

Should turn jts with 'ring scowl on me ; 

And of thxf smiles to cheat me try. 

Then, Adeline, i’ll trutt to thee 

With thy small scissar’s bee*iting point. 
Transfix that lurid eye, and say, 

** Aromt tbes 1 odious witoly aroint^ 

And Envy will not dare tci|^tay. 

If hhiTRKD, with hie dagger’d hand. 

And murky frown, should form a part. 

Of that dark, peace-destroying baud. 

Let Laura stab him to the heart. 

Should whispering Scandal dare to ope, 
la. tale malign, her poisonoue Up, it 

Will be a grateful task, 1 hope. 

For Adeline at onoe to oUp U- 
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And Bbould SoificiON throw hia net, 

(Mnde up of ell the doubts he hatches) 

Haste, Laura, and your penknife get ! — 

Cut every mesh before he oatoh us ! 

If Anoku comes, with flashing eheek» 

Aud taunting speeds and rising blood ; 

Thou, Adeline, the acissars seek. 

And nip his passion in the bud* 

If sly Detraction meanly praise. 

For buti and ijs to pare the way $ 

Her trenchant blade let Laura raise. 

And balk the serpent of his prey. 

Should brazen Falsshood taint my same. 

Her aoiasara Adeline must ply ; 

And, e'er it blight my honest fame. 

To pieces out the baneful lie* 

But if, to set ne by the, ears. 

Accursed Discord should sndesrour; 

Then out at onoe with blade and shears. 

And crush the devilish hsg*Cor evsr ! 

HALCRO. 


SOlWET. 

«T B* CAUDER CAUFBBLL*' 


Misanthrope ! seek not solitude,— for there 
Thy rugged heart will soften into love 
There is a magic in^he mountain air, 

Hiere is a spell in glen, and grove 

That doth with tender potency remove 
Dark hate’s embittered feelings from the mind 
Would’st thou retain thy nature, seek mankind. 

And midst the peopled city’s gaudy glare, 
in man’s deep bareness food for hatred lind ! — 

Oil ! ’midst the <)uiet rapture of green woods. 

When the soft moonlight’s yellow mist invests 
0:eengirdled modiitai^, and their fringed crests. 

The heart, attuned to gehtlest feelings, floods 

With love for the whole earthy and ail ita breathing gtirsb t 
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* OWER TRUE A TALE » 


Unruly blasts vcait on the tondor spring, 

•• Unwholesome weeds take root with precious flowers J 
** 'I'he adder hieeech where the sweet birds eiug j 
“ What virtue breeds iniquity devours : 

We have no good ^at we can say is ours.” 

Shakspeare* 

Every town has its maniac, every village itsideot, every coun- 
ty its Tom tool, its Crazy Jane, and its Niua pazza per 
amore y” and the small bleak, sea-washed hamlet, near which 
niy boyliood was passed, was not wanting in this cainmark of 
mortality. About two miles from the aforesaid village amongst 
the wild heaths and wilder w oods of a savage, yet beautiful dis- 
trict lived Annie Hoss.. She was a light-hearted country damsel 
whose chief beauty was the health}^ glow that rosed her cheeks 
whose intermingling and surrounding wdiite was of the softest 
and the fairest. Blue eyes wcni hers, radiant, with laughing 
good humour, a wealth of light silky hair, almost flaxen ; guilt- 
less of papillotte and curling irons, yet falling over breast 
and brow, in many a braid and curl, not the less beautiful 
that they were natural. — Her figure was what Cod had made it 
light, active and symmetrical wdtliout the aid of sta} s or stomacher, 
ol bones or bustle and arrayed in the light compact boddice of the 
Uigliland costume it was proportioned so as to render it deserv- 
ing tlie env} of many a titled dame, to wiiosc brows the ducal ti- 
ara may not have brought rtie smiles of felicity. Annie was more- 
over a good girl, the darling of her father’s heart, the2)ride of 
her iiAither und the favorite of the whole Glen, She could sew, 
spin, knit and turn her liUle hands to all the trivial but neces.sa- 
ry avocations of her cottage home ; there was not a neater daiiy 
than that over which she inesided in all the Shire, her milk was 
the richest, her butter tl/e briglit|jst, her jmultry the plumpest on 
all the hillside ; and in the rural on goin^fe of her domestic life she 
excelled all her companions : llitf e \Vere her accowplishmenUi 
It is true she could read her bible and her ballad-book and she 
w as mistress of a rich uncultivated voice, in which she warbled 
forth the old Gaelic melodies of her country so sweetly that I have 
often fancied as I watched her at sunset milking her cows, that 
they yielded forth their frothy luxuries w ith an almost fascinated 
delight, whilst they sucked in the delicious strains she 2 >oured out ; 
seeming in their extacy to bend their beautiful placid counte- 
nances towards her as she patted their brindled sides and pressed 
their swelling udders. J-iuv ers were not wanting to our Highland 
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lass: the rieh old Drover vtlio could boast of a flourishing: farm, a 
wellXtoelvcd tnailiiii*:, and a house with and 6 almost as 
numerous, if they wt^re not quite so lar^ije, as those of the Daird’s 
fJall — whose well tilled store-rooms were crow'dod with p:inKils of 
meal, and granaries of malt, had long tried his powers of persu- 
asion on Annie, but in vain. Nor were other suitors slow in follow^- 
ing his example, but all were rejected for Allan Cameron, the 
Ibxluinter. 

A blithe lass w'as Annie Hoss on the first day of the year 1810. 
In a few da^s more she was to become the wedded wife of him 
for wdiom she liad rclused the cotiers of the Drover, the braw kirt- 
les of the Cliapnian from Glasg<nv, ami the cosie bothy of Jock 
Jack, the rich weaver. A blithe lass w as she on the first day of 
the new year, but a blithe lass w as slie ten days ther(‘alter, as, at the 
first out[)eep of the grey wintry dawn, she stole froni her sleep- 
les.s pillow to take a last virgin look of her father's garden, while 
yet her steps were unnoted by her gay 'brideniaideiis, and her 
form unseen by the still shinibering inmates of the cottage. Oh ! 
how beautiful, in the solemn stillness of that early hour, aj)pi ar- 
ed the scene before licr, as she stepped forth, slowly and sollly, 
from lier low casement upon the crisp, vet firm and deep sheet 
of snow, that in its bridal whiteness covered over with a mysteri- 
ous drapery the w hole faee of nature ! A severe frost ol* some days 
duration had imparted a bright glossy strengtii to the foamuliite 
•stiow — that most beautiful incarnation ol the water-spirit, and as 
it scarcely cracked beneath the light tread of tlie bride, she look- 
€ <1 in her pure morning array, as though siie w ere the Geiii-queen 
of some fruxeu land whose eternal winters are i)eo]>led by super- 
natural beings that Jove the snowflake better than the sunshine, 
the iceberg than the Iris ! Yet warm wdtlj»every kindly leeling. 
ardent with a thousand almost bodiless hopes, w as* the innocent 
heart of that gentle girl, as she glicfed along in a mood where 
happiness strangely blended with many a nameless anxiety, ma- 
ny an undefined feeling, such as will ever nestle in the bosom of 
the young iinweddedniahleii whbse virgin reign is about to close! 
It was not without a son. of p^iilhat she gazed around her on 
bush and tree, on bower and brake, as she said toliersclf — 
^ Annie Ross shall visit ye no more — it will be Annie Cameron.” 

She had reached a sheltered nook in w hich a straw shed had 
?)een 0 O«str acted for the protection of her father s stock of bees, 
Close to where they were comfortably hived licr feet struck against 
some obstacle, and she fell, “ Hech, sirs !” said she, “ but this 
IS no’ a good sign f or a bride — and raising herself on her knees, 
ishe perceived with a cold shudder of horror that lier garments 
Wtrt sprinkled with drops of blood. The superstitcoa of the 
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Hiftlilatulers, and their be Jief in omenfi are well known, ami An- 
nie, with all her happy exemption troni care, was as .sii|j^rstiti- 
ous a lassy as^ever imn^; rowan-tree tui^ rouhtl heilcrsyneck. — 
At her foot lay a dead Hare — freshly dead for it was still wann* 
and its side showed the fatal succes^s of the sportsman. Tiie poor 
creature had evidently reached this quiet lair hut to die! — An- 
nie patted its soft furzy side as though it were still a thing of life 
and was returning with a heavier heart than she had set out, when 
as she was tripping by a straggling liedge of holly and liaw- 
thoni wliich divided the garden from tlie road, she hea/d tiie 
tread of footsteps on the other side, and fearful of being herself 
heard, she stole on with a still gentler step. Presently sliecame 
to a part of the hedge where the bushes were not so thickly sel, 
arid'cis slie siooped and crouched beneath tlie boughs, a bright- 
winged bird, the Snow -bunting, which visits the wild glens of 
Scollajid when the winter is at its heaviest, fluttered over lier 
liead, and roosted on a. branch which jutted out high above her* 
path. 

Tiie footsteps on the opposite side approa(‘bed, halted. — There 
was a rustling, and Annie was in great alarm tliat she would be 
<(iscovered in iier bed-arra^ on this her bridal morn by some un- 
lucky intruder, w b(», over and above being a stranger^ might turn 
out to be a bad foot /” Crouching she sat for a brief space, 

' wlien all continuing quiet, she determined to have recourse to a 
swift flight. 

She spiMing from the spot at the very same moment when the 
Suow'-bunting flew from its perch over head ; there w^as a shot 
tired, a w ild reiterated scream,a plunge thru’ the thorny fence, and 
oh I Cod! a sadder sight never stained Scottish soil on a win- 
ter's day than inch the gaze of Allan Cameron as, with 
musket in* hand, he burst his w^ay through the thick bran- 
ches, beneath which lay^ w eltering in her blood, the form of his 
Annie ! 

She had fainted, bid her first wild cries had gathered round 
her some of her kindred. It was a dreadful sight, and it is best 
lo hurry over the sad scene. FJie W{« not dead, — but the mus- 
ket liad been loadeil with ball, alid her right breast was entirely 
sliot away ! ! . - . - . • • ... 

. . Who shall atfempt to describe the utter agony of the bride- 
groom ? the father's silent grief ? the mother’s stupitied despair? 
the bridemaidens’ noisy lainentaf ions ? All were as nothing to the 
desperation of poor Allan Cameron ! There was a physician 
not far off — his known skill was anxiously applied and Annie 
was restored to health, but lost to reason for ever ! 

Annie w^as the maniac of my native glen, and a happy, harm- 
less, glelfttl creature she was. Not a truce remained on her me- 
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morj? of the drcadfol accident that had deprived her for ever of 
reasoi^ Allan's name was often on her lips, but always cheer- 
fully iiit^reti,and indeedit is not probable that she ever knew the 
hand that aimed the blow was his. 

He, poor lad ! became a soldier, and fell at Waterloo. She is 
still alive, wanderin- 2 : from cottage to cottage, weaving garlands 
«f wild flowers, and singing snatches of ancient ditties, for to no 
domestic task will she now apply. Her favourite haunt is the 
healh^ on which she will remain for hours carrolli?)g and 
talking to herself, whilst the sheep browse around her, hcedlus^^ 
of so innocent a companion? 

Secunderabad^ Sept. 1830. 

R. C. C. 


STANZAS Foil MUSIC* 


AIR “ AH CHK SOFFRIR MX KESTA’* 


Are there other nan^s to bear 
Now my hope of love is fled*. 

Now. except a stern desoair. 

All within my heart is dead? 

Now my passions, hopes and fears: 
Tlioiights, which from aifection strcai% 
IBooks of love suflhsed with teari^. 
Must be, must he, a dream. 


Never, never more in me 
fan a woman’s dewy eye 
Call lip tears of sympathy. 

Or wake the obtrusive sigh. » 
There’s a talisman, which shieldsj^ 
Me from beauty’s fatal beam 
^’fis the vision mcm<wv yields^ 
My ever present dream.' jf* 


Can I read in other eyes 
Sympathy so fond, so true. 

Can J feel for other sighs 
Sadness sweet, which once I knew'! 
Less of ecstacy is there. 

Cold in love and faith they seem ; 
Aud I better brook despair 
to resigu my dream^ 


W: E. 
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BV R. CALDER CAMFBELI.. 


Tt was tl»© time of Ros©g, 

“ W« plucked them as w© pass'd 

'Twas snmnrifir, in those happy times 
’I'uas Kumnier all dav loner; 

Each soitnd that left the lanj^hin^ Mpn 
Was syllabled in son‘4 : 

For love, when first it leaves the skies 
On human heaits to li^ht. 

With music fills both lips and eyes,— 

' JLiife's bloom before its blight ! 

Oh! every scene vi^as flowery theii 
'Jlie worbl a garden vast ; 

^ Jt vvas the time <*f roses, 

“ We plucked theta as ne pass'd 
And oh ! the haikd (hat grasped at them 
Nor feared, nor felt the thorn ; 

There was no darkness in the night. 

No shadow on the morn i 

The world was then no world to ns. 

Nor held it worldly things ; 

^Twas peace and rapttire every where, 

Rich autumns and fair springs : — • 

Tlie hnirian heart had no etdd spot 

W’hero colder thoughts could lurk,— ^ 

The human breast suspected nought. 

Nor knew di^ubt's deadly work ! 

Bi'ig^d looks, sweet words, delightful hopes,-^ 
A flections like to*la.«t ! — 

" It was the time of roses, 

^ We plucked them as we pass'd!” — 

But dreamers wake from sweetest dreams. 

And summer facies away | — * ^ 

Ice freezes lirst the fresliest’«trearas. 

And roses will decay ! 

And love’s first light is far too bright 
To shine for ever 011 ; — 

A cloud — another. — more, still more,— 

And all its splendour's gone ! 

Now love is dead, and hearts are shut. 

And hopt* is overcast — 

We have no time of roses, — 

* It flourished^ — but ’tis past t 


Hood* 
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ON DUELLING. 


— Thractim «st : tollito barbarum” 

** Morem.-j-” Hor. IJ. 1 . OiJe. ‘i7. / 

Either the frequent occurrence of this practice in the present 
age, or the irresistible force of advancing intellect, has of late 
broiiglit the subject of Duelling glaringly to the notice of the 
Public, in India as well as in England. Meetings have been held 
in the Metropolis of a kingdom, noforioiis for this crime : and 
the expressions of their disapprobation and of their desire to 
check it have been echoed by almost all the Public prints in the 
dominions of Great Britaim We groan under the tyranny of 
an acknowledged absurdity, yet we want the resolution necessary 
to shake it oft' : we reprobale the system, and practise it our- 
selves upon the first oj>portunity. 

What then is the origin, what the natnrte, of (his deadly thral- 
dom ? what means of bursting these self-imposed chains are 
available ? what would be the consequences ? 

The first point has, I believe, been long settled by the researches 
of the most able Historians. Tl|o judicial coin}>at was iritroduc- 
ed into Europe by men as barbarous as tlie [)ractice they admir- 
ed: into France, by the Burgundians*, a people so besotted 
that they held their chief responsible for ti»e regularity of (ho 
seasons'f ; and into England, by the Saxons, a nation of pirates 
and fishermen, who are said to have sacrificed to the Gods a ty the 
of their human spoil t ! 

It is from such savages that we derive our misnamed “ ?ifl'airs 
of honour;’’ we persist in following their bpital example in de- 
fiance of civilization and common sense. Most authors concur 
in this, but they do not allow us to ^:>e as ignorant as those 
nations; we it is maintained, understand (he absurdity of an 
appeal to God by arms, and light only .when our passions are 
engaged. It must however be incomprehensible to many, how, 
when the Charybdis of jifdicial combat became apparent, men 
did not contrive to avoid the Sc^lla of duelling ; and, it is likely 
to remain unexplained, as long a.s we derive our modern encoun- 
ters solely from their mode of deciding judicial questions, 
brought into fashion by two rival Sovereigns. Yet such is the 
opinion of Montesquieu, Robertson, Hallam, Russel, &c. but the 
penetration of Gibbon discovers a much closer connexion be- 
tween the customs of the middle ages and of modem times in 

* ijilbbon’s Deoliotf and Fall, vol. 6* v 
t |> 0 . vol. 4. f». 

t Bidouius ApoUinari* (of the dtb ceaury) Biabop of Clermout, UtteA of— « 
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this respect : then, as now, men fought from inclination, or ^s ho 
expresses hiuiKself “ the judicial combat was fought ou th^ same 
principle and in the same spirit as a private duel/* Jle after- 
wards adduct?^ the remarks of the renovator of the Assise of 
Jerusalem (tlie count of Jaffa) as arguing that the single combat 
was derived rather from a principle of honour than of super- 
stilion,” and though Mr. Hallam quotes the same code for an 
opposite purpose, yvt upon the whole i consider Mr. Gibbon’s 
thet)!'^ decidt^dly the best"^. 

Itt^si ued then from the imputation of foil}", w^e are liable to 
tliat of guilt : we are as I'feveiigeful and unforgiving as our 
ancestors, and enlightened as we are by the precepts of Chris- 
liaiiitN, we gratify those passions precisely in the same way. 
It is much more natural to attribute the mischief to the evil 
principle of the human heart, incidental to our nature, than to 
iuiugine that, as men grow wiser, the^ should discard the lesser, 
and chcrisli liie greater e\il ; or thot all the chivalry of Europe 
sliould commence JjcUiourably cutting eatdi otiier*s throats, be- 
Ciuise Francis Jst and C>harle.s 5th shewed a disposition to set 
tiiem the cxjunple -j-. 

\\ lialever may have been the causes, which led to the pre- 
valence of tiiis *• diabolical majdness’' as it has been called, all 
men, (‘specially the higlier orders, ser^med till noW contented to 
support it : at le ngth it is likely to In' viewed hut’s ])roper light 
and the murder of our liosom triend shall no longer be held a 
venial oti’erice. i.et every man join the cry now raised against 
tin* system and there is lit tic doubt that some other may be 
substituted. 

If satire or argument could have any effect, the cause of 
dntdling must liav(^ perished long ago : besides the animadver- 
sioifs of l«ss poipuiar writers, the Gentlemen of the Pistol re- 
ceiv(nl such a castigalioji Irom the pens of our Essayists at the 
rommenceinent of the kis? century, that it is wonderful how 
they ever recovered themselves: but the duellist is proof against 
reason and against ridicule : 

“ Satire, or sense, ulas ! caa Scorns feel V* — Pape, 

Will any advocate of the sj sKfin turn over the pages of the Tat- 
ler, the Spectator, tln^ Guardian, the World, &c. &c. without feel- 
ing ashamed of his clients ? How^ will his self-importance diminish, 
when he tinds duelling, publicly stigmatised as an illegiti- 

* It would be impossible, without digressing into irrelative mutter at too frreat 
lentrtb, to enumerate the various ar^^uments of Messrs. Mallaiu, Gibbon, and others ; 
or niy reasons for followinjv the author of the Decline and Fall. If any have tie cu- 
Tiosilv, They mav refer to ilallam's middle ages, vol. I. pa^esBl, Glbbua, ToL 
XI. payees iH, lb, 96, M tvsU fts to all fvritetft gu the feudal systemt 

t PaMisB. 
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mate 'species of Knig:lit Errantry"' which leads us to kill mori^ 
sters iy the human iurin, because there are none left in the shape 
of Giant^j or Dragons ! 

The contradictory politeness and defiance mixed together in 
our forms of requiring “ satisfaction/' puts the author of one of 
the papers in the Tatler, in mind of Peter's order in the Tail of 
the Tub : “ if you neglect to do all this, damn you, and your 
generation for ever ; and so we bid you heartily farewell." No-^ 
tiling indeed can be more extravagant, than to desire a man to 
blow out your brains, in order that he may learn belter inaii- 
iiers ! or to be boiling with anxiety to grant a meeting to a 
scoundrel, with whom j ou would be ashamed to be seen on any 
other occasion ! Swift says, that these dill’erences very rarely 
occur between men of sense, and he sees no great harm, if two 
worthless lellows send each other out of the world; but another 
WTiter, more sensible of the importance of these quarrels, gives 
notice to the public of the ibriiiation oi’ a Court of Honour, 
and informs them that he has already discussed several weighty 
points for (he use of the Institution: such as, “ how far a man 
may brandish his cane in telling a slory without insulting his 
hearer;’* — What degree of contradiction amounts to a he — 
“ Wliether a man of Honour may take a blotv from liis wife,” 
with many other such. Nor is the picture in the least over* 
drawn ; the gravity of history confirms the levity of satire, and 
Dr. Russel, the author of the history of modern Europe, asserts, 
that, “ a disdainful look, a haughty stride sufficed to provoke a 
quarrel.*" 

The first scene in Romeo and Juliet is a satire upon, as much 
as it is an exposition of the manners of that age : 

Al/rarn,—^" Do you bite your thumb at us, Sir ?*^ 

Sa 7 npson . — I do bit^ my thumb. Sir.** * . .. 

Abratn , — ^^Do you bite your thumb at us. Sir?’* 

Swnpson, — No, Sir, 1 do not bite ;my thumb at you. Sir : 
but I bite my thumb. Sir.** 

Aud then, to it they go, as if they had good grounds for fighting. 

Perhaps even this slight^notice of the ridicule, which has been 
throwui ujion Duelling, may 'be ^ileemed superfluous since it lias 
already utterly failed in efl'ect ; we will not therefore dwell upon 
the more serious remonstrances of those, who liave condemned 
the iwactice, on the score of religion. The efl’ect lias been as 
trifling. Sir Richard Steele, who had been engaged in duels in 
his youth, attacks them with every species of rhetoric. A 
^ Ohriiitian, and a Gentleman,” says be, “ are made inconsistent 
^ appellations of the same person : you are not to expect eter- 
" nal life, if you do not forgive injuries ; and your mortal life is 
“ uncomfortable, if you are uut ready to commit a hi 
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“ resentment of an affront. A coward has often fcAiglit; 

^ a coward lias often conquered.” 

Were iJiere grounds for hoping, that either ridicule, ^r remon- 
strance coulcf* prevent duelling, there is scarcely a work of any 
celebrity, from whicli extracts niigiit not be made : but it is iu 
vain — The chrislian ailinits the guilt, the man of reason does 
not deny the folly, but neither dares to enooiinter the contempt of 
inaiikiml ! So long as that contempt is the consequence of a re- 
luctance to fight, every man will have his hand upon his sword. 
It is contrary to the experience of ages to think otherwise; a few 
enlliu.siasts might work themselves up to a life of religion, and 
degradalion, but the mass of mankind will never lay aside the 
praclitie of tluelling, until the example of a vast number of 
brav(^and sensible men abolishes tiie disgrace of abstaining from 
it. 

Toe idea, indeed, of men abstaining eittirehj from duelling, is 
Eiitr)pian, it is not dej;if‘ablc, that rudeness slioiihl be substitut- 
ed lor politeness, or thatevery man G feet high should be at liberty 
to box Ihc ears of all gentlemen, measuring only 5 feet Xf 
ineii(‘s, artd under. Duelling, hateful as it is, has certainly refined 
society, and above all, has made coxcombs careful of female re- 
putation, it is not therefore, tlue/M^, but the abuse of duelling, 
which is so justly detestable : wives become widow’s, children 
become orphans, lor olfences so trifling, that it very frequently 
requires the utmost ctfort of our memory to recollect what actu- 
ally took place * — The grand object wt ought 'primarily to aim 
at, is the ( stablisliinent of some influence, which might put a 
stop to unnecessary incilings, if it could not abolish the practice 
altogetlier, 

• ^ ** ^ll»Ua pf»tentiHu<», deSunt muUa.** 

Before we consider tliS tnpans, by wliich so desirable an end 
may be obtained, let us turn our attention to that mainspring of 
duelling, female influence, it is wonderlul, and incomprehen- 
sible, how often the most important events of this world are 
brought about by the appHcatic|i of fftis power : petticoat inter- 
est, and jx-tticoat government’ are expressions with which we 
are all familiar ; we speak of them in joke, whilst in reality 
we labour under a yoke, most grievously oppressive. That ait- 
mirable paper in No. 9, of the Calcutta Magazine, entitled 
“ Who is it that governs?” (it would do credit to any periodical 
in the world) shews in a sirong light the secret influence of the 
gentler sex; and it is net to be doubted, that the memory of 
some might communicate as singular results, as the imagination 
of others. 
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A King of Spalii,"^ I forget wliirli, who attiubuted every event 
good or evil to lids princijde was one day conversing with liis 
Ministe^, when a noise from without, attracted their attention, 
and it shortl}'^ was reported, tliat a man einplo\^d in repairiuir 
.the front ot the Palace had fallen from I lie scallolding, and bro- 
ken his leg. “ Poor fellow !” said the King and who was 
she ?” 

“ A labourer, please your Majesty, has fallen from the scaf- 
fold.” 

“ A^ery well,” replied the King, a little impatiently “ but who 
was she 

“ Your Majesty will have the kindness to midersiand — 

“ Whotrasshe? Who was she reiterat(M{ his most Ca- 
tholic Majesty. The terrified Minister ran out to enquire and 
ascertained that the man had misse^l his h>oting, vviiilst Itiokiisg 
after his sweelheart, a \ery pretty >(Hmg u oman, who, bv liiu 
merest acci<leat iii the world, was passihg tJiat way. 

I shall have occasion [rresently to arlverl more j)articnlarly to 
a curious history of this female priucij)^e ; there’s something 
almost mysterious about it; but at prese nt, it’s etfect lorms the 
subject of our consideration, and in nothing is that ellect more 
pernicious, tlian iu the encouragement it atlords to Duelling : 
true it is that the gentleness of uoman softens society ; hut it is 
only whilst she is jwesent : in her ahsenn*, two of her most di'- 
voted admirers will shoot each other through the lieart for 
i;hinking alike! The pretensions of a rival are reckoneil good 
cause of quarrel, and as long as uoinen will admire so blindly 
what they are pleased to consider courage, so long will men 
avail themselves of opportunities of gratify ing those fancies at 
the risk of their own lives. 

Far be it from me to deprive a truly brave mairof his most 
precious guerdon, the smile of wam^i : but let him, und them 
beware lest the laurels be plucked from tlie brow of a Hero, to 
decorate the front of a Bravo, or an Assassin. 

It was mighty well in t^ys of yore, that ladies, wliose reputa- 
tion was, or was not, worth pr^ierving, should select an admirer 
of great skill, strength and courage ; for the result of a combat 
settled at once the question of their chastity. Now a days, no lady 
would be thought virtuous, because her paramour was a dead 
shot: nor indeed, do I see the advantage of preserving any 
longer this connection between the Brave and the Fair, unless 
it be for the sake of ladies of a certain description, and their 

* If tliis should be so old sforr, I must plsod io Apology, tat, it*s aptness, Sndiv , 
the abs*‘uce of a copy of Mr. Joaepb MiUur’s valuable firon my Library. *t 
ncTsr beard it, but once. « 
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proff'ssed* favourites mIio on dilferent occasions are reciprocally 
uscfnl to cadi otln 

If tlic fair sex (lid but understand tlieir own powey if tliey 
wofdd join heartily in an effort to check this unchristian prac- 
tn c ; ii* thc 3 ^ would sniile upon the brave, and n it upon the 
bravo ; if they would lioii-or witk tlieir approbation not those who 
do, buf thos(‘ who do uof (Ullage in affairs of honour, I have no 
doulit they would eventually succeed, and that (in spite of the 
History ol' tiiis female influence which 1‘ollows) the practice of 
Duelling would be banished froiu society ; if not altogether, at 
least it would onl^ be rrs(»rf(Hl to in extreme cases. 

AN IDKA OF TIU: FEMALE PRINCIPLE.f 

According to the account of a learned friend, this female in.- 
flmmer is of Satanic oi igin. and ihe evil it occasions, as above- 
nu ntifoud in tiie shape of Duellim^, is one of His Infernal Ma- 
jcsiy’s ino.sl liappy liits. A tone of levity is however ill suited 
to a Theory which ih'peiuls upon the Holy Bible for support. 
T’he first effect of this female influeiK’.e was produced by the 
.|<>int exertions of the yvoinan, and the devil: tiiat effect was the 
t;dl of man. The shiuitKj ironian was the grand instrument 
of marrvS fall, or of the ruin of God’s noblest w ork ; and, knotv^ 
iii(f the fid'f, it reejuires no great eilort of the imagination to 
umierstaml, how evil female p?'lnciple, the source of the 
highest conceivable delight to a savage, became an object of 
idolatrous veneration to the aiichmt Pagans. They, being the 
devil’s creatures and led by him, worshi])ped that^ which was 
most adverse to (iod’s lioiy spirit : viz. that which caused man’s 
tall, udnch had ruined God’s noblest work. 

But wiien men had once seized the idea, they divided it, they 
jiersonified it, they dressed it in a thousaml ditferent fonris, it’s 
chaVactcrri'maining uuifonid^ the same. It is the “ Ashtaroth'** 
of the 2n(l Chapter of Judges; Ashtaroth and Baal were the 
moon and the sun tint moon invariably a female : in the pro- 
secution of this idea !• referred to that Cdiopter in Mantz’ Bible, 
and was not a little interested at finding various expressions ac- 
cidental, or not, connecting d^obeiieuce to the True God with 

* Sefl this BuS’jtcl in the I’jitlpr. 

t l'ii« gHutieiiiMn to wliom 1 mu indebted Toi tin’s “ Idea” as srell as for most of 
the followin^j vari iciulars, is well known to the liiprarv world, as a Scliotar, and a 
J'liilosoptiHr. V-M, tho’ 1 duly appreciate bis j^reat abiluiea, L refrain from men- 
tioning bia naiiiH • not beinc; desii^us of committing this apeculauon, especially 
after It iiaa passed through my hands, to the mercy of those, 

** Who ne’er advance a judgment of their own 
But catcli the spreading notion of the Town : 

Who judge of author’s names, not wo.ks, and then, 

** Nor praise, uor hlams the wntiugs, but the men.” 

• Fsrifi/ on Criticism, Part 
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the worship of the female principle. In the same Chapter, it 
is said, tliat the children of Israel “ knew not the upon 

which tht commentator Dr. Graves remarks, that the tempta* 
tion to intermarry was too great for their carnal mwxA^ — 
the beauty of the women of Canaan, ami the voluptuous- 
ness of their impure rites led them away.” 

It would be endless to follow this train of thought, for the 
scriptures abound in passages which bear upon it : w e ha\ e not 
space however, to be more explicit and the subject itself is a 
digression. 

Jeremiah, I cannot help mentioning, in CIi. 41. verse 17. re- 
cords the obstinacy of the Jews, to which they were urged by 
their women, in w^orshipping the Queeyi oi Hent'en,^ Isis.^ 
Vesta, Diana, &c. amongst the Eg^ptiaits and Homans, and Kali, 
Bow’anee and others, whose rites are most filthy, amongst the 
modern Hindoos, are nothing but various’ names lor this pervad- 
ing female principle. 

^At a later period we see the same object W'orshi))ped in flie 
person of the Virgin Mary and the thousand ternale Saints of 
the Roman Calendar; but in the age of Chivalry which follow- 
ed, this adoration blazed forth with avigour commensurate w ith 
the extension of the power of Antichrist ; ami every Knight 
chose some lady to be the object of his idolatry, as essentially 
as ever Priest, or Anchorite selected a Patron Saint. The most 
common phrases were, and still are Goddess,:}: Idol, Angel and 
so on : they fought under the auspices of a lady’s favour, with 
the same devotion and enthusiasm, which had marked the strug- 
gles for the possession of the Holy Sepulchre ; and they wound 
a meretricious scarf of silk round tlfe arm, that, in the preced- 
ing age, would have been strengthened by the emblem of the 
blood-reil cross. § 

The very point too for which the <iiost craven would have 
laid dowm nis life, was the chastity of his lady-love — his Venus 
— his Isis — his Kali! the slightest reflection upon her virtue 

I»i8 wastbe Venus of Cyprus ; the Cyhele of the Phrypmns, a Rodilwbs aor- 
l^htppett with peculiar lioentiousneJC^;* the j^eies of Kleiisis j Khea, Buna Dea, vVo. 
^c.-^bundreds might be uamed, . r 

t Tbit transition from Heathenism to Chnstianit v is abrupt at first sight ; but it 
Is to be borne in mind, that, acroroing to thn Bible as interpreted by many sound 
dif'ities. PsgHuism and Popery art* e^pialW inimical to God. 

** When the passion of lore is at it*s height, it arrays the beloved object ta 
every poesihle perfection : muktt it an itial : ^places it in Henwn .” — 

$ This mysreriouB connecfion between religion (false religion 1 should say) snd 
sensuality, this worship of the female principle, is singularly exemplified by a Toast 
often drank at modern Baccbsnalian orgies. ** The Kirk of Scotland ** 

1 refer the leadet to the ** Lay of the bloody Test” in the lales of the Cruss- 
dOM : . 

Go, tell my true Knight, Church and Chamber eball lbo{r« 

If 1 f ebto ‘ the blood on this garment, or no. 
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was sufficient cause for a deadly encounter and the female prin- 
ciple wliich had driven Adam from paradise, plunged his poste- 
rity into the honorahh practice of Duelling. 

Since the reformation we have, in England at least neglected 
the worship of the Virgin Mary, but we are not one ivhit behind 
our ancestors, or our neighbours, in our ailoration of the female 
principle. Who would allow, that we are less devoted to the 
ladies in England, than they are in Paris, or at Rome ? at the 
former of which places, by the bye, they lately worshipped tiie 
Goddess of Nature, a female divinity, and made some strides 
towards a comiiumity of women. 

I have endeavoured to be as short as possible and trust that 
perspicuity has not been sacriiiced to conciseness: the interest- 
ing nature of the subject, and the novelty (to )ne) of the reflec- 
ti<!iis it suggested, might have furnislied matter for a volume, 
but i will conclude, williout either condemning, or defending the 
speculation, by apply ifig to it the Italian proverb, 

** Se itou « vttro. e ben trovuto.*’ 

It remains to be considered what means Duelling may be 
checked without involving society in worse evils, than those in- 
cidental to the present system. That the practice niiglit be 
abolislied at once by a legal enactment, like that of Pharamond 
in the Spectator, there cannot be a doubt : but what is the penal- 
ty to be? A British legislature already engaged in modifying 
the sanguinary complexion of our code, would scarcely consent 
to make it a capital crime, and many think that the Pillory 
w ould have more terrors for the duellist, than the gallows ; that 
disgra<*e would be a Inore powerful preventive, than death! 
Transportation ai\d fines are laid aside as quite inefficient and 
inadequate to the case : I should tlierefore reply to that opinion 
that the Pillory itself would be no punishment^ unless the crime, 
for which such sentenc& had been awarded, were considered dis- 
graceful ; and if Duelling were once considered disgraceful, 
there would be no occasion for any penalty at all. 

The alternative appears di^adfid enough — Death invariably 
inflicted, not as in Forgery ^ases, only when a Jury could be 
forced to find a verdict, would in a very short time check the 
evil. What the consequencei^ would be is a question, which 
would require greater space than 1 can afford to answer proper- 
ly ; but there is no probability of the occurrence of such a state 
of things, nor is it the remedy I would suggest ; first, on account 
of its severity, and secondly, because the evils, which would ac- 
crue to society from its operation, would be incalculably greater, 
than those from which it now suffers. The revival of the practice of 
carrying arms^ the superiority of brutal strength^ the helpless coit. 
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edition of females^ nieutal siiifei ing from tlic constant insults men 
would be subject to, assassination, hereditary feuds, &c. &c., 
are airon§jst the grievous consequence^, tliat would ensue from 
the abolition of DiieJIing, without some alteration ifi the present 
feeliiig-s of mankind; it is towards such alteration that the eflbrts 
of those, who view this stupid practice in its proper light, ought 
to be directed. 

The agency of the Fair would be all-powerful, but there 
are, I tear, so many ditlicidties opposing the full development of 
their powers, that they can never be expected to take the lead ; 
or even supposing asuilicient degree of independence, the liabils 
of w omen are, or ought to be, so retired, that their interl’erence 
w^ould at tirst ap})ear disagreeable. 

To men, therefore, possessed of those qualifications, which (he 
world wdth, or without reason admires, to men of rank, either by 
birth or situation, to men of years and experience, to men of 
courage tried, not in the <lilclies of (’lialk Farm, or under the 
shade of a great tree, but in such fields as Waterloo and Bhurt- 
pore ; to such men does it belong to set the example of discoun- 
tenancing this abominable custom. 

It would be great presumptipn in any single individual to pro- 
nounce npo!! tlie measures wbiclf’a society of such men should 
adopt: it would depend upon their numbers, llieir influence, their 
ciiaraeters; and it would be a task of ditiioulfy ajicl delicacy to 
win over the public to n^gard tinir resolulions willi deference; 
but there are on(‘ or tvvo steps to be taken at once, wbicb would, 
without militating agaijist the prejudices of a single individual go 
far tow ards the extinction <»f Duelling. . 

Fa\st then, the contradictory and unfeeling system, that ob- 
tains ill our army, should be put a stop to instantly. No words 
are competent to express the injustice, the absurdity, which con- 
demns a military man to ruin and ilisgrace, whether he does 
tight a duel or whether he does not. The subject, tho* old, is of 
the greatest importance, as the conduct of military men, in atiairs 
of honour, is supposed to guide the rest of society ; and it must aji- 
pear incomprehensible to ev^fy rdasoning being, why in the pre- 
sent age, a system is pursued iu,^ which, like Duelling, is unna- 
tural, cruel, unjust, and absurd, to an excess : but which, unlike 
Duelling, is injurious throughout, haled by the whole country, 
from the Prince to the peasant, and w hich might be put an end 
to, with the utmost ease, to the satisfaction of all, without en- 
tailing one single evil ujpon society ! 

Is it not monstrous — I appeal to the army itself — is it not 
gustingj that such a state of things should exist ? a state •f 
tbings^ which conlpuuds the guilty with the innocent^ the brave 
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Tnanwltli the coward; and which would disgrace the most unci- 
vilized cominunily, tliat ever cumbered the iace of God's earth ! 

The removal of this nuisance 1 hold to be an indispei^sable )3ri- 
liminary to abolition of Duelling: it is therefore, that it 
merits sucli strong disapprobation, and therefore, that every in- 
dividual supporting it, deserves to be held up to public indig- 
nation. 

The rase of Lieutenant Lambrecht, so much discussed in the 
public prints, from which soiin-.e alone this opinion is formed, was 
-one of peculiar harshness and severity : it was also unjust, as he 
had not even acted illegally : in no ])art of the articles of war is 
an Ollicer prohibited ivo\\\avce\}tiu{f a challenge, tho’ he is to be 
cashiered if he se//r/ one. It is riglii Xo state however, that all 
the military men, whom I hav(‘ coiisiil ted, disapprove this nar- 
row interpretation of the law, and eonsuler themselves equally 
amenable, whether they fight a Duel as a challenger, or a cdial- 
lengee : so imieli the wgrs<* Ibr tlunn! the greater the uncertain- 
t’y, tlio greater will be’ the tvrann^ of the law. 

Be this as it may; whether tlic spirit, and the letter of the ar- 
ticles of w^ar be at variance, or not. Lieutenant Lambrecht has 
suffered unmerited ruin and disgrace for fighting; and Captain 
Spiller, of the 5th R. N. I. waa cashiered last Alarch, at Bom- 
bay, ybr wo/f fighting. Nay, I injure Captain Spiller,"^ he was 
must ready to fight, but bis judges eondemned the delay of a 
lew short days, before lie set at <lcfianee the law s of his God and 
liis King ! before he surnmdered all title to the character of a 
real Christian, or a good soldier ! 

It was with sorrow, witii heartfelt sorrow, that I read the ac- 
count of tliis Court Martial, published in the Bengal Govern- 
ment Gazette of the 4th October, 1830 it proves to wdiat a 
pitch of iirfatuation, even sensible men iiuiy be carried by the 
force of liabit : and witliithe exception of the prisoner himself, I 
sincerely join in a selitim\^nf expresseilin the narration, that “ no- 
“ thing is discoverable in the conduct of any individual connect- 
“ ed with the transaction, which can be marked by approbation.” 

We must not anticipate ; and.penliMps a few observations on 
a subjei t so interesting to all miilitary men may not be deemed 
irrelevant. — The charge against Captain Spiller w^as diyided into 
three parts ; 

“ First. — For delaying to resent an insult for six days."’ 

“ Secondly. — For misrepresenting the case to others.^J 

* Captain Spiller is not known to the aiitbor, even by sig^ht. 

t This is the only available source of information : if it be a partial, or t gir« 
bled statemc^nt, 1 am not responsible for the dorreotness of my eonohlsibns. 

t There is tometbing dark here about money transactions ; but as it eppeirs, 
desirable J^at tbe point ahould not be mooted,! shall leave it alone j beheyiog^ 
that in ao ^ing 1 the wishes of all parties concerned* ^ 
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“ Thirdly.- — For having, by such conduct, justly exposed him*- 
self, See/' i, e. for the conseqjuences of the former charges ! 

Captain Spiller was found guilty on the first, and acquitted on 
the 2nd Count. As for the third, it is not a distinct charge, or 
rather, it is no diarge at all. You would not accuse a man, 
first with having feloniously stolen a bay gelding, and secondly 
with having by such conduct justly exposed himself to tlie ap- 
pellation of a sad rogue! Certainly not — What then was the 
meaning of this additional and needless charge? I wish to 
avoid giving otfence to a single individual, but the case is a bad 
one from beginning to end. 

The Court adjudged the Prisoner to be dismissed the service, 
because such conduct was “ in breach of the Articles^/ 
War:'* it was wo/ in breach of the Articles of War; so ,lar 
from it, Captain Spider’s conduct was in strict conformity Witjb 
them, until he did send the challenge, and that every man may 
judge for himself here follow Articles 2 and 6 of Section 7. 

^Article 2. — No Officer, &c. shall presume to give, or seqd a 
“ challenge to any other Officer, &c. to fight a duel, upon pain, 
** if a Commissioned Officer of being cashiered: if a nou-Ooiu- 
missioned Officer, &c. &c.” 

Article 5. — Whatsoever Officer, &c. shall upbraid another 
for refusing a challenge, shall hiinsell* be punished as a chal- 
lenger: and we hereby acquit, and discharge all Officers, &c. 
“ of any disgrace or opinion of disadvantage, which might arise 
from their having relused to accept of challenges, as thej will 
only have acted in obedience to our orders, and done their 
** duty as good Soldiers who subject themselves to discipline.” 

It may be answered, that there is nothing in these two articles 
prohibiting a Military man from calling out a Civilian ; or 
from upbraiding another Military mhn for not sending a chal- 
lenge : thus Captain Spiller was at,lilprty^ to call upon the gen- 
tleman who affronted him, without acting in breach of Article 2, 
and the rest of the army were at liberty to upbraid Captain 
Spiller without olfendinff against article 6. We may readily 
conclude, that so narrow a view of the case was not eiitertained 
by the Bombay Court Martial , as also that so very strict an 
interpretation of the words of tiie law never formed the grounds 
cf any Military decision hitherto recorded. It moreover in- 
volves, amongst many others the following absurdity ; viz. that 
you may upbraid a man for notfdoing what is forbidden ; but 
you may not upbraid a man for not doing what is not forbidden 1 

Rejecting then these quibbles and taking the meaning of See. 
7, to be that which the army put upon it, let usenq[uire into the 
legal grounds of the Court’s judgment : here they are <; 
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^ Article 30. Section 16. Whatsoever commissioned officer 
^ shall be convicted before a General Court Martial, of behav-* 
^ ing^ in a scandalous and infamous manner, such as js unbe« 
“ coming; the aharacter of an officer, and a gentleman, shall be 
^ discharged from our service : Provided, however, that in every 
" charge pref erred against an officer for such scandalous or an- 
“ becoming behaviour, the fact, or facts whereon the saine is 
^ grounded shall be clearly specified.” Is it scandalous and in- 
famous to attend to the Articles of War? 

The ctmcluding “ provision” of this article evinces His Ma- 
jesty's anxiety to limit the discretionary authority of Courts 
Martial in determining what is scandalous and infamous : the 
facts are to be stated that others may judge. It is submitted 
that this discretionary power can have no existence, when the 
case has been already provided foi' by the articles : or if that is 
not granted, read tlie following extract from the oath adminis- 
tered to all Members. of General Courts Martial. “And I 
“ swear, tJiat I will duly administer justice, See. &c. and if any 
“ doubt shall arise which is not explained by the said arti^ 
“ cles, then, according to my conscience, the best of rayunder- 
“ standing, and the custom of war in the like cases but if the 
Articles ofW«ir explain the point, then, 1 suppose, ^consciences 
and “ understandings and “ custom” have nothing at all to do 
with it. 

Now wlien Capt. Spiller omitted to send a challenge the point 
had been clearly settled already by Art. 2 Sec. 7. which directs 
the line of conduct which he pursued, as has been seen. The 
Court however consider it “ scandalous and infamous” and sen- 
tence him to be cashiered. ! 

If you pay any attention to the Articles of War, your beliavionr 
is “ scandalous and* tnfamous, or unbecoming the character of a 
gejitleman,” and you sliall be cashiered ! 

Capt. Spiller tho’ f epfi(ced> has been dismissed the service for 
not sending a challenge quick enough ! He might be brought to a 
Court martial to-morrow with much greater reason for sending 
a'challengeatall ! ! 

The others features of the case are Sis distorted as those alrea- 
dy contemplated. A number of^gehtlemen declare that Captain 
Npiller’s demand of satisfaction could not be granted" after what 
had passed” 2 . e, as far as 1 can make out after the natural term of 
6 days had passed ! Allow me to ask, if 6 days delay were suf- 
ilciorit cause for not considering the one party a gentleman, what 
must be the position of the other who on very slight provocation 
used on a race-course sucii language that it could not be printed 
and for which an apology to society was most properly and pub- 
licly offeyetL No gentleman ought to be expected to notice such 
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language as inis must have been, any* more thin to consideriiis 
honour affected by the vulgarity of some stable-boy or butcher.* 

And ^ho is the man that has been made the victim of tliis 
mass of confusion and prejudice ? Is he some nol:oVious bad cha- 
racter ? Has he failed in the hour of danger ? Has he repeatedly 
incurred the displeasure of his official superiors ? I know him 
not ! I know not a name in the Gazette save one ; but I trust to 
the evidence of tlios^^ who condemned him, of the President of the 
Court martial, and of the Commander-in-chief ; by their account, 
Capt. Win. Spider of the 6tli B. N. I. had “ warmly interested 

the members ot the court martial by \\\^ gallmifryso fregnenU 
^ ly displayed and by the high and apparently"^ merited cha- 
** racter, he had hitherto borne. He is an officer distinguished 
** through a career of long and arduous service by zeal, activity 
“ and valour^ and one who has received in high employment sig- 
^ nal murks of the confidence and approbation of Government.” 

Such are the results which flow froth the extraordinary sys- 
tem observed in our army relative to what'are falsely called “ af- 
fairs of honor,” tlie removal of which has been stated to be an 
indispensable preliminary to the abolition of duelling in general, 
this point carried, the only reasonable hope appears to me to rest 
upon the efiorts of such a society as has already been alluded to : 
the establishment of this club, or whatever it might be called is 
the 

Second step which should be taken. If all commanding offi- 
cers would exert themselves to carry into effect the wishes of 
their sovereign, expressed in the Articles of War,-}- the end in 
view would be gained ; for then a number of men respectable 
from birth, situation, experience, character &c. would have formed 
virtually a society for the suppression of duelling, and I would ven- 
ture to predict that the practice could not stand long against the 
exertions of such a set of men. There would then be no absur- 
dity in cashiering an officer for figh|;iD^^ however, harsh it might 
be; and the strict discipline of the army would lessen many of 
the evils formerly enumerated as likely Under such circumstances 
to afl’ect men living under general laws. 

But on the other hand, fi this'sect. 7 is to be considered a dead 
letter, if like the order agairfst /day in g marbles at the universities 
or like political integrity, it is nothing but a bye word and a 
mockery ; then, since the influence of Colonels could not be ap- 
plied in the efficient manner explained in the last sentence, the 
Club, or Society having formed 4fiemselves in the first instance, 
should nominate the commanding officer of each corps to act as 

* ShAmfl on the word ! 

t Partirularlr ia Article 5, Section 7, niready quoted : bj wbkh It is said to bs 
ittot the duty of » |;ood soldier to tight a 4wU 
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ibeir deputy : they should offer themselves to the public* as a 
court of honor for the adjustment of such differences as admitted 
of any arrangement, and they should claim jurisdiction precise- 
ly in the same^ manner and upon the same priiicipleas ihe jockey 
club do. The commanding officer, or perhaps any officer, not be- 
low the rank of Captain, chosen by ballot should communicate 
with the Court, or Club, if he thought it necessary ; but in or- 
dinary cases (and of their nature he should be sole Judge) his 
decision should be sufficient. He should declare what atone- 
ment was necessary and from whom ; and he should be at li- 
berty in cases where adjustment appeared impossible to leave 
the parties to themselves, with or without such remarks as might 
be suitable ; but in no case should he give publicity to this 
last opinion, without having procured the approval of the Court 
itself. It is superfluous to add that any officer who fought in 
opposition to the decision of an arbitrator, or it might even be 
who fought without referring his case at all, should incur the 
severest penalty of the obsolete law ; which it is to be remem-* 
beredj still remains unrepealed. . 

AVe ought not to be startled by the apparent crudity of this 
proposition : it requires no more from us than we profess every 
day. If a man, one degree removed from a Gladiator gets into 
trouble, what does he do? Consults his friend and places tho 
affair in his hands : the reason is obvious, his adviser is supposed 
to be uni)rejiidiced. But it does not follow that this friend is 
always as unprejudiced, or as good a judge of these matters, as 
he ought to be, and therefore all that is desired is, that men 
shall refer their disputes to those w ho are certainly unprejudiced 
and certainly competent, rather than io those who, however, 
friendly are possibly neither the one, nor the other. 

It cannot, I thiak, be doubted, that ail men would immediate- 
ly fSllow the example of the army iu acknowledging this Court 
pf honour : tho’ the Bombay affair must tend more to the en- 
couragement of Du*ellinV than any occurrence that ever yet 
came to my knowledge, yet many circumstances in other parts 
of the world justify the presumption, that men are becoming 
averse to unnecessary duelling, diow many men go out from 
fear of the world ! all such w|»uld inevitably refer their differ- 
ences w^th confidence and pleasure to a Court of Honour, and 
would most assuredly abide by their decision. 

There is undoubtedly one great objection to this plan, but it 
does appear to me the oniy^ one : if so, it is to be considered 
whether the remedy be on this single account worse than the 
disease: The duels, which, however rare, might take place 
after a reference to such a Court, would be in a mannerlegaliz- 
ed, and sanctioned. This is the amount of the evih and in my 
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bumfife opinion far, far lig^hter, than the incubus which now 
broods so heavily over us. 

Let the trial be made — it may succeed, and even if it does 
iiot> it will have been a virtuous and Qhri^tian attempt; but if 
no men of influence and religion will set the example, they must 
be prepared for the consequences, with the consolation that 
they might have been prevented. As long as a reluct atlold to 
fight is considered disgraceful, so long will Duelling flourish ; 
for however averse any individual may be, he is forced to shew 
his alacrity to shoot his companions, on the principle that “ the 
best mode of preserving peace is to be always ready for war.** 
A gentleman as society is now constituted^ ynust be a Duellist : 
no one has the firmness singly to brave the contempt of the 
whole, and each might echo the seiitirnent of Erasmus, when 
comparing himself with Luther, he candidly admits, that “ every 
man has not the courage to make a martyr. 

I do not pretend to ofler this plan as a specific, nor should I 
be surprised if some even attempted to turn it into ridicule ; of 
such I have only to request, that before they reject my remedy, 
they will have the goodness to suggest a better. Something 
ought to be done if the generally received opinion be correct, 
that the evil is increasing in spite of our detestation of it. Would 
to God, that these few pages, ‘might urge to active exertion 
those who possess both the will and the power to do good ! or 
if there be presumption in that hope, I shall be amply recom- 
pensed for the few hours of reflection they have cost me, if one 
pang of agony and suspense shall, through their intervention, 
be .spared to the feeling heart of woman ; or if one tear the less 
be shed by a fond parent over the dapger, or fate of an affec- 
tionate son : or, above all, if one human Being shall be saved 
from appearing before the judgment seat o€ his Creator, with 
the guilt of murder upon his soul. 

MARCIUS. 

* Jtrtia’c lif« of Erumo*, 

Not€, Tbe eas« of Captain Maitland and Mr. Roddio, related in the Bengal 
Hurkaro of the I3lh Ootohar froin' in English Paper is one more instance of the 
follj of Duelling. Well may tbe EcUtof.of tbe Spectator designate it a case 
^^oofnplex in absurdity/' well may he consider ** affairs of honour identical with 
the aiiliest pueriliueg/* For my parti rejoice in such extrsyagancies— they 
ttraogthaa the cauas. 
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FROM TFFE PERSIAN OF HAFIZ, 
J u U; ^ J W 

’Tis the same to me the light divine. 

And the flame upon the (hiebres’ shrine. 

So passion tost am I : 

For by thy side, or far away, 

'lis for ihy love alone 1 pray. 

For that alone I sigh. 

On thy lovely lip my life depends. 

Thy breath my soul from this world sends ; 

Why should it linger — why ? 

But wisli, it gone, the spacious earth 
Has not a thing of scorn or worth, 

A hope, v^iiibh does not die. 

Dead to the world for the love of thee 
There is not a pang in death for me, 

A ray of hope in life : 

Disrobed of all, midst lords I stand, 

Nor raise my voice, nor wave my hand, 
in scorned ambition’s strife. 

'Tis enough that thou must sway my fate. 

Sweet shrine, on which I for ever wait. 

And ga/e in ecstacy ; 

For see the crowds,* which round thee move. 

All fi antic in^their furious love : 

•• And where, and where am 1? 

I 

Wherever it is mj^doflm to rove. 

In the gloom beipw, in the light above. 

My portion is despair ; 

Then what to me is sad in hell^ ^ 

Or bright where black-eyed houris dwell 
Unless my love be th^e. * 

0 Hafiz sing of a lover’s pain 
With sweeter notes, in a warmer strain ; — 

’Tis vain— all woffli^are weak ; 

For near my love or far away 
Nought else can chaim me or can sway r 
Oh that the heart could speak ! 


W. 
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An imitation of a passaf^e in tha Shahnamah on the death of Furood, 
the Half Brother of Ky Kosroo, slain in battle by order of Toos^ 
the Leader of Ky Kosroo's Army^ 


Tons said, “ ’Tis evil fate alone 
“ 'fhat causes man to sigh and groat*.” — » 

He bade a regal tomb be built 

On the high }*eak where Furood's blood was spilt; 

A golden throtie inside found place 
His sword, thereby, his mail, belt, mace ; 

They washM w'ith camphire, musk, and wine, 

Ttie body of the youth divine ; 

Embalm'd his head, and sadly spread 
Rosewater on the valiant dead ! — 

They plac’d and left him in hi.s tomb ; 

Alas, the lion heart ! alas, the tiar’d plume ! 

On either side of him who dfed 
Untimely in his hour of ptide, 

♦Zerasp and Rew, the knights he slew. 

Were stretchM in funeral splendor too ; 

While down the hoary beard of Toos 
Repentant tears of grief ran loose ! 

Such all must be at last, tho’ long 
We' live I The stoutest of the throng, * 

The old, the young, the weak, the strong. 

All must rock before death’s sht^ck 
He is the wolf, and we the fl<*ck ! ^ 

The heart of stdne, the breast of steel. 

Tremble death’s cold grasp to feel ; 

Leaflet and bough, totn and tost low. 

Before the breath are flimg/'*f death I 
Whether in joy we lire. Or pain. 

None may a long space remain 
In this life, transitory, vain. 

And since we know life's bubj^*' soon must bursty 
Oh, let ns count those bappieSt who go first ! 

ItSth May, 182a S. V, V. 

* Znlfp toA of Toot and Rew hie son-in-law, whom Toos sent to attack Farood. 
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LIFE OF DR. FAUSTUS. 

PART T1#IRD, CH \PTER FOURTEENTH. 

How Satan gave notice to Dr. faustus of the end of his Life. 

The hour glass was now nearly run out, andthefour and twen- 
ty years of Dr. Faustiis, that is, the end and completion of his 
bond was now at hand. On this account, Satan took an oppor- 
tunity of appearing to liim in the same shape as that in which he 
had entered into the bond witli 1dm, shewed him his obligation 
and hand writing in w hich he had with his owm blood made over 
his soul and body, with information that on the next night he 
would carry aw ay his forfeit, for which he desired the Doctor to 
be prepared. / 

How much aOected the Doctor washy this piece of intelligence 
is easy to be imagined*, repentance, remorse, fear, terror, anx- 
iety and distress, all ru.«!lied upon him at once, he w^ideFd up 
and down, bemoaned himself and his dreadful situation, and wept, 
sobb'd, groaned, and cried and lamented the whole night. 

In this lamentable situation there appeared to him his former 
spirit Mephistophiles at midnight who spoke to him in a friendly 
way and comforted him thus. My dear Faustus, do not be so down- 
cast at being obliged to go hence, consider that if thou wert even to* 
get thy life again, yet it would not be long before thoushouldst be 
called to judgment, thou must at last die, be the time long or 
sliort, even were it a hundred years and though thou art now 
past all hope, yet I beseech thee to have a good heart, and bid 
thee heartily Jarewell. . 

When the Doctor saw that it could not be altered, and that 
Ihc^dcvil insisted oh his forfeiture and wouldnot be deceived, but 
w t)uld"c?rCTni7ry carry him away the next night, he rose up early 
ill tlie morning, vvjykei^ a little way out of town for about two 
hours, and after retlirning to his house directed his former 
friends to be called once more as he had something of the ut- 
most consequence to impart. 

When they came, the Doctor fdfceived them courteously and 
requested tliat they would waSi. diit a little with him, as he had 
some time to spare. 

His friends readily agreed and they went out together and 
held various scientilic discourses, and on their return the Doctor 
prepared an excellent dinm^ sat down cheerfully among them 
and they enjoyed themselves very heartily till evening when 
th^ all, except the Doctor, prepared for their return. 

But the Doctor very civilly entreated that they would for this 
once s^y in their host’s house for the night, as it was too late t# 
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go home and he had something farther particular to say. To 
this^ as thej'^ could do no otherwise, they agreed. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN^FH. 

Of D}\ Faustus' last request to his Frieffds, 

The Doctor then proceeded as follows, — you will now my dear 
friends go to rest and sleep secure and not allow yourselves to 
be disturbed, whatever noise and uproar }^ou may hear in the 
house, and be neither alarmed nor territied, for no mischief shall 
befall you pro\ided you do not attempt to rise out of bed ; but 
this would I beg of jou as a last request that wherever you find 
my body you uiil cause it to be properly interred. Farewell my 
dear friends and take example by my destruction, good night, 
what must be, shall be. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 

Of the horrible and anful Death of Dr.Fanstus. 

After their wisliiog eacli otlier good lygUt, the guests one 
after the other advanced to the Doctor, and spoke in great con- 
sternation, Dear Doctor we heartily wisliyou a very good nigiit, 
and since you expect nothing else than that the devil will this 
night dairy you away, so we entrbat you to take very good care 
of ^ ourself. 

To this the Doctor weeping replied, Ah my dear friends it is 
all over witli me! and with these words he sank back in a 
swoon on the nearest chair, and so terrified them that they all ran 

his assistance. 

In this state of terror they lieard in the house a great distur- 
bance and uproar, at which they were the more territied and 
said to each other, let us go from hence lest some evil befall 
ns, let us go to bed, and this they did. But though they had done 
so, not one of them could sleep for fear of wliat might be the 
end of the Doctor, 

The moment the clock struck twelve*^ there rose a furious 
wind that raged and stormed as if it would tear up the house 
from it^ foundations. Whrf ^ould now be in greater terror than 
these Students, tliey wished ifie.*iselve.s ten miles ofl*, and leaped 
from their beds in great fright, as they immediately heard in the 
Doctor’s bedroom a iearful hissing and blowing, as if ten thou- 
aand snakes were collected, there, and their terror rose to a yet 
greater height at hearing a daskbig and crashing within and 
the poor Doctor cry Murder ! once and no more* Instantly the 
wind rank and all was still. 

Scarce had the day dawned and day light filled the rooms 
when the Students all got up and went in terror to the Doctor’^ 
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room to see v liat had happened, bwt they had hardly opened the 
^loor w1h‘h tliey saw wJtli liorror liis brains sii(:kiri^ <>u (Jje wall, 
his terlii lyiii^^on the ^rcjund, and the most cvifient mu>ks of tlie 
devil bavin;; dashed him from one wall to the other. 

It in«ay easily be believed how much the youji;; ;;enlh‘]nen were 
terrihed at this si;;ht, more especially as after seek in;; ibr the 
body throu;;h the whole house they (‘ould not find it, at last alter 
a Ion;; search they perceivetl it lyin;; at a distance from tiie 
house, horribly man;;hMk for there was not one limb whole but 
all sniaslied and broken, the head torn olf and the brains dashed 
out. They carried it with ;;reat awe to the house and began 'to 
deliberate what farther to do. 

In the afternoon the priest attended to bury him, but just as 
bis body was let down into the ground, the wind got np with so 
much violeiici^ as if to drive every thing to destruction, and tli© 
body vanished in a moilicnt so tliat not a trace of it was ever 
.seen again. * “ 

'I’lns wliol<» account, ns was actitolv conjocturod br an intimato friend of mine, 
mav r^t^r to euine arcidei.r in Kaustus* cbemioal experiments. Could he have 
b.^en nlow'u up in au utteiupt to make guupot^tier which was then hegiiining to be 
known ' , 

VVe }jave thus seen the lamentable end^of the renowned Dr. I’austus, and T here 
close mv extracts from tins original picture of the manners and opinions of a aemi« 
barbarous age When we T^ fleet that the truth of the story consists simply in this, 
tiiat fiiiistus* was ihe genius to whom the world iialebted tor the fuestiuiablo 
tliacov - rv of the art of punting, and that the whole of his conjurations which in 
the pie' '^dtng ('liatiters have assumed so formidable a character were probably 
nothing mor'-* than a few tridiug pranks with a magic- lantern and magnifying' glass. 
It cannot t-ut t>e a matter of ini«-rest loeverv one w’ho svmputhizes ill the leeling^s 
ot hu l au nature, to euc|uire hovv such a vast superstructure of fiction and exaggeriw 
tion ‘'liould liavH been raised from materials so slender. 

i'o s.iv mat It arose from the ignorance and superstition of the age Is.^mdeed a 
suiiiiiiary answer but it may he doubted whether it be equally satistactory, for it 
siiii r.«ilii»awiiii^L^iiimA^^ that ignumnoe and superstirion arose, and how rhey 

were directed to this partirumr channel. To me it appears that these aanderirm^ 
of the iiuagiuuuon proceed ^romaiur ptter inability to conceive how the operations 
of nature can be curried on VvitTiuul the perpetual intervention of an immaterial 
Power. To explain hv an ex^ple. However fur we may carry our wSupp(»sitions 
or theories respecting the cJTlfBe of gravity or anv of the other laws of the univerat* 
they are onlv successive steps of a ladder which soon terminates. We always 
arrive at a point where it is absolutely necess^i^ to suppose the interference of a 
Power totallv distinct from matter. Let ^^ur 4>recediiig succession be long as 
We please, siiii lu tlhs we must end at last, or else our theory is manifestly im- 
perfect, and the whole business of genuine Philosophy is to determine il>e exact 
point where this introduction of immaierial ageury must take jllace. A cunvictioii 
of this truth li perpetually kept alive lu the mind of a reflecting man, biit m tin* 
great mass of mankind it is apt to deadened. The regulariiy of the opera- 

tions in the works of the creation reodeYk us insensible to their origtu, we pasa 
them over by merely coiisideiiiig that such is the nature of things, and thus what 
is 111 truth the stremgest of all arguments for the unremitted vigilance of an over- 
ruling Power, becofuea the cause of our neglecting the ccnsideralion of such a Being 
altogether. But when our atientiou is arrested by anv unusuul appearance, lor 
^ Inch we unable to assign those reasons which j^ppear saliaiacioiy in other 
<«..scs» thiftt the (iOAYiGtitw oi th9 ttGGGssitv iif the predeutis ul au immstenai 
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Po«r«r retnrnt in all its force, and as men seldom stop at tbe just point wlieii 
their passions are thfoir ^nides, we hurry beyond tbe mnik, and fanrr tiie inter* 
ferenoe of innumerable inimatenal beings where betore we were unwilling to allow 
of one. ( 

I think it but justice to add that I was faronred with the use of the Life of 
I>r. Faustus, frouk which my Extracts hav’e been made, by the liberality of tbe 
College of Fort William. 


MASONIC STANZAS. 

ADDRESSED TO T. E. D. P. \ DEAR BROTHER NOW NO MORE. 

bY R. CALDEK CAMPBELL. 


I. 

T will look for thee, when the moriiin" flinos 
Its liist faint iiush on the sk\ lark's win^s ; 

AV^lieii the breeze blows cool o*er tlie fevered check* 
WJiere the Kleepless night, hath left its streak ; 

W hen tlie shrill reveillee rings merrily, 

JPriend of my heart, 1 will look for thee ! 

II . 

When the iiight-owl seeks it^cobtvebb'd cell 

111 the mosque where the bk*t and the vampire dwell *, 

When the lazy vulture flaps his wing* 

On the old gray stone by the jungle-spring ; — 

When the flowers give out their srt‘nts to the bee* 
Friend of my heart, 1 will look for thee 1 
111 . 

And when pale eve, like a wimpled nun. 

With dark grey hood conies slowlV on ; — 

When the sun is crimsoning over tlie west. 

And the gale blows fresh over the tank’s clear breast;— ^ 
When the gay and the giddy abroad'^ve see. 

Friend of my heart, 1 will look for thee I 

IV. 

And yet once more, when the twiligWgrey 
Leaves sombre night to hold her sway ; — 

When the stars, lik^ ^ems in sport flung down 
On some funeral pall f*'on<a monarch's crown, 

S^pangle the heavens, all gloriously. 

Friend of my heart, I will look for thee ! 

V. 

Oh ! then do I gaze, in thaf^’,^#ty honr. 

With many a hope, from my dreary tower; 

When thought exerts its itifliience most, — 

When the world and the worldly to memory arc lost,— 
When love is no vision, nor friendship a dream, 

1 will look for by tbe moua’a soft gleam ! ^ 
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VI. 

For tlien, when tlio many are sunken deep 
111 noisy revel, or ^reamless sleep, — 

IVtf meet, and talK of a thou«>an(l things. 

Born in our hearts’ most secret springs. 

And our converse fuin to themes that ne’er 
♦Shall fail again on a mortars ear ! 

VII. 

Oh ! there are secrets, sweet yet dread. 

Symbols and signs of the living and dead, — 

That knit us in heart by a mystic chain 
Holy and pure as the vi»gin vein 
Of untondied gold, in a liidden mine, 

I'hat hath never been kist by the bold sunshine I 

VIII. 

And in those hours, nhen the solemn night 
Is dark around us, we pray for light — » 

And muse on the mysteries deep that brood 
O’er die sacreci rites of our ^ Brotherhood 
Whilst our hearts o*vu the sweet and peaceful spell 
That binds us together,<so wisely and well ! 

Sectuiderahad. 


THE CITY OF PALACES. 

TO THE’EDIXfR OF THE CALCUTTA MAGAZINE* 

Sir, — With sentiments of surprise and disappointment, we 
impartial notice of some features of tiiie 
our City of Palaces^liich you deemed worthy of a place in the 
last number of ymiu '••rionthly,* should have been supposed by 
♦some ol llio most enl^tened of our brother citizens, an exposi* 
tiori — not of our opinions, but of the faults and bleinishesi 

of the objects treated of. However strange it may appear, we 
are, there (’arinot be a doubt, siipposed to have had in view the 
condemnation ami ridicule of all, animate and inanimate, involv- 
ed in our critique : for one . reviewer " takes it to be a satiri- 
cal description while another ‘ believes it to be irony’ — that 
is, in both instances, a ino^ik eulogium of what in our hearts w& 
despise. ^ 

Now we respectfully maintain that these assumptions are alto- 
gether gratuitous, I’rom premises not warranting them : and 
we must be allowed to say, that with the objects before them to 
compare with the picture, there also, it^does seem rather a per- 
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verse predetermination trf) w'ithhold approval tlian any lhh]<x 
foiiiuled on a princ iple of fair criticism. tJiat has thus i)upii£:netl 
our sineerity, and \vilh it. what is of infinitely more importance, 
the exce]|(*n(*e oi timse wtirks which obtaiii^^.l so much of 

honorahic distinction — to themselves indixidually, and as col- 
lect j\el> composinic it. t<» onr Cit\. By }onr o^^n role of dis- 
avo^^al at the conclusion <»f the article, we arc half afraid that 
yon too. Sir, ha\eyour misojivin^s : ami a1lo^( tino* acknowledg- 
ing* as we do that* none are so blind as those who uont see,’ we 
liave come to the resolution of assurii.ij )ou, ami otious wlio 
have mistaken us. of our sincere admiration (in the true sf iise 
of the word) ol all and c\er\ lliini>: we \ainl\ supposed we were 
lioldiii^ lorth to the same universal fccliniL^. \\v were d(‘<‘i(le(lly 
■wroiij^ not to.^ive our name; because there seems a probabiilly 
that, willi rt'ferenee to it. a ^ood deal of the prevailing scepli- 
<.*ism might have been removed. 

It was, as hinted in our former communication, onr purpose 
to proceed to a further analysis of the objec'ts inviting it, scat- 
tered in all directions around us: but we are evidently unlit 
for what our vanity had led us to atlem))t ; and w hile wu? regret 
this on the selfish score of w ounded pride, we lament it as dis- 
couraging others from coming forward to exhibit what only re- 
cpiircs to be seen and understood to be duly appi cciated. AA ho 
filiall now" call atteuition to the innumerable brigld coneeptions 
and classical associations that on all sides court our consider- 
ation ? AVho shall sound the praises of tJie soaring genius 
xvhich raised that pile — the very glory even of Chow ringiiee — 
with its crow ning entablature adapting its proportions alike to 
<he pilasters rising from the basement, ami to the columns of 
the centre floor, only half their altitude ? Who shall tell of the 
fluted antae of Loudoii-Buildiiigs ; of the novV erecting GJiaut, 
and of other edifices of that ‘ Strand’ we swe so vani c)i ? Wiio 
shall record that wdiieh is so plainly told by the all-but-speaking 
statue of Warren Hastiiig.s — the gifted, th ‘.persecuted Hastings ! 
Idltle did we dream, (ill this was sculptuft?;t, that the original 
was abject in mien, vulgar in person, and 1‘anlastic in attire ! 
W ho amongst us was awartr, Imfore, that the Eastern costume 
of this great an<i much abused u'an, and that of the iniuislerial 
J>(atives of his confidence, was a common blanket, of a fold and 
texture to ensure warmth in Siberia?^ Shame upon his accu- 
sers, who arrayed him in purple and fine linen, and depicted 
him as the spoiler and the prodig TT Could no more appro- 
priate site be found for this precious memorial, than the nar- 
row vestibule of the Town-Hall ? But wc are wandering 

* Tl»« Mufti is clearly tbf gentleman of the trio : and he is • very proper person 
—in spue of hts Juat, 
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from our purpose ; and sliall as^ain be iijisunderstood and mis- 
ivpresentod as <lie revilers instead of the euloj^ists of the o1)jects 
"ue so proiuby dwell upon. You at leasi, we trust, are at last 
assured we painted] according to our im])ressions, in faith- 
Jul colours. Referring your readers to any of our family for 
the probable truth of what we have advanced, 

We remain, with fixed regard, 

Your’s at command. 

Eyes and Opportunity. 


HENRY THE GREAT. 

A DHAMA1IC SKKTCU. 


IM tiavo tliPf* be » ipun, it' popsible, 
j^iul Keen tli\^ teinp+^r, toi a brave reveng# 

Ne’er coine^ ttjo late. Oiioay* 

fTbe followins: scene in supposed to take p1nc», between tbe Emperor Henry the 
4u\ and u t'aihtiitul mlluMeiit, a lew (lavs belor^ the tormer’s abject subinisaiou to 
l^ope Gregory the 7ih during the winter ot 107 1> 7.] 

SCENK — INTERlOlt A CASTLE AT TRIBUR. 

Hotn/ and (Johv^uc discuvrred. 

limn /, — Whilst others flattered aye my wayward youth, 

Tlioa stood'st hefwixf me atid my mad career. 

And, with Itiy wisfloin, so«>oht\st to change its course, 

I’liou eanst not, therot'ore, wonder tliat 1 seek. 

That wary counsel, which thy length of days. 

Hallowed by strict •obsei^vance and a ken 
Into the heart and purposes of Alan — 

Jlis aim and end-r*enid)le thee to give. 

"Ci^ierience 1 have gained, my Lord, is yours-»-» 
jMy scr\ires — such as they are — 1 pledge. 

And not less willingly iVmW stake my life. 

To ward off' daniiiTs dint assail your peace. 

11, — Scc’st tli^' ** 'Cologne, the straits to which Tm driven? 

C. — Full w(‘ll, yet soon I trust niy^hege will he 
No more at variance with the and Heaven. 

// — What ! dost tlnm .ierm nis power derived from Heaven ? 

C. — I know not, liege ; but be of this assured. 

It recks not whether so derived or not — 

Nince all men follow' him. doubt from zeal, 

Firmly believing that his power’s from God, 

And some from feai or open hate to you. 

But most, (and among these are found the Prelated 
Who, at your liands, investiture received 
By ting and croisier, and wii04»e lands ajjfr Sreld^ 
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As fiefs ercleslastic!, of ^be empire) 

In hopes of liberty they'll ne’er obtain. 

For be pill place his foot upon their nec^s 
And higher raise himself by their debasement. 

H . — Then let me know the counsel yon propose ; 
'Wiiether to Angsburgh thou vrould’st have me go. 

There, like a ctiiitinal, to await the trial 
This haughty Priest prepareth for his liege ? 

Oi call to arms the few, t!ie faithful few. 

Who still remain obedient to my will. 

C. — Neither, my Lord. l\i have you o'er the Alps, 
With all coinenient expedilion. haste 
Unto the cattle of Paiiossa. where 
The PontitT with your cousin, holds his state. 

Where, they arrived, you straight must make your peace, 
AV^hatever terms liis Holiness require. 

How hard soe'er (he exactions he demand, 

II. — (Cal tidy.) ^ ^Vhafi ver tenns his Holiness require. 
How hard soever the exactions he demamV^ 

(Ptxriously .) This to thy sovereign ! this to us ! Begone 
Lest ill our rage we da.sh thee ’gainst the wall. 

Or with a traito^-’s blood our fiword»,deftle. 

C , — ^Have patience, gracious liege and hear me out. 

H — Patience! have i not patience, righteous Heaven? 
Dost tliou not live? VA^hat ! thinkest thou, old man. 

Thy treachery less merits that vile name. 

Because *ti.s whispered in thy iiionarch’s ear. 

Than theirs who in the field their swords uplift 
Against lus throne, his honour and his life ? 

No : blacker, bloodier, baser far his guilt,' 

Who, under friendship’s semblance, seeks to instil 
Into a trusting heart such damned advice — 

Begone, nor blast me with thy presence rao' 

C. — Oh ! may you ne’er find reason t<^ lament 
This hasty treatment of a faithful friend, p 
For such, ray liege, I’ve ever been. I go-Jv 
IMay heaven avert the storm which hangs above; •• 

And all its angels guard, my «ov’reign’s life! 

IL — Nay, slay, Cologne, tlioui^halt not leave me yet; 
Fve alway.s found thee faithful, K’en when those, 

AVbo had for years upon my bounty fed. 

And of whose life the tenure seemed to hang 
Upon the smile I graciously bestowy-'’. 

Shrunk, like base slaves, from me and my mischance^ 

Thou, long neglected, freely sought’st me out. 

C\ — Then, hear me, monarch, and w'ith calmness hear.» 
You d»i not know tll^jnan with whom you deal. 

But 1 have known him and marked him well. 
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Thoujli every change of his much-cliecqiwred life. 

And all his springs of action are to me 
lUear as the image in the nnriiflled lake. 

Ambition i^«his life — tl t air he breathes, 

And he hath that which makes ambition power,— 

I’he genius that from out events can snatch 
The hour or minute when kind Fortune smiles. 

And turn it to advantage. These arc qualities 
We have to fear, and fearing, guard against j— 

Nor less the keen and penetiating wit — 

The austerity of life which good men love — 

"^riie undaunted courage which no dangers fright—* 

'I’lie firmness which no obstacles can bend — 

T’he headlong fury where his passions lead — 

H. — (Interrupting.) In this enumeration of his parts, 
1 do not see the mark at wliich thou aiin'st — 

»So tell me, whither tenrhith thy discourse? 

C. “ It points to dajfigers, not to be o’eicome — 

Since those, who slioidd be fiiendly, have proved false— - 
But which by caution vou may yet avoid. 

if. — How, though I dread to hear it, tell me, how ? 

C,^\\ hy as the traveller 0 |i Sahara's plains. 

When he perceives the desert-wqid approach. 

Whose breath is mortal ; on (he eartii he falls 
And there remains until its fury’s spent — 
lie rises then unscathed ? 

if. — Had he not done so. 

Bid boldly stood, and dared its roming wrath? 

C. — t’ertain annihilation were his doom. 

H. — Oh! were my fur4 like tliis tempest's breath, 

I'o sweep rebellious vassals from the earth— 

^ri» 4 {fcji^iighty F ynt i^' soon — but words are idle— 

Froceed, t bfogne/^'X 

C . — Your peace ^'ith\Roipe once made. 

And absolution from tRjPope obtained, 

1'hoso w »h» from holv jlftl appear in arms, 

A\ ill straight ti gain to their allegiance turn. 

J)eser(ed liv his power, the Saxon >i»bles, 

AVdio first the standard of relieyioii raised, 

And called the willing Pontiff to their aid. 


Homage will gladly at your feet perform. 

J{, — Heavens ! We will take such vengeance on their heads. 
As e’en shall make our ov,i* submission sweet. 

f;. — Your Majesty williie^r determine so— 

Oppressed and trampled on they rose in arras 
To claim the riglrts which nature gave to Man- 
Nay, frown not thus— it is my love that s^ks. 

In ;daving them you slay your choi^|t.:'ileud8. 

In their destruction lies yoitr liege. 



ft. tm oreai!'. 
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If. — Sp^^k plainly,' if tliou'lt bavo me ooilip^elieitd— 
Por 1 am no interpreter of dreaniji. 

— Qnint them their rtght»^ yon win them to your^love 
Kiid place a barrier "twint the Pope and ^ou, f ** 
iVhicU neither fraud nor courage can siiriiionnt. 

1?. — Tliy aim 1 now perceive — but passion guides^ 
knd, wizaf^dike^ doth fool me to its will. 

f?,— Think yo«» my lord, his active mind can rest 
rill the whole ohnatian world lie at his feet, 
htikilowledging his power supreme o'er all? 
hud can this be. and not excite the iiate 
Knd bitter Jealousy of those, %\ho view 
Their loiig-eHtablished greatness ) ieid to his ? 

Ailready eVn the clergy vent eoinplaints. 

Seeing that he would rend thein from their wives. 

And force upon them vows of ceJibacy. 

will bis haughty bearing gi%e olFence 
mPplose proud Nobles who ad vatu e his power, 

IS^I^h tl^y believe by their exeitions gained ; 

Whfct he forsooth regards thc'in as the tools 
That he employed to carve lii*; ,iiieati»ess out 
Tllihk of these things, and think of them as seeds 
Ft!Oin which your humbled power 'Will shoot afresh, 
L|ls^,lhrub9 the stronger for Uid priiijer's knife. 


; '3|toTbaiiks, thanks, Cologne ; now do 1 see thv dnft, 
night will tVards the Apennines; 
for the journey be prepared, 

^P^pli^jmrtakers made of our intent. \_ExU Colugnem 
it jWniit bend and make my peace w ith Home 
[a wlpremacy mnsi be allowed — ' 

Ji^d gained, e'en though the half' 

<lf nty swell his bloated pride ^ 

MeaiiW&Se, yn^ hate, dike a Volcano hidd/vr. " — 

jBjeneath ti soil with richest vc^ure clotl^d— 
pVhere nature midst her sweet profusion i^igiis— • 
concealed behind e mask of snit'«s, 
pumility shidl take tlie place of scorn, 

Awd.^ijm^ek-eyed mercy triumpb o'er revenge. 

Till op^tunity, who sits at v:at<j}i, 

eyes that look a thousand way.s at Qne,e, 
jMd that catch the faintest breath of sound. 


with unerring hnger to the hour^ 

Vl^en wrongs, a mptiarch*^ wroi^i^ o^.all vengeance find. 

1 co^, proud pn€«t,4ia:^:hnmibty ^ 
hi y self to humble church and tliee ; 

sun, that rises bright, in clnuds may 
And I may catch thc^. at advantage yet. W . \V^ 
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